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Am Rhein! AmRhein! Shout of the German Army in 1814. 


In these days of rapid movement, whether by 
steam or the air-principle, the man who has a little 
leisure and a little cash at his disposal, may start 


‘from the Delaware or the Hudson, some fine morn- 


ing, and find himself at the end of a fortnight smok- 
ing his cigar at Cologne, as cheerfully as one of the 
Three Kings. A quarter of a century ago, the Eng- 
lishman could only reach the same place in the same 
time. The world is certainly beginning to be packed 
into a smaller compass than before. We hear from 
the antipodes as regularly as from Cincinnati, and 


' every newspaper has its correspondent— 


Narrating of the Alps and Appenine, 
The Pyrenean and the river Po. 


Columbus, writing to his very good lady and pro- 
tectress, Queen Isabella, says: ‘‘ You have no idea 
what a very small thing this world is, after all.” If 
he lived in our day, he would have a still humbler 
estimate of this terrene cosmogony. That Rhine 
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voyage is now undertaken by Americans as much 
as by any of the European peoples, and the wander- 
ing of our citizens along those famous old localities 
must only increase with the time to come. The 
most expeditious route for those who land at Liver- 
pool is, of course, from London across to Holland, 
and up the Scheldt, where the traveler is landed at 
Antwerp, and carried thence, by railway, through 
the quaint and historic municipalities of Belgium to 
Cologne. 

The Rhine has a great name. As you pronounce 
it, you have a beautifully confused idea of something 
highly poetical : A broa’), sunny stream, with a few 
small islands and white sails in the distance, craggy 
pinnacles, vines on their poles or trellices, castles 
breathing stern farewells, legends, minster-spires, 
Lurlei and Lord Byron—and then you refresh your 
fancy with a stanza or so of Childe Harold, as with 





a beaker of the genuine Rhineland tipple. It was’ 
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Lord Byron, indeed, who gave the Rhine its literary 
prestige and popularity, in flinging over thei renown- 
ed stream the finer glory of an exalted human intel- 
lect For one who admires the actual beauty of the 
Siebengebirgen, thousands of mere readers enjoy it 
along with the castled crag of Drachenfels, through 
a medium of vague fancy, which covers the land- 
scape with a lovelier atmosphere than nature’s ; 
while to those who view those scenes the knowledge 
of Byron and his passionate verse gives an added 
charm, to brighten more those banks of Rhine. It 
is the human mind, in fact, which gives to the most 
appreciated aspects of natural scenery almost all their 

















That river is remarkably illustrated by history, 
tradition, legend, and romantic minstrelsy. The 
shadows of three mighty men, in particular, seem 
to hover over its vine-covered borders and dead 
volcanoes—Ceesar, Charlemagne, and Napoleon. 
There are larger rivers than the Rhine; but few 
which combine so many of these varied associations 
—of Romans marching and countermarching, and 
buildiag camps, towers and towns on its banks and 
gorges ; of their victories and reverses ; of the feudal 
ages, when “ banners on high and battles passed be- 
low ;’? when knightly robbers perched their castles 
on the crags, and levied toll on all travelers, till the 
burghers of the neighboring towns put pots on their 
heads and came to drag them down; of great move- 
ments of emperors and kings, generals and ecclesi- 
astical councils, and all the long, fierce argument— 
not yet ended—between the French and Germans— 
the men of Frankenland and the men of Hesfenland. 
Along the banks are the finest specimens of medieval 
architecture, and an ever-varying panorama of white- 
walled towns, hamlets, rocks, storied ruins, corn- 
fields, and vine slopes (whose names are festival 
words the world over) thick forests, valleys, pic- 
turesque roads, etc. The waters teem with fish, and 
630 miles of navigation enable the inhabitants of a 
country drained by such a stream to exchange their 
own productions for those of other nations. The 
length of the Rhive, from its springs in the shadows 
of St. Gothard, to Leyden and the sluggish waters 








attraction—the mind ‘‘ to make them felt and feeling.”’ 
Ignorant and uninformed people never appreciate the 
sublime and beautiful in nature, and it is association 
which invests the picturesque with almost all its 
fascination for the gazer. In our own country there 
can be found as large an amount of the fair and 
grand as any where else in the world. But it wants 
the traces of time, the vestiges of history—the marks 
of man and his mind. It has belonged too long to 
silence, the solitude and the savage. It is in re- 
spect of its crowd, its pageantry of associations— 
so to speak—that the Rhine surpasses most other 
streams. 














of the North Sea, is about 950 miles. Having seve- 
ral mouths, it is allowed to have twa heads. One 
Rhine-spring rises to the north of the Pennine Alps, 
a few miles from the cold fountain-cradle of its 
southern brother, the Rhone. Our river, from the 
beginning, runs through remarkable scenery; and 
though the generality of tourists do not accompany 
its windings beyond Mayence, yet, between that city 
and its source, it is we!l worth the traveler’s con- 
tinued pilgrimage. At first, as the infant Vorder 
(farther) Rliine, it rushes vehemently through the 
stupendous ravine of the Rheinwald, where the jag- 
ged rocks rise in a thousand shapes above the race- 
course of the young torrent. It is then joined, at 
Chur, by the Hinter (hindmost) Rhine, coming 
swiftly from St. Bernard’s Pass, and bringing with 
it a thousand melted avalanches to the lower plains. 
Thence the united stream foams and flows, through 
scenery full of rude grandeur, to the Lake of Con- 
stance. Leaving this, it trends to the Unter Zee, 
and continuing on, through the romantic Rheinfelden, 
falls, in a beautiful and renowned cataract, over the 
rocks of Schaffhausen. Thence to Basle it twists 
and tears its way, like a tormented rattlesnake, 
through rocky channels and between wild banks. 
The man who only sees the Rhine between Cologne 
and Mayence sees but half its beauties. A lover of 
Nature, with leisure, would wander the whole way 
to the mountains, and gather all the enjoyment of 
that many-featured stream. At Balse the navigation 
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ceases, or commences. Flowing north from that 
place the Rhine touches France, (France that would 
gladly have the touch of that noble current along its 
whole frontier!) and so on, by Oppenheim to May- 
ence, where its tamer and more beautiful scenery 
begins. The river takes tribute of many a stream— 
such as the Aar, the Neckar, the Mayn, the Moselle, 
the Lhan, the Ruhr, the Lippe, the Gasbach, and 
several others, which rush through valleys and 
gorges of hills on each side, like the old clans coming 
down to join the arrtere-ban of the chieftain, march- 
ing to battle with all his followers. Indeed the 
Rhine resembles (here “‘ a mob of metaphors’’ dance 
about us—as if words were not simply adequate to 
describe the matter, and nothing but imagery would 
answer! Let them come, pell-mell, in spite of the 
critics!) in its career one of those ancient paladins of 
lofty lineage that once fought and flourished on iis 
banks, doing brave and surprising things, making a 
noise and a name in the world, and then at last going 
away into the obscurity of a monastery to finish his 
course. Below Cologne—the city of the Three 
Kings, famous for one perfume and ‘‘ two-and-seventy 
stenches,’’ (according to Coleridge’s nose)—the 
stream loses its proud, picturesque character, divides 
its plentiful waters among its children, the Lech, the 
Waal, the Maas, and creeps down in a decrepit 





way, through the monotony of Holland, to die in a 
very poor bed. We should say that it dies in a ditch, 
after the manner of an old horse; but having used 
the foregoing knightly and monastic figure we prefer 
it, and insist, for the dignity of the thing, that the 
imperial river dies likes Charles V. Like him, too. 
it witnesses, as it were, its own obsequies for some 
time befvre really leaving the scene. 

In its more beautiful courses, the Rhine flows in a 
channel hollowed, before the time of Adam, by the 
action of volcanoes, now extinct. The banks of that 
river are, in fact, volcanic. Hence their fertility and 


_that power of vegetation which always impregnates 


a lava soil. The territory of the Siebengebirgen, or 
Seven Mountains, is the scene of ancient volcanic 
agencies. In the neighborhood of Mehlem is Roder- 
berg, once overflowing with lava—but no drop of 
the crater now remains. The circle and hollow are 
very distinct and interesting—a quarter of a mile 
across, and one hundred feet deep—and, in season, 
covered with corn. At the village of Unkel there 
are basalt columns very like those of the Giant’s 
Causeway in Ireland. This mountain course of the 
Rhine is marked by the lava, basalt, trachytes, tufa, 
etc., which prove its geologic origin, and sustain the 
plenty and the renown of its corn-fields and vine- 
yards. 





ANTWERP. 


Going from, or via, England, the traveler who 
chooses the shortest route to the Rhine, steams—it 
will soon be churns—his way to the city of Antwerp, 
in Belgium, where, after a fine breezy passage, he 
finds himself with a light bag—carpet-bag we mean— 
(for no one takes heavy luggage to the Rlrne,) a 
passport and a handbook. Then he looks about him, 
to admire the industry of an old nation of beavers, 
living in the midst of their dams— 


Where first the land, by slow alluvion, fell, 
Of shipwrecked mussel and the cockle-shell, 


as the English jokers used to say formerly, out of 


spite, because Van Tromp and De Ruyter used to 
lick them in the Chops of the Channel. But that 





‘¢slow alluvion” has been a famous one, and has 
forced the European tyrants and the ocean alike to 
respect it and keep their distance. Their history, in 
fact, prepares the generous tourist to admire this 
brave, broad-bottomed people; and, taking a glass 
of brandy to modify any ancient and fish-like smell 
that may be flying abroad, he walks about the city 
of ‘‘ the lazy Scheldt,’’ looking on it none the less 
kindly for the sake of the poor, thread-bare traveler 
that once sat down beside it, 
Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow. 

He will find Antwerp a fine old municipality of the 
middle ages—full of that quaint and beautiful street 


| architecture which has been made classic (if we may 
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use the term in connection with this Gothic subject) 
by the immortal pictures of the Flemish schoo! of 
painters—having windows and gables running along 
the fronts of houses and hiding the roofs; other 
windows projecting and picturesque, and towers and 
battlements bearing a variety of device and ornament 
on their fronts—all showing, says Sir Walter Scott, 
in comparison with the Anglo-Saxon streets, like a 
soldier’s helmet beside a Quaker’s hat. 

The city of Antwerp belonged to the kings of 
France tijl toward the end of the tenth century. In 
the beginning of the sixteenth century it had greatly 
grown in importance, and its population, which is 
at present no more than 90,000, exceeded 200,000. 
It was the Venice of the North, and had among its 
guilds 300 painters and 140 goldsmiths. The mer- 
chants of Antwerp ranked with princes, and Charles 
V. dined at the house of one of them, named Daens, 
who had lent him two millions of florins. After 
dinner the merchant put his majesty’s note for the 
money into the fire, saying the present honor was 
sufficient quittance for the debt! Thus did a burgo- 
master checkmate a king. The prosperity of Ant- 
werp ceased when the theologians began to flourish 
their cudgels, at the time of the blessed reformation. 
The Protestants, on their side, destroyed pictures 
and images, and pillaged the churches; and then the 
Spaniards came, in turn, burnt five hundred houses 
and killed near ten thousand heretics in the city. 
One consequence of this was that the Flemings ran 
away to England in great numbers, and took the silk 
manufacture along with them, chiefly to Spitaifields 
in London. Antwerp has been terribly familiar with 
the face of war. In 1794 the French took the city— 
along with the rest of that sea-beaten Hollowland— 
and kept it for twenty years. Napoleon, remember- 
ing the old French possession, and meaning to make 
Antwerp effective alike in his wars and commerce, 
scooped out docks and built forts there, capabie of 
receiving and protecting the largest armaments. 
Grand free-stone docks, ship-yards and arsenals, be- 
gun in 1806, alarmed England for the safety of her 
trade in the north of Europe, and the most powerful 
expedition that ever left that island came to the 
mouth of the Scheldt, in 1809, under Lord Chatham, 
to dispossess the French or annihilate their works 
and defenses. But 7,000 men perished of fever on 
the little island of Walcheren, and the expedition 
was a deplorable failure. The people at home made 
a fierce outcry—as they always do when their money 
is thrown away. Half a century earlier, either Lord 
Chatham or Admiral Strachan would have met the 
fate of Byng. As it was, a curious quatrain, made 
at the time, expressed the national contempt: 

‘¢ Lord Chatham, with his sword undrawn, 

rg: Pa tame ge for Sir Richard Strachan ; 

Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham.” 
In 1814, France was deprived of Antwerp, and Na- 
poieon’s expensive fortifications demolished. In 
1830, the Belgians revolted, to repeal the Union with 
Holland and France, and England helped them. In 
1832, 60,000 Frenchmen, under Marshal Gerrard, 





accompanied by a formidable train of artillery, laid 
siege to the city of Antwerp, where old General 
Chasse held out, in the citadel, with 145 guns and 
4,500 men, for the King of Holland. The obstinate 
veteran allowed himself to be almost buried under a 
bombardment of 70,000 missiles, before he would 
come out of his dark casemates in the ground and 
surrender the fortress, a heap of ruins. This siege 
made a great noise at the time, and quite exhilarated 
the ideas of the Europeans, who had had nothing of 
the kind on such a grand scale since 1815. The 
Duke of Orleans and the other sons of Louis Phi- 
lippe were present, and the old fighting modes of 
Louis XIV. seemed restored—on the old military 
stage, too. Cockneys from London, and badauds 
from Paris, ran in crowds to see a real siege—to hear 
the whizzing of rockets in anger, creep into the 
trenches, buy battered bullets, and go home to live 
on their warlike experience for the rest of their lives. 
The bombardment was sport to them, but a dreary 
thing for the poor men crushed in the citadel and in 
the trenches. Leopold of Saxe Coburg—once mar- 
ried to the daughter of George IV., Charlotte, (whose 
premature death is alluded to in the Fourth Canto of 
Childe Harold,) was then made king of separated 
Belgium, and is now on the throne. 

While in England Gothic or other costly architec- 
ture is confined, in a great measure, to churches, the 
Belgians have lavished it on their civil buildings, 
and even their dwelling-houses. The high burgher 
character of the people seems to be indicated by the 
town-halls of their chief cities—all presenting the 
most perfect exemplars of the Gothic style, and in 
this respect beyond every thing of the kind in Eu- 
rope. One of the great pretensions ef the Belgian 
citizens was a belfry with a bell in it—to call them 
all together on any invasion of their city or their 
civic rights. This belfry was a centre and rally- 
ing point, and they loved it as they loved their in- 
dependence or their trading profits. They built a 
hall round it, and lavished on both an affectionate 
and expensive amount of ornament. The rich 
burghers were little inferior to the counts and barons 
of the country in riches and power, and the civil 
palaces which they erected for their chief magis- 
trates’ residences, and for the meetings of their 
guilds, corporations, and merchants, competed with 
the finest ecclesiastical architecture of the Nether- 
lands. The characteristics of the chief Belgian 
cities are curiously expressed in three Dutch-Latin 
verses—the meaning of which is: 


Brussels in its noble men—Antwerp in wealth surpasses : 
Ghent in its lackey folk—Bruges in its pretty lasses— 
Louvain in its learned heads—and Mechlin in its asses ! 


The great architectural glory of Antwerp is the 
Cathedral, one of the finest specimens of the Gothic 
in the Netherlands. It was commenced in the middle 
of the thirteenth century, und took eighty-four years 
to finish. In 1533 it was nearly burnt down—the 
choir alone being left standing. In 1566 the renewed 
Cathedral found the Protestants nearly as fierce as 
the former fire. They got into it and demolished its 
curious and quaint imagery, pictures, and other 
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ornaments, as things particularly of- 
fensive to Divine Providence. The 
edifice is about 500 feet long and 250 
feet wide, and with its lofty choir 
and nave, and treble aisles on each 
side, strikes the beholder with a 
sense of its vastness. Before the 
French revolution the smaller aisles 
were ornamented with 32 marble 
altars, pictures and other costly or- 
naments, having 100 chandeliers of 
silver, and a remonstrance of mas- 
sive gold—gifts of devout kings and 
princes. The steeple of this Cathe- 
dral is one of the loftiest in the world, 
being 403 feet high, and of such deli- 
cate workmanship, in the Gothic 
style, that Charles V. used to say it 
should be kept in a glass-case, lest 
the winds should visit it too roughly ; 
and that other high authority, Napo- 
leon, said it looked like a tall piece 
of Mechlinlace. Itis almost entirely 
a frame-work of iron bars, with 
stone work stuck upon them, artisti- 
cally and firmly, with lead and plas- 
ter. There is a large chime of 100 
bells in the tower; 99 rank and file, 
and a huge centurion, of 16,000 Ibs. 
weight, to which Charles V. him- 
self, on whose dominions the Spa- 
niards used to say ‘the sun never 
set,’’ (a saying that John Bull now 
takes, at second hand!) stood god- 
father. It takes sixteen broad, burly 
Netherlanders to bring out all the 
‘“bob majors”’ of that great steeple 
on festive occasions. The Belgians 
are very fond of bells and chimes; 
they love to listen to them, and seem 
to understand what they say—like 
poor Trotty Veck. Carillons, or chimes, are said to 
have been invented in the Low Countries. They 
are heard in every town, and are of two kinds. One 
sort is attached to a cylinder, like the barrel of an 
organ, and, being moved by machinery, gives out 
the same set of tunes. Another sort is played by 
musicians with keys. In all the great towns there 
are paid professors and amateurs for the performance 
of bell-music. The organist of the chuch is usually 
the bell-ringer, and he sits perched hundreds of feet 
in the air shaking out his melodies to the whole 
country. The tunes are changed every year, for the 
sake of variety, and in some towns it would seem as 
if the chimes never ceased sounding. Carillons were 
heard in Bruges in 1300. The public clocks of Bel- 
gium, it may here be observed, strike half an hour 
beforehand; thus at half past one they will strike 
two; a curious fashion, for which there must be 
some fair reason. The view from the Antwerp 
steeple is very fine; in 1832, during the siege, some 
very desperate amateurs climbed into it, to see 
Haxo’s French bombs and rockets flying into the 











citadel and Chasseé’s flying out. The town being 
neutral, the French did not injure the venerable 
Cathedral. But some of Chassé’s angry cannoneers 
knocked off a few of its knosps and pinnacles—just 
to give the curious folks in the steeple a fright. Save 
this piece of wild waggery, nothing touched the 
Cathedral, and it continued to stand, with a Christian 
significance, “ looking tranquillity’? in the midst of 
the smoke and carnage of war. 

The fame of Antwerp is chiefly connected with 
the arts. The traveler, on going there, expects to 
be pleased with the architectural aspects, and above 
all by its pictures. The Cathedral and Rubens are 
the two “lions” of the city. The ruby renown of 
Rubens colors all the place, so to speak; the walls 
of various churches are more or less hung with his 
canvas, and his colossal statue, by Geefs, stands on 
its pedestai in the Place Verte before the Cathedral. 

Teniers, Jordaens, Quentin Matsys, and other 
painters, were also natives of Antwerp and its 
neighborhoods. There is a pleasant history or legend 
connected with Matsys, a worker in iron, as famous 
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for his painting, among the Belgians, as Ebenezer 
Elliot, that other metallurgist, has been for his 
poetry in England. His story may be found em- 
bellished in one of Chambers’s little books, and 
has given rise to similar stories of other painters. 
Quentin was a stout, muscular farrier, and every 
day 
Brought hard owre hip, with sturdy wheel, 
The strong fore-hammer, 


Till block and stithy rang and reeled 
With dinsome clamor. 


At last he fell in love with the beautiful daughter 
of a painter. who would not hear of a smith for 
the lady—who was, indeed, an enthusiast in his 
art, and desired a painter for his son-in-law. 
Quentin laid down his hammer and set up his 
ease], and soon became a memorable painter and 

a happy husband. His great picture, the ‘* De- 
scent from the Cross,” is in the Museum, and is 
very much admired. It represents a crowd of 
figures in various attitudes and with various ex- 
pressions: the dead Christ on the knees of the 
Virgin, Herodias bringing in the head of John 
the Baptist on a charger, and her malevolent old 
mother cutting at it with a knife, while Herod 
himeelf and several others look on—al| producing 

a wonderful effect on the sensibilities of the pious. 
Quentin, however, has not trusted his renown to 
his pencil alone. He has left an achievement in 
his old metallurgic line, which keeps up his 
memory in the streets. It is what is called 
‘* Matsys’ Well,’’ lying at the foot of the Cathe- 3 
dral tower. Over the structure isan iron canopy, 7# 
done in elegant Gothic tracery, the whole sur- / 
mounted by a knight in armor holding a glove— 
signifying; it is said, the glove-making business 
formerly carried on in Antwerp. But this is a 
mistake which none but trading matter-of-fact 
people would fall into. The glove had certainly 
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some reference to the young lady. In the Cathedral 
is a tablet to the memory of this romantic painter, 
with an inscription in the Latin of the country— 
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Connubialis Amor de Mulcibre fecit Apellem. 


Which, rather freely upset into our vernacular, may 
read thus: 


Connubiil love—so great its spell is— 
Turns Mulciber into Apelles ! 


The pleasant reader, agreeably excited by the legend, 
may perhaps have no objection to see a version of 
an old ballad on the subject, written in High Dutch 
by Vander Thamoos Hoodt, a poet very much es- 
teemed in his day. 


LEGEND OF THE SMITH TURNED PAINTER. 


The legend of good Quentin Matsys 
Stands very high in Antwerp town, 

Tho’ strangers, having asked what that says, 
Always proceed to write it down. 


Working like Brontes in his forge, he 
Sung in the heat, and smoke and clamor ; 
The chorus of his metallurgy 
Was al ways—omnia vincit hammer ! 


For he was not at all a marrier; 
Cupid was nearly at a dead-lock 
Before that iron-fisted farrier, 
Who worked at all locks but at wedlock. 
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He never sighed, except to bring 

His wheezy stroke on the metal heated ; 
And the anvil’s was the only ring 

That ever came into his great head. 


But Love here laughed at one more locksmith ; 
Checkmated him—as you shall know. 

A painter’s daughter came to knock smith 
Into the state of O, heigh ho! 


She came, saw, conquered ; was the seizer 
Of our Mark Antony—less inclined 

To mind his steel, than ut her knee, sir, 
Let that fair sorceress steal his mind. 


He went to her sire, who, kind and chary, 
Says, ‘* What ’s your business, sir, [ beg ?”’ 

He was making an arm of the Virgin Mary— 
Quentin respectfully made a leg ; 


Then told his tale, and his voice grew fainter, 
And he stood at the easel, ill at ease; 

‘< What, smith! you want her to cut the painter ! 
Do n’t bother me, Gretchen, if you please ! 


‘¢ Matsys, you must make sacrifices, 
And quit the courses you have held: 
Give up your railings and all your vices, 
And forge no more on the banks of the Scheldt. 


‘¢ Become a painter, in fact, and have her !”’ 
Then Quentin learned from the fraulein’s lip 


He could only capture that pretty slaver 
By means of a new apprenticeship. 


He quitted his forge and his iron mallet, 
Then to a studio went, clean-faced ; 
And having got a fine new palette, 
Got with it quite another taste. 


He met his difficulties daily— 

Brushed them away, with all his ‘soul; 
‘“¢ This is the canvas,’ says he, gayly, 

‘¢ Will put me topmost on the poll.’? 


And his Cross picture—the Descent 
Was, to the lover’s wish, rewarded— 
A crucial experiment, 
The happiest ever yet recorded. 


How strong the spell of Love! a change 

There on that famous Flemish wharf was his, 
As great as any in the range 

Of our friend Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 


For, as they marched, so gayly idle, 
On to the church, each Vrow and Van 
Swore, as they saw how he bore his bridal, 
Quentin was fairly an altared man. 


The vest of the ballad—about the wedding, the sup- 
per, and all that—is just as broad as ’tis long, and 
we therefore omit it. 





[To be continued. 
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THE EARLY DAWN. 





BY CHARLES H. STEWART. 





THE sun is glad, the sky is clear, 
The waves are flashing fast and free— 
The blue isles sleep, the mountains rear 
Their purple bosoms from the sea ; 
My soul expands—oh ! glorious spell 
Of light that charms the air and sky 
With loveliness ineffable, 
Thou first-born child of Deity ! 


I tread the silver sands alone— 
The marmuring of the mighty ocean 
Is breathing round me like the tone 
Arising from some measured motion— 


The air is limpid, and the wind 
Is fresh—like bright expanding buds 
Burst, birds and beauty every kind 
Pour from the fleeting fog in floods. 


Glide gently thus forever glide, 
Tide of my dreams, I would have thee 
As virgin visions ever ride 
On thy vexed wave as now I see. 
Vain thought! the morn and I must part— 
Life’s envious eve its shadows bring 
When all but hope deserts the heart— 
That blossoms in eternal spring. 
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FRAGMENT.—DESPAIR. 





BY WILLIAM ALBERT SUTLIFFE. 


O, wILp is Hope! yes, wild is Hope, I ween, 
That buildeth up its fabric on a cloud, 

And thinks it ona rock! O, strange is joy, 
Born of eternity of wo! yes, strange! 

A moment’s flash—a comet through the night, 
That leaves a blacker void—a gurgling spring 
On desert sands, we almost reach, not quite— 
But die of thirst. O, Hell! art full of wo? 
So thou art, Earth; thou art an embryon Hell! 


O, Heaven! art full of bliss? Thou, Earth, art not. 





From where I write to the horizon’s rim, — 
From the horizon’s rim to either Pole, 
Despair, the midnight priest of solemn stole, 
Over dead hopes a censer ever 8wings, 


Is it a slight path to the Promised Land— 

Or a lone desert way, dreary and steep, 

Thick-set with crags, with mountain-torrents gashed ? 
The last I think in sooth! Knowing I speak, 











Whence mounts a black cloud upward to shut Heaven. 
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(Continued from page 525.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


Oh, heaven, it is a fearful thing 

Beneath the tempest’s beating wing 

To struggle like a stricken hare 

When swoops the monarch bird of air ; 
To breast the loud wind’s fitful spasms, 
To brave the cloud and shun the chasms, 
Like some poor pelted shallop-sail 
Between the ocean and the gale ! 


Storm on St. Bernard! To that sound 

Babes have been hushed, with fear beguiled, 
And manhood in his strength been bound 

To listen like a trembling child— 
While grandams sighed, ‘* Alack the day !”? 
And old men shook their locks of gray. 


Tuat the prophecy of Herman was not idle may 
well be supposed; for we presume there are few 
persons so well skilled in all the phenomena of sky 





and cloud, of wind and storm, as are the Alpine 
hunters. Long before the break of morn the follower 
of this dangerous profession will give ahasty but un- 
mistaken glance at the sky, and noting the source of 
the breeze, will read the character of the day as 
clearly as if it were written, like Belshazzar’s warn- 
ing, along the walls of heaven. By degrees the wind 
grew loud and louder, and the thunder of falling ava- 
lanches more frequent; the sound of each one rever- 
berating many times among the mountains, like the 
discharge of some gigantic and approaching artillery. 
The cloud, which at first swung circling about the 
tops of the distant Alps like an eagle looking for his 
prey, now suddenly turned its rapid wings in the 
direction of our travelers, and overshadowed their 
way with its terrible form, while every chasm and 
cliff reéchoed its threatening voice. The hungry 
stream growled and fretted over the rocks and through 
the gulfs below, and the icy crags flung their trem- 
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bling echoes upon the air, and stared their fears dimly 
through the thickening cloud buck upon one another. 


loud and fleet 
The gathering tempest leapt and roared, 
And scaled the Alp, till from his seat 
The throned eternity of snow 
His frequent avalanches poured 
In thunder to the vale below! 





The cloud now hung so darkly upon the loud wind 
that it was with difficulty that they could see the 
path; indeed, had our pilgrims been left alone to 
guide themselves, they must have walked off from 
the edge of some unseen precipice, to have been 
heard of no more. But so accustomed are the well- 
trained mules to traverse this dangerous pass, that 
they seem instinctively to know every sudden turn 
or loose stone in the path, so that if left to themselves 
there is seldom any danger of their making a mis- 
step. The company now, instead of straggling far 
apart, remained close together, and each guide walked 
at the side of his employer, or perchance a little 
ahead. The monk in his terror alternately crossed 
himself and belabored his beast, now calling upon 
his saint, and now cursing his stars that ever he 
should have trusted himself to the dangers of the 
Pass. Mr. Durham sat muffled'up to his eyes, like 
a mummy, in his great striped traveling-blanket, and 
was plying Martin with various questions, to which 
Murray, strange to say, could furnish him with no 
satisfactory answer—such, for instance, as if it ne- 
cessarily kills one to be hurled over a precipice into 
a snow gulf, and if it does not how long one.may sur- 
vive in such a condition? And if one is discovered 
by the dogs how do they manage to liberate you? if 
they took one by the nape of the neck and slung you 
over their backs, as a fox does a goose, or do they spoil 
your clothes by hauling you out through thick and 
thin? with many more such questions, quite as sen- 
sible and not answered in Murray. Eveline enter- 
tained no fears for herself, and believing that they 
must soon gain the convent, and having perfect con- 
fidence in her guide and mule, allowed her thoughts 
and fears to wander far back upon the path which 
she had to-day traversed. Mrs. Durham had sunk 
into a gloomy despair, a state of desperate silence. 
She was sure that they would never, no never, get 
over alive; she had indeed quite made up her mind 
to it, and was determined upon it. Yes, she was 
sure that Mr. Durham knew what would be the con- 
sequences beforehand, and that he was nothing better 
than anignts fatuus leading them on to destruction! 
And to be buried alive without a decent funeral, and 
especially without her friend the Rev. Mr. Blazer to 
read the service, was a thought insupportable, and 
more than a stone could bear! And then, too, in the 
face and eyes of the fact that Mr. Durham had ordered 
a new carriage and livery to be done by their return! 
This was an aggravation which would have given 
another pang to the tortures of Tantalus. Poor 
Dummy, without a murmur on his lips, but groaning 
fearfully in spirit, still held on to the tail of the mule, 
determined that come what would his doom should 
also be the fate of the beast—his arms might be torn 





from their sockets, or the tail clove from its owner, 
but the gordian knot tied between his fingers and that 
friendly tuft of horse-hair should never be cut by the 
keen sword of any fate whatever. The priest was 
the only traveler in that company, we imagine, in 
whose breast the shadow of a fear had not for some 
cause or other gathered over the spirit. 

They were now threading the labyrinths of one of 
the deepest and most dangerous defiles. The air, 
which seemed almost black before, now on a sudden 
was transmuted intoa thick, vapor-like snow, almost 
as fine as the atmosphere itself, and which now 
utterly obscured their path, and as one would think 
cut off their further progress. The cold at this alti- 
tude is so intense that the snow seldom collects in 
flakes, but well nigh as impalpable as the mist at a 
miller’s door, so loads the keen blast that the traveler 
can not only not see, but scarcely breathe. But still 
the indefatigable guides, feeling the way with their 
Alp-staffs, and the mules with their heads thrust for- 
ward to the ground, toiled on. The drifts which 
were ever and anon piled on the path shifted rapidly 
here and there in the wind, and every gust was like 
a desperate wolf, dragging this way and that at the 
cloaks of the travelers, or now and then chased the 
hat of a pilgrim down the mazes of the snowy gulf. 
The mule could searcely keep his footing, and the 
surest guide could but with difliculty trace the differ- 
ence between the road and the cloud whieh now en- 
veloped them, and every figure from head to foot 
was mantlied in a ghostly sheet of snow, and the 
wind was like a solemn and fitful requiem breathed 
from prophetic lips over their place of sepulture. 
Such were the horrors of the moment when it was 
suddenly made still more horrible by a fierce and 
deafening roar, which made the ground where they 
stood tremble as if agitated by an earthquake. And 
it seemed as if some huge mountain had been shot 
ftom some invisible height in heaven into some im- 
measurable gulf below! From the foremost to the 
last there ran a shudder, with the cry of “ The ava- 
lanche! The avalanche!’’ To add to the terrors of 
the moment, there was heard the shout of a human 
voice in distress, and it wus discovered that one of 
the mules, which had been thrown to its knees, now 
stood riderless and gazing over the edge of the path. 
The priest and several of the guides were instantly 
upon the spot, but there was no time to be lost in 
inquiring who had taken this sudden plunge, but 
with the presence of mind which was his great 
characteristic, the former instantly ordered the guides 
to bring him every blanket and shawl which they 
could presently lay hands upon, which was scarcely 
sooner said than done, as they all at once compre- 
hended the object; and having knotted the ends to- 
gether so as to form a substantial rope, and after 
placing half a dozen of the stoutest men to hold on 
above, in less time than we have taken to state the 
occurrence, he was already descending the unknown 
abyss, and was out of sight. For a moment they 


could feel him rapidly descending, and then the rope 
suddenly swung loose. A thrill of horror, like a 
burning: arrow, passed through every heart at this 
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moment. So enveloped was the whole scene that 
the guides could not tell exactly, that is within a 
few feet, where they were. They well knew, how- 
ever, that it was a point where one foot one way or 
the other would make the difference certain death 
or a chance for life. They knew that certainly 


within a few feet of where they now stood there 
was a ledge not far down, the remnant of an old path, 
but they also knew that somewhere within the same 
distance the ledge suddenly ended, having been swept 
away some years previous by an avalanche, and that 
any one descending there must go to inevitable de- 
They still, however, held on, with theif 


struction. 





hopes and fears excited to the last degree—they 
shouted at the top of their voices, but the roaring of 
the wind was so loud that it was in vain to listen for 
areply. But now their hopes suddenly gained the 
ascendancy, for there was a stout pull at the rope, 
and it presently took all their collected strength to 
withstand the weight. We may now take breathing 
spell and reconnoitre the company of travelers. With 
the exception of the avalanche, which could not 
escape notice, the whole terror of the moment had 
not been communicated to the whole length of the 
cortege; and as each one was separated entirely 
from the others by the density of the snow, the news 
of the catastrophe was not readily passed along. 
Eveline was only aware for some time that Dominic 
had, after begging her to rest perfectly quiet, darted 
forward, but now the wind seemed to change a little 
and the cloud of snow appeared in some degree to lift 
and grow thin. She then saw the group of guides glim- 
mering dimly through the whiteness like ghosts, and 
just discerned that one figure appeared to be rushing 
up and down the place, with gesticulations so violent 
that he had thus shaken in a great degree the snow 
from his garments, which made his person still more 
apparent. Now he seemed to threaten the mule 








with annihilation, now to upbraid himself by beat- 
ing his breast and tearing his hair. This was no 
other than old Martin the courier; and in a moment 
more Eveline discovered that there was some one 
being assisted over the edge of the path, and almost 
instantly another rapidly and without assistance 
gained a place among the group, It was soon dis- 
covered that Mr. Durham, for he it was who had 
made this sudden exploring expedition, a part of the 
journey not.set down in Murray, having fortunately 
descended into a deep bank of snow which had 
lodged on the ledge, had received no other injuries 
than a few sprains, and the loss of breath for a mo- 
ment caused by the unexpected shock. When Domi- 
nic returned to his place by the side of Eveline, he 
detailed these circumstances, giving at the same 
time as light an air of importance as possible to Mr. 
Durham’s mishap, but not forgetting to set forth the 
praiseworthy actions of the priest in all the vivid 
coloring which his admiration could bestow. She 
urged her mule forward and found that it was as her 
guide had stated ; the old gentleman was not injured, 
but was loudly lamenting the loss of his invaluable 
companion ‘‘ Murray,”’ begging to know if there was 
anybody there who would go down after it? Or if 
they would see an invaluable work, which cost ten 
shillings sterling, left to rot on the way? At this 
moment Dominic had brought Mrs. Durham and 
Dummy up to the spot. The old lady supposing 
that Mr. Durham had accidentally dropped his book 
over the ledge, and supposing that to have caused the 
stoppage, for the guide had spared her nerves the 
details of the accident, declared that for one she 
would willingly see it rot there if it were so much 
gold, that it had only from the first led them into all 
sorts of. dangerous places, over mountains and mer 
de glasses, till for her part she was thankful it was 
gone! and hoped that there would be an end of such 
chasing up and down. Eveline could not refrain 
from thanking the priest very sincerely for what he 
had undergone, and did hope her father would be 
more careful in future. To which the old lady added, 

‘* You need n’t be regretting it a bit, my child, it 
serves him just right, and if he ever buys another of 
those abominable books, I hope it may bring him the 
same luck again! and it ’ll be a blessed thing !”’ 

At this moment it was discovered that the ava- 
lanche, which had caused so much consternation, 
had swept down only a little in advance of them, 
and had entirely obliterated the path! So that their 
further progress was now cut off beyond all hope. 
The guides, after carefully reconnoitering their situ- 
ation, declared that inasmuch as their party consisted 
partly of ladies, that it was altogether impracticable 
for them to think of forcing their way onward, and 
that their only alternative was now to retrace their 
steps as rapidly as possible to St. Pierre before the 
darkness of the night came on to shut them utterly 
in. While the suggestion was especially disagree- 
able to the male portion of the travelers, to Eveline, 
for reasons which she scarcely acknowledged to her- 
self, it afforded much satisfaction. Except that she 
was naturally anxious to breathe the sunny air of 
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Italy, she had no object in hurrying on, and a day or 
two could make but little difference to any one, and 
then her heart was full of unaccountable anxieties 
in regard to the fate of the young stranger; for she 
thought with truth that his frail figure could make 
but little progress in battling with such a tempest; 
and she wondered, with an expression of pain on 
her brow, why he had not taken a guide, or, what 
would still have been better, joined their party. The 
priest and one or two of the guides were now seen 
passing up and down the path among the travelers, 
and for reasons which Eveline could not understand 
were here and there dragging a rider from his mule, 
and putting him through sundry violent exercises, 
which to one who did not guess their motives looked 
a good deal like assault and battery. They had 
already gathered the extra blankets and cloaks which 
the cortege afforded, and had more securely mufiled 
the females of the party from the violence of the 
cold. Mr. Durham’s late tumble had sufliciently 
put his blood into circulation, and the pedestrians 
generally had not yet to any alarming extent began 
to suffer from the intensity of the weather. But 
there were, however, at least some half a dozen of 
the company who had to be pulled from their saddles, 
and, in spite of their prayers and imprecations in be- 
half of quiet, underwent salutary chastisement from 
the hands of the priest and the guides, until their 
blood as well as their temper was awakened toa 
lively heat. Among whom was numbered the old 
monk, who, either from the precious contents of his 
flask or the severity of the cold, was now deeply in- 
clined to sink his chin upon his bosom and pass off 
into a slumber. The priest, however, soon inter; 
rupted his siesta, and administered such a salutary 
compound of charity and revenge that the friar soon 
woke up to a sense of his chastisement, and growled, 
howled, roared and fought like a bear with his foot 
inatrap. In order to get these persons safely back 









to St. Pierre, they must be made to walk 
and the mules be sent ahead. The dusk al- 
ready began perceptibly to collect around 
them, prematurely induced by the density of 
the clouds. And now again the snow-drifts 
thickened and shifted around them so rapidly 
that their contemplated retreat peed almost 
impracticable. 

** But hark!” cried one, * ‘do you not hear 
the dogs?” They all stood motionless with 
their hands to their ears and listened to catch. 
the sound. 

“No, no,”? answered a desponding voice, 
‘it is only the blast howling through the 
gulf.” 

The wind had entirely changed, and was 
now sweeping down the pass, so that there 
was a probability that any sound either of 
the dogs or the shout of the monks would 
be most likely heard from above ; and so ac- 
customed are the guides to the noises inci- 
dent to a storm on the mountain that they 
are seldom mistaken. They can distinguish 
the voice of succor afar off, when the traveler 
can hear nothing but the howling and the sobbing of 
the storm. Thus the mariner’s accustomed and 
naked eye discerns the low line of land at the edge 
of the horizon long before the passengers, even with 
the aid of the glass, can make out any thing but the 
blue heavens and the blue sea. 

But hark again! There, was not that the storm- 
bell? And there again! Ah no, ’t was only the 
mocking tempest thundering ona crag of ice! 

‘“‘ But there again!” cried Dominic, “ it is, it is the 
Alphound’s bark !” 

The mules now stood with their ears pointed for- 
ward; all listened again with eager attention, and the 
dullest hearing soon caught the welcome sound A 
few minutes more brought them also the welcome 
sight of three of the noble dogs of St. Bernard, 
which leapt upon the path and began at once caress- 
ing the storm-beleagured travelers, and then suddenly 
set up a howl so long and loud that the echoes, in 
spite of the wind, came back from the crags hidden 
far aloft in the veil of the tempest. Then they 
listened for a moment, and catching the answering 
shout of the monks again applied themselves to 
caressing the company. Here they licked the hands 
of one, there, where Fra Filippo had unnoticed in 
the moment of excitement sunk down to rest in the 
snow, they pulled his cowl aside and began vigor- 
ously to lick his face, until in his half dozing fancies 
he imagined some wild animals were going to devour 
him alive. Which thought so far revived him that 
he began striking about with his hands and feet in 
defense, until his reason so far revived as to explain 
the cause of this attack, when he seized the little 
flask fastened at the neck of a dog, and, with an in- 
stinct which no extreme of heat or cold could anni- 
hilate, applied it to his lips and drank long and breath- 
lessly—and reminded the priest, as he afterward 
averred, of one of the Roman twins tugging at the 
she-wolf. It is needless to say that the monks soon 
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J > orders, the whole Christian world cannot look upon 


arrived and extricated the party from their perilous 
position. And it were long as well as tedious to tell 
with what slow but sure progress they toiled on and 
gained the hospitable door of the convent. 


And then the night 

And unhoused winter of the height 

Were rude for audience such as mine ;— 
The harp, too, wakes to more delight, 
The fingers take a freér flight 

When warmed between the fire and wine. 
The storm around the fount of song 
Hath blown its blasts so chill and long, 
What marvel if it freeze or fail, 
Or that its spray returns in hail ? 
Or rather round my muse’s wings 
The encumbering snow, though melting, clings 
So thickly she can scarce do more 
Than flounder where she most would soar. 
The hand benumbed, reviving, stings, 
And with thick touches only brings 

The harp-tones out by fits and spells, 
You needs must note how all the strings 

Together jar like icicles ! 


CHAPTER VII. 


Now heap the hearth and spread the board, 
And let the glowing flasks be poured, 
While I beside the roaring fire 

Melt out the music of the lyre. 


His form is tall, his shoulders wide— 
His eye is deep and keenly black, 
Fit watcher of the midnight track ; 
His voice in action loud and rude 
As is a torrent proud with rain, 
But in the hour of peace subdued 
As when that torrent sweeps the plain. 


Whatever may be said of monastic institutions in 
general, and however much Protestantism may set 
its face against the propagation cf all such religious 





the bands of self-sacrificing men who guard the 
various passes of Switzerland without awarding to 
them the sincere admiration which is their due. 
They are men who, though they have forsworn the 
world with all its allurements, and have devoted 
their lives to the cause of religion, find their noblest 
employment, and give the highest example of their 
devotion to God, in showing that they “ love their 
fellow men.”’ All the privileges, the associations, 
the excitements of commerce and politics, of fortune 
or fame, in short all relations and pleasures incident 
to bustling communities they have voluntarily fore- 
gone, to become acquainted with hardship and be 
the companion of the storm. Their habitations 
erected in the clouds, upon the most inclement spots 
of the earth, and looking down as it were upon the 
inviting homes of their childhood, embowered be- 
neath the vines and fig-trees of Italy, they are still 
content, nay happy, in their isolation, combining as 
they do the characters of hermit and hero. Heroism, 
it seems to us, is here more nobly exemplified than 
it can be in almost any other situation in life. Under 
almost all other circumstances it brings its worldly 
reward—the hero of the battle-field, in most cases, 
feels well assured that there is a generous recom- 
pense awaiting him; that fair hands will bind his 
brow with chaplets, and that flowers will be strewn 
in the path of the returning conqueror. Even the 
great reformer, the most gigantic hero which the 
world has yet seen, may hope to reap the reward of 
power like Mahomet, Luther, or Calvin, and write 
his name indelibly upon the greatest page of the 
earth’s history. But the heroes we refer to can 
hope to have their path strewed with no flowers, but 
rather with the keen thorns of suffering, and their 
names are written only upon the snow of the world’s 
memory, where every passing gust obliterates them. 
With this they are satisfied. Their wreaths of glory 
are blooming elsewhere, and fairer than earthly 
hands shall bind their brows, and their names shall 
be found engraven upon the indestructible walls of 
the temple of God. Such are the monks of St. Ber- 
nard. 

When the party arrived at the Hospice, they found 
a plentiful and well-prepared supper awaiting them, 
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Mont St. Bernard by Moonlight. 


for although it was late in the season, still nearly 
every day brought to the convent more or less tra- 
velers. The table was well supplied with wine and 
chamois venison of the best quality, added to which, 
the hardships of the day left no room for the com- 
pany to complain either of a want of appetite or of 
material to satisfy it. But now, while our friends 
are thus comfortably engaged in vanquishing the 
viands of the highest table in the world, and are 
melting with generous wine the unpleasant recollec- 
tion of their late adventure, like snow, from their 
brains, let us leave them awhile to enjoy themselves 
thus, while we take a glance into what is known as 
the ‘* Guides’ Room,” in another part of the building. 
Here we also find a motley and more noisy group 
doing ample justice to a no less abundantly supplied 
board. Besides our own guides and couriers from 
Martigny there were several others from the Italian 
side, so that between French, German, and Pied- 
montese, not to mention several more nondescript 
patois, there was a Babel-like mingling of tongues, 
which the food seemed not to quell nor the wine to 
quench. Amid all this medley of people and lan- 
guages, there was but one person of the company 
who seemed inclined or willing to observe silence— 
and this one was, need we say, Dummy. He was 
seated, as was his wont, close by the side of old 





Martin, for although he imagined at times that he 
had reason to be jealous of the estimation in which 
Mr. Durham and the rest held this veteran of the 
road, he still could not disguise the confidence which 
he himself had in him, albeit he was as yet never 
known to have confided the least of his thoughts 
orally to the courier. But he had one quality which 
had most deeply won upon the loquacious Martin— 
a quality which his uniform silence enhanced—he 
was a listener in which even the most prolific spin- 
ner of Arabian tales would have delighted. A listener! 
Oh, would that we had such anone! But in this 
world, where every one has so much of his own to 
say, so much success to boast of, or so many injuries 
and misfortunes to recount; so much to say in his 
own behaif, so many friends to talk up and enemies 
to talk down, that the amiable and recipient ‘* Dum- 
my’’ is seldom to be found. 

{t was a matter of unbounded surprise to our taci- 
turn friend how it could happen that although the 
rest talked all at once, and incessantly, the contents 
of the table disappeared more rapidly before them 
even than they did before him who said nothing and 
ate constantly. He concluded that they either did 
their eating or their talking by some mysterious 
slight of hand, or rather slight of mouth, or had ca- 
pacities not vouchsafed to him, and therefore there 
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was no use of trying to compete with them. Indeed 
it had always been a matter of wonder to Dummy 
how people could talk so much and work at the 
same time. For his part, he found it difficult enough 
generally to attend to his business, let alone keeping 
up a running fire of conversation. He supposed such 
people were like the little fussy steamboats on the 
Rhine, all musie and gayety on deck, while below, 
the greasy engine was fretting, and groaning, and 
laboring away as fast as it could. 

The guides and couriers were chiefly engaged in 
asking and answering questions as to who were their 
employers, especially what was their rank, where 
they were from and whither going. One said his 
master was an Italian prince, who had been spending 
the summer at Baden and Wiesbaden, and who in 
the interims, when the rouge et noir tables were not 
in operation, had gambled all the ready gold out of 
the pockets of an old Roman marchioness, thereby 
winning her eternal admiration as well as money, 
and who had at last danced himself into the aflec- 
tions of the old lady’s daughter, and finally, on that 
account, into duels with a German baron and a 
French count. He was one of those numerous Con- 
tinental princes, we suppose, through whose hair 
‘the shadow of a monarch’s crown sweeps”’ with 
but a faint and glow-worm-like lustre, and whose 
chief business it is to be on the constant alert for 
some stray princess, whose chances for grasping a 
sceptre are not as uncertain as their own. These 
are the men who are seen chasing kingdoms up and 
down the European world, following them from 
bush to bush, as Mrs. Durham would say, with a 
handful of salt ! 

‘¢ As for my employer,”’ said Martin, ‘‘ he is doubt- 
less a great man in his own country—he is certainly 
a very remarkable one on this side of the water. He 
wears a diamond large enough for a crown-jewel, 
and carries a musical snuff-box in his pocket—an in- 
strument to which the old lady seems to have a par- 
ticular aversion, for in a fit of impatience one day 
she spoke most contemptuously of it, and called it ‘a 
little fiddling thing; forall the world like a katydid 
trying to play Yankee Doodle on a jewsharp!’ But 
Mr. Durham: is fond of music and isn’t to be put 
down. Even to-day, when the storm was coming 
on, he wound up his ‘little Amphion,’ as he calls it, 
but of course ‘no one-could hear a note of it, andeven 
Mr. Durham was only conscious of. its operation by 
the jarring:sensation in his pocket. I pray- you, 
Master Dominic, pass: the wine. . Come, come, 
Signor Silencia,”’? continued the old eourier, address- 
ing Dummy with a complimentary translation of his 
soubriquet, at the same time filling the little man’s 
glass, *‘come, come, drink) man, and thaw! It’s 
mild wine, and no harm in it—only monte rosa— 
drink !’? Poor Dummy, who was used to doing as 
he was bid, raised the brimming tumbler to his lips, 
and making a very wry face, for the wine was very 
sour to the palate of one not used to it, gave three 
gulps and one choke, which ended his imbibing for 
that night. 


** Why, to be sure, the wine is a little thin and 





sour,’’ said Martin, looking at the light through his 
glass with one eye. ‘A little—ah! it wasn’t so in 
the days of Monsieur Barras; while he was claven- 
dier, he would beat a kind of call to arms on his 
snuff box, and handing me a pinch, would say, 
‘come, Martin, my friend, we have seen service— 
hard and glorious—though under different masters— 
come, let us re-fight our battles and recount our ad- 
ventures !’ which, of course, we did, over a bottle 
of—ah! that’s not the same’”—and old Martin be- 
gan a soliloquy over the wine, made up of all sorts 
of vinous reminiscences; meanwhile the butterfly of 
his fancy went flitting down the past, and sipping 
from the choice and flower-like cups of memory 
which had, in days gone by, cheered the highways 
of Europe, from St. Petersburg to Constantinople, 
and from London to Naples. 

‘‘ Let us drink,”’ said an old guide at the upper 
end of the table, ‘‘ in commemoration of this day’s 
adventure, and our providential delivery !’? Accord- 
ingly, as is the universal custom of Christendom, 
they drained to the memory of their deliverance the 
cups whose depths contain the very essence of ob- 
livion! How strange, in the same wine people wil! 
drown recollection, and drink to remember! We 
once heard a wiseacre say, that ‘‘there is a deal of 
human nature in a man;” and we are here struck 
with the force of that remark—its wisdom is fathom- 
less—let the reader ponder upon it; but we must 
pass on. 

Old Martin observed, in conclusion, that he had 
been a wayfarer in the world of travel for upward of 
forty years—‘‘ Ay, forty years !”’ said he, shaking his 
head and looking into his glass, as if he saw the 
figures 40 swimming in the wine; ‘‘and have seen 
perilous times on land and at sea, but never met with 
any serious accident, not has any mishap ever be- 
fallen those with whom I traveled. It frequently 
happens,’’ continued the courier, assuming a look of 
great wisdom and importance, ‘‘ that Providence 
spares a whole crew for the sake of one, whose 
services upon earth the Ailwise Director cannot dis- 
pense with—and no employers of mine ever came to 
harm by land or water.” 

** You forget, friend Martin,”’ cried the old guide 
before mentioned, ‘‘ you forget the greatest of your 
employ.ers—Bonaparte! He came to harm, surely— 
and a terrible shipwreck it was !”’ 

‘* By no means !’’ answered Martin, firmly, who 
had taken the figurative shipwreck of the guide lite- 
rally, ‘‘by no means; our great general died in 
exile! and besides, you know I was not with him 
then.”’ 

‘Or he wouldn’t have died!” said the other. 
laughing. 

‘It would, perhaps, be presuming too much,’’ re- 
joined Martin, ‘‘ to say that; but we are all instru- 
ments in the hands of Providence, some greater and 
some less—and no one knows what’s reserved 
for him.”’ 

** Unless he is a friend of the cook’s!’’ said the old 
guide, with a degree of levity quite shocking to the 
courier’s feelings. 
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Martin was one of those comfortably-minded per- 
sons who go through life without ever a suspicion of 
their own unimportance. He lived in the firm faith 
that if he was not a wheel, he was at least a most 
indispensable cog in the great timepiece of the 
world, swung in the unfathomable fob of eternity! 

One of the guides from the Italian side inquired of 
those from Martigny if they had seen or heard any 
thing of the captain of the bandits, the notorious 
Malatest? At the mention of this name all but the 
speaker were silent, and every face exhibited the 
deepest interest. 

‘‘It is well known,” continued the same voice, 
‘‘ that he is prowling somewhere among the wild re- 
treats of the mountains. The Pope smoked him out 
of the Roman dominions, and the Austrians made it 
rather warm for him in Lombardy and Tuscany ; 
but he was tuo keen a fox for them—he had more 
than one entrance and exit to his burrows. But they 
are still in hot pursuit of him. He isa strange fellow, 
and people tell very wild and wonderful stories about 
him. Some say that he has dealing with the Evil 
One, and that he can assume any disguise he pleases. 
One minute you see him as an old beggar, and 
‘‘ presto change,”’ he is a gay gentleman, winning 
the hearts of all the women who look on him; an- 
other, and he is an old monk with a big snuff box, 
and suddenly you see everybody taking off their 
hats to the bishop, without ever suspecting him for 
a counterfeit. It is a well-known fact that he 
entered Milan at the Port Romana as an old abbott 


en l 


‘‘Forgive the intrusion, my children,” continued 
he; ‘*I was just looking for a small portmanteau— 
do not move, I see it is not here; doubtless the good 
brother hath taken itto my chamber. But come, we 
will taste wine together,’’ pursued the priest, seizing 
a large cup, and filling it, “‘and may this Malatest 
speedily meet his deserts; and may those who now 








from Bergamo; that he went to the Opera at La 
Scala as an Austrian officer, and the next morning 
took the Simplon road out at the Arco della pace, in 
the character ot Rhadetzky himself!” 

‘““He must be the Devil, indeed!’’ exclaimed an- 
other, ‘‘to succeed in deceiving the Austrian police.”’ 

‘* Yes, truly !”? continued the former speaker. ‘It 
is said, also, that he has a castle somewhere between 
the clouds and crags among the Apennines, where 
he hides his ill-gotten treasure, and where he keeps 
concealed and imprisoned many beautiful maidens 
whom he has either carried off by force, or won by 
his black arts. It is known as the ‘ Eagle’s Nest ;’ 
and although it has been frequently seen from a dis- 
tance, and whole regiments of soldiers and police 
have gone in search of it, when they come to the 
place where it seemed to be, there was nothing to be 
found but jagged und broken rocks, with the white 
stream pouring down the mountain, and the wild 
vulture screaming overhead !”’ 

‘‘And some have thought that the vulture was 
only another disguise of this fiend, Malatest!’’ said 
a deep voice just behind the speaker—is it not so ?”’ 
All started and looked with surprise at the priest who 
now stood smiling upon them—for not one of the 
company had seen him enter. At the first sound of 
his voice a shock ran through their hearts as if it had 
been uttered by the veritable captain himself; but 
the bland smile of his countenance, and the pious and 
fatherly bearing toward them, in a moment pacified 
every suspicion. 





nourish him be condemned to drink wine for a month 
to come seven-fold as sour as this! paz vobiscum!”’ 
And he drained the cupata breath. ‘But did you 
not say,’’? continued he, as he replaced the glass, 
addressing the former speaker, ‘ did you not say that 
the police were in hot pursuit of this scourge ?”’ 
“Ay, truly!’? was the reply. ‘They are out 
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afier him in every direction. The supposition is 
that he is somewhere among these mountains, and 
therefore the Austrian government has set spies at 
every pass to cut off his return or escape. There 
were three of the police came up with us to-day in 
disguise from Aoste.”’ 

«And [ suppose,” rejoined the priest, without 
exhibiting the slightest emotion, ‘‘ will remain sta- 
tioned here ?”’ 

‘‘ Most likely,” was the reply. 

‘‘T observed them not at table,’’ continued the 
former, ‘‘ but suppose they are disguised as travelers, 
the better to carry out their design ?”’ 

“‘ Ay, your reverence,” rejoined the other, ‘they 
are shrewd fellows.’’ 





‘‘ And, by my faith, they had need be,” said the 
priest, smiling, “if what you say of the captain be 
true !”’ 

“Oh! they think they have him trapped now,” 
ejaculated another of the Italian guides, ‘‘ and assert 
with confidence that before another two weeks they 
will have his head on the top of one of the gates of 
Milan.” 

“Ah, no, no!’’ said the priest, very doubtfully, 
‘‘T fear not; from all I know of this captain, I fear 
not—you may almost expect as soon to see my head 
there as his.’”? So saying he gave them a benedic- 
tion, and withdrew into the general reception- 
room. 

[To be continued. 





THE GIRLS OF SONG. 


(INSCRIBED TO WILLIAM R. DEMPSTER.) 


BY WM. H. C. HOSMER. 


Comer back to memory, and wear 
Your chaplets of poetic glory, 
Bright Laura of the goldon hair, 
And Tasso’s royal Leonora ! 
But wakeners of a brighter throng 
Of pleasant thoughts, and visions airy, 
Are those immortal girls of song— 
Sweet ‘* Bonny Jean’’ and *‘ Highland Mary.”’ 


Fair picture to poetic eye 
Is Una, with her white lamb straying, 
Or Rosalind, a masquer sly, 
The part of boy in Arden playing ; 
But never toward those rustic belles 
My heart will in attachment vary, 
Who weave for me poetic spells— 
Young ** Bonny Jean’ and ‘‘ Highland Mary.’? 





I love, in inspiration’s hour, 
While Fancy her weird realm discloses, 
To think of Love’s own passion-flower, 
Young Juliet, with her wreath of roses: 
But never walked Elysian plain, 
Or lingered in the ** Land of Faéry,”’ 
Forms dearer than that precious twain— 
Blythe ‘* Bonny Jean” and ‘“‘ Highland Mary.’? 


The lassies still are young and fair, 
Defying Death and Time’s endeavor ; 
Their lover was the Bard of Ayr, 
And in his lay they live forever. 
Methinks the sun would be less bright, 
Less beautiful the welkin starry, 
Had never woke to “life and light’’ 
Blythe ‘‘ Bonny Jean’ and ‘‘ Highland Mary.’’ 





THE ARCHITECTS. 


BY WM. EDWARD KNOWLES. 


ToiLeRs in the work of life, 
Rearing up the structures fair, 
Stand within the place of strife, 
With your arms and foreheads bare, 


Rear the building doubly strong, 
Roof and gables pointed well ; 
And its portals guard from wrong, 

Leaving truth for sentinel ! 


Let the virtues which we teach 
Seem of us a better part, 

And let glow the truths we preach, 
On the fireside of the heart. 


Else our work be counted lost, 
In the structures we have built, 





And we get not back the cost, 
By our negligence—not guilt. 


If we slight this work of ours, 
Leaving parts, and finish none, 
We can not, in after hours, 
Do the work we should have done. 


We must finish as we go, 

Stone by stone lay up with care; 
Else the pillars laid below 

Will not hold the gables there. 


But commencing as we should, 
Block by block, and part by part, 
We shall build the structure good, 
Filled with treasures from the heart. 











CENTRAL AMERICA. 


INDIAN CARRERA.—JOHN BULL. 





BY WILLIAM DOWE. 





Here stands the giant portal of two seas. 
It is a very pretty quarrel as it stands. 


CenTRAL AMERICA interests us—taking a broad 
and general view of that region—for many reasons. 
It has the earliest and most authentic history on this 
soil, and takes the imagination by its associations of 
antiquity. In every thing archeological it is far 
beyond our northern places of Anglo-Saxon and 
French settlement. All the works written upon it— 
those of Stephens and Squier most especially—give 
us a high idea of its richness, recollections, resources 
—of a solid, old-world architecture, picturesque, or 
splendid, in the midst of the gorgeous vegetation of 
the tropics—gray donjon-towers, once a brave de- 
fense against the arrows of Diriangan, forts scarred 
all over by the culverin balls of the British buc- 
caneers, battled houses, Aacitendas, minsters and 
monasteries, bearing the @rugo and the weather- 
stains of time—all these carry the mind back to that 
most brilliant and impulsive of eras, the Sixteenth 
Century, when the old feudal chivalry, having run 
a remarkable career, began to lay aside the “ helm 
and hauberk’s twisted mail,’”’ and give place to the 
champions of science and the Sea, then inaugurating 
a new period of maritime enterprise and conquest. 
But those European features are not the only thiags 
that stir up the fancy, or gratify the curiosity in that 
locality. There are ihe immemorial remnants of the 
more ancient occupants of the soil—things that give 
Spanish America an aboriginal dignity belonging, in 
the same degree, to no other part of these continents. 
The massive pyramidal structures, with thick and 
lofty forests growing on them, and the rude sculp- 
tures strangely entangled with the roots and the brush- 
wood, give one the notion of a higher and more 
populous state of civilization, formerly existing in 
the midst of these valleys, lakes, and mountain 
plateaux. A power of mind and means is exhibited 
in the masonry and the curious carvings, which 
shows that the people who once inhabited the 
Isthmus, had ideas beyond those of the other red or 
swarthy children of the ground, in the extra-tropical 
latitudes, north or south—better ideas of social life 
and leisure, mechanism, and, perhaps, science. 
Altogether, these suggestives of European history 
and associations in the midst of a continent which 
has, comparatively, noauthentic antiquity—and these 
wonderful memorials of a state of society glimmering 
through the haze of traditions and dreams, combined 
with the ever-living beauty and splendor of the forest 
vegetation and scenery in the midst of which they 
repose, make the charm which attaches the imagi- 
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nation so much to those interesting regions of Central 
America. 

These are not the only considerations which at- 
tract our attention to that part of the world; there 
are others, belonging to this age of progress, and to 
our future history of America. There is not much 
need to dwell on the geographical importance of 
that irregular Isthmian territory ; it is amply proved 
by the eager and ominous rivalry existing between 
the two greatest maritime powers of the giobe, on 
the subject of colonizing or controlling it. England 
and the United States have recognized Central 
America as the porch and passage-way of a com- 
merce destined to connect the Eastern world with 
the Western, and constitute the prosperity and glory 
of those who may be able to secure the largest share 
in it. The friends of commerce and peaceful civiliza- 
tion look forward to the crowd of swift and wealthy 
argosies which shall yet come to the gates of Darien 
or Nicaragua, whitening the seas on either side with 
their sails and the foam of their wheels. . But before 
that calm and comfortable picture can be realized, 
it is very probable the battle-ships of nations will 
find themselves taking up the argument from. the 
diplomatists, and waking the volcanic echoes of that 
Debateable Ground in a very agitating manner. The 
English and ourselves look upon it as vitally iden- 
tified with our respective interests. To think John 
Bull will loose his strong hold on Belize and the 
other places over which he has hoisted his flag, is to 
mistake that high-handed character furiously. To 
suppose that these United States will permit or long 
tolerate the growth of English colonies, within 
cannon-shot of New Orleans, is just as fallacious a 
fancy. Here is a knot—a Gordian entanglement— 
which the Perrys, the Napiers, the Joneses and Sey- 
mours will probably be called on to untie, some 
angry morning or other. 

The Central States are feeble, quarrelsome, and 
incapable of covering their own ground, or develop- 
ing its resources. When the strong necessities of 
human progress, and the willful impulses of national 
pride and commerce in arms, coming from the 
strength of England, on one side, and our own 
powerful resources on the other, shall begin to carry 
out a terrible argument around their coasts and 
rivers, we may fancy how their customary con- 
fusions will become worse confounded. In sucha 
state of things, their rights and their occupation 
would be but trifles in the way ‘of the giant com- 
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batants; and these half Spanish, half Indian races 
would meet the fate of other dispossessed nations— 
of the Red Men, the Kaffirs, the Mahrattas, the Cali- 
fornians, the Burmese, and ‘the rest of those who 
well know that the law of this globe is truly and 
openly the law of “the strong hand’’—as it was 
from the beginning— 
‘* The simple plan 


That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.’’ 


The control of the Isthmus, to which every im- 
pulse of our progress is bringing us, would give 
these States the maritime supremacy of the world. 
if John Bull will permit this, without. striking in, 
according to his wont, for a lion’s share of the great 
harvest, he is ‘‘pigeon-livered, and lacks gall ;”’ 
which is an absurd reduction. For he is as high- 
hearted and truculent as of old. No prophetic pic- 
ture of Isthmian America, then, can be drawn with- 
out the sulphury smoke of broadsides rolling in the 
foreground, among the volcanoes, and the Stars 
shining through and over all, loftily and predomi- 
nantly. 

Central America is—in political geography—the 
style of the territory formerly constituting the old 
Captaiary of Guatemala under the kings of Spain. 
It comprises Guatemala and its dependencies, Hon- 
duras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, 
lying together, over 1200 miles in length, between 
the 8th and 17th degree of north latitude, on the 
narrow land connecting North and South America. 
The country comprises 150,000 square mijles—an 
extent nearly equal to that of New England and the 
Middle States. It contains, according to the not 
very exact census, about 1,900,000 inhabitants— 
whites, Indians, and mixed breeds—the latter greatly 
prodominating, being, it is stated, four-fifths of the 
population. Guatemala, which has the Mexican 
territory on the north and west, and Honduras 
and San Salvador on the south-east, comprises 13 
provinces, (Quesaltenangos is now united with it,) 
and about 700,000 inhabitants ; and covers 4500 square 
leagues. Its chief port is Isabel, in the neighborhood 
of Belize. The English trade through these is 
greater than that of all the world beside; and the 
Engtish influence was always considered strong in 
Guatemala. Honduras seems to be the most con- 
siderable of the five states in extent. It contains 
about 600,000 inhabitants. San. Salvador, a Pacific 
territory—but otherwise with as belligerent a cha- 
racter as the rest—has over 200,000 souls, and covers 
about 1000 square leagues. Nicaragua lies between 
the states of Honduras, San Salvador, and Costa 
Rica. Ithas an area of over 6000 square leagues, 
with a population of 300,000 persons, of whom 
25,000 are white, and the rest dark or mixed. Costa 
Rica covers 2240 square leagues, and has a popula- 
tion of 100,000 souis, the whites greatly prepon- 

derating over the others. The rich mines of Ti- 
singal procured for this territory the name Costa 
Rica. It has 70 primary schools and a university, 


and a little Protestant congregation is tolerated there 


Costa Rica holds out a great many encouragements 
to immigration. 

These fine states lie within the tropics; but their 
natural temperature is greatly modified by their po- 
sition between two oceans, and by the hilly, irre- 
gular features of the country. The Atlantic borders 
are the most moist and unhealthy; those of the 
Pacific are comparatively dry and salubrious. The 
great South American chain of the Cordilleras is 
continued through the Isthmus, but in the condition 
of broken ranges and groups, many of which are 
voleanic cones. Tropical America is full of such 
mountains, and earthquakes there are nearly as plenty 
as thunder-storms with us. Most of these cones, 
fire-breathing in former times, are now extinct— 
there are eight of them in Costa Rica. Less than 
half a dozen are now found, giving out fire and smoke 
in the states of Central America. These continua- 
tions of the great South American range, following 
their law, keep close to the Pacific coast; a con- 
sequence of which is that the principal rivers of the 
country are found flowing to the Atlantic side, hav- 
ing longer courses in that direction. The mineral 
resources of Central America are very great, and 
lying comparatively unproductive. The vegetation 
is vigorous, and full of variety—embracing forests 
of logwood, ebony, and gum trees, cacao or choco- 
late trees, sugar-canes, tobacco, coffee, cotton, cochi- 
neal, etc. The cacao is one of the most remarkable 
products of Central America ; its cultivation is care- 
fully attended to, and it is largely exported. The 
cofiee of the country is said to rival that of Mocha in 
excellence of flavor; and its cotton, particularly that 
of the Mosquito coast, is considered as good as any 
in the world. The reader will here perceive one 
significant reason why England manifests such a 
tenacious attachment to her Mosquito protectorate. 
Both on its Atlantic and Pacific coasts, Central 
America is indented with many good harbors, con- 
necting it with the commerce of the world. Stating 
the whole case, summarily, we may say, as Crom- 
well did when he looked along the Irish plains of 
the Blackwater, “'That is a country well worth 
fighting for.” And, indeed, no part of America has 
witnessed more fighting in its time than that Isthmian 
territory. It was here, at Costa Rica, that the 
Spanish flag was first unfurled on the continent ; and 
here the successive conquistadors cut their way to 
the Pacific—making the sign of the cross and leaving 
the sign of their swords everywhere. For the last 
thirty years that locality has been what Flanders 
was, formerly, in Europe—a cockpit! Central Ame- 
rica was the cockpit of this hemisphere—no dis- 
paragement to the Columbian republics! and there 
are some more notable mazzs to come ! 

The history of the country, for three hundred 
years, under the Spanish dominion, offers nothing 
of more interest than the fact that the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the place, instead of being extirpated, 
were allowed to live and leave to the present time 
a vast preponderance of native blood. When the 
wild summons of the French Revolution aroused 





—the religion of all the states being the Catholic. 


the nations from’a long sleep, (and bad as some of its 
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features were—particularly its reactions—that pa- 
roxysm did good in sounding a trumpet, and bidding 
the stupid world go ahead, in the name of every 
thing true and terrible !) and when those offshoots of 
the Revolution, the Bonapartes, obliged the fine, 
lazy folks of Old Spain to open their eyes, and get 
ideas of Cortes, charters, reforms, and other things 
beside their miserable Borbones, the Spanish colo- 
nies began to think they had better look a little more 
to their own affairs, and rely something more on 
themselves; and thus commenced their agitation for 
self-government. They had heard of our old Thir- 
teen—Liberty’s dear dozen—in the North, and took 
heart. England, like the fox in the fable, who had 
lost his own tail, and wished to see others lose 
theirs, encouraged the disaffected colonists; and 
Canning boasted, in 1823, that he had ‘‘ called a new 
world into existence to redress the balance of the 
old.”” Mexico had been eleven years struggling for 
her independence, when Guatemala—the Captainry 
—moved on its own account. The Mexicans, with 
the true Spanish or Portuguese instinct, only thought 
of an emperor to succeed the rejected monarchy of 
Spain ; that is, the higher and more influential! classes 
of the country chose this policy. Full of the ideas 
and prejudices of the recent state of things, they re- 
sisted the liberals, who advocated the theory of re- 
publican independence, and were triumphant for a 
time. Iturbide was exalted to the old imperial rank 
of Montezuma; and he then sent an army, under 
Filisola, into Guatemala, to sustain the aristocracy 
of that place, and bring the country into a union with 
the Mexican empire. The independents of Gua- 
temala were defeated, and Central America, in three 
Captainries—C hiapas, Sacatepequez, and Nicaragua 
—was pronounced an appanage of the throne of 
Mexico. The Congress of the patriots, composed of 
the delegates of Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, were forced to shift and 
dodge, from place to place, to escape the imperialists. 
At last they made up their minds to appeal to the 
United States. But in the midst of the confusion, the 
liberals were relieved to hear that their Mexican 
brothers had taken heart of grace and demolished his 
imperial majesty, Iturbide. Then Filisola and his 
troops went away, and the aristocracy were over- 
powered in theirturn. In 1824 the five states sent 
delegates to a Constituante Assembly which then 
proceeded on its revolutionary way ; all titles were 
abolished ; papal bulls were prohibited ; the privileges 
of the clergy were restricted; people were free to 
travel out of the country or toemigrate intoit. Other 
changes were made in a fine, free spirit, and the Fede- 
ral Republic of Central America hoisted its indepen- 
dent national flag. This had on its field the motto: 
‘“God, Union, Liberty!” over five volcanoes; a 
blazonry certainly ominous of the future outbursts of 
fire and smoke which attended the progress of that vol- 
canic republic, now, it may be added, an extinct one! 

All the federal states next made their own con- 
stitutions, and then formed a central government, 
consisting of a President, a Senate and House of Re- 





presentatives, ail on the plan of the Anglo-Saxons. 


In 1825, General Arce was made first President, 
Mariano Beltreano Vice President, and General 
Aycinena commander of the forces. Thus the ship 
of the commonweal! was set in motion; but its pro- 
gress was unfortunate from the beginning. Evil 
principles, long bound up with the frame of Spanish 
society there, marred the fortune of the republic ; 
and their influences are still at work in Central Ame- 
rica. Spanish America differed from Anglo-Saxon 
America. The people of the latter came here to 
avoid the hierarchies and aristocracies of Europe. 
The Spaniards brought both along with them, came 
to accept them, and lived among them or by them. 
Our revolutionists had no titles to put out of the way, 
no priesthood to coerce. In Spanish America, the 
nobles and priests, and their influences, were on 
American ground when the colonies had become 
states. With us, there wasa clear ground for our 
superstructure ; there, they had mountains of old 
rubbish cumbering the ground, and refusing to be 
carted off. The “ azure-blooded”’ aristocracy could 
not fall into the ways of American democracy. 
Backed by the priesthood, they made a vigorous re- 
sistance against change, which threw the infant 
Federation into a confusion something analogous to 
that of the first French Revolution. The President 
was o!liged to march into Nicaragua to put down a 
civil war excited by a rebellious bishop. In’ San 
Salvador the people chose a bishop for themselves, 
raising thereby a storm, the wind of which went over 
the Alps, and came back again without diminution. In 
Costa Rica, an attempt was made to restore the 
Spanish monarchy. Any one who looks at the map, 
and sees the pious nomenclature sprinkled over the 
lands and waters of the old Spanish dominion, will 
say that Catholic devotion must have been very 
strong in these parts—and he will conclude pretty 
justly. The religious sentiment was always very 
potent in Central America—particularly among the 
Indians, and it was not difficult to excite a vehement 
popular feeling against the liberal government. The 
reformers and the priesthood were hearty antagonists, 
and their fierce arguments agitated all the republic. 
In 1826, Flores, Lieutenant-Governor of Guatemala, 
who had refused to exempt the convents from tax- 
ation, was set upon by the people of Quesaltenango, 
and murdered in the church, at the horns of the 
altar. A struggle of parties followed, and the liberals 
were worsted. The aristocratic party were upper- 
most in Guatemala. But the other states would not 
consent to that condition of things, and their armed 
bands were put in motion to restore matters. The 
confusion became wild and general. What with the 
central government and the state governments, the 
aristocrats and the liberals, the priests and the 
generals, the marchings and countermarchings, the 
stormings and sackings, the pursuits and the run- 
nings away, the reader soon finds himself losing the 
thread of his ideas in the bewildering history of 
Central America. Milton said there was as little 


interest in the wars of the Saxon octarchy, or hep- 
tarchy, or anarchy, as in those of kites and crows in 
One would be apt to say the same’of these 


the air. 
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struggles in the Isthmian states, but for one thing— 
the principle involved. Modern chance-medley of 
civil war has that advantage over the ancient. Still, 
through all the clouds of crime and ferocious passion, 
we can recognize the flag of a principle—terribly be- 
grimed and riddled, and ridiculed, but flying, neverthe- 
less—or fluttering. A sharp eye can follow it through 
the smoke of social progress in Central America. 

In 1829 the liberals of San Salvador, Honduras, 
and Nicaragua, sent a force, under Francisco Mo- 
razan, by which the aristocratic party was over- 
thrown. The revolutionary order of things was now 
restored, and, as Arce had fled, Barrundia was made 
President of the republic. Morazan, the son df a 
West Indian Creole, was the life of the revolution, 
and performed his part with sternness. He took the 
Archbishop of Guatemala, and the heads of all the 
religious houses and orders in the state, and packed 
them out of the country at one fell swoop, in one 
lamenting ship. All the religious houses were sup- 
pressed, the property appropriated to the purposes 
of education, and the convents turned into prisons, 
schools, hospitals, and so forth. Then all religious 
orders were abolished through the entire federation, 
and the Catholic ceased to be the religion of the 
state. It was decreed that all religions should stand 
on the same level. This, of course, was the Reign 
of Terror, and Morazan was Marat. 

But the defeated party were not idle. The feel- 
ings of the people were excited by the clergy against 
such sacrilege, and, at the end of two years, Arce 
came back from Mexico. with an army. He was 
supported by insurrections in the states. Guzman 
raised the flag of Spain in Honduras, and Spanish 
emissaries kept Nicaragua in hot water. But the 
progressives held their own, and the flag of the 
Castles and Lions was dragged, at a mule’s tail, in 
the streets of Omoa. That storm blew over; but 
another soon rose, The states, distrustful of Gua- 
temala, and seeing no good come of the union, 
agita'ed a secession. In 1831, Morazan wus made 
President of the Republic, and struggled to keep it 
together. He made San Salvador the centre of the 
federation—the District of Columbia, as it were. 
Tithes were abolished, the code of our Chancellor 
Livingston translated and adopted, and Congress 
went into mourning for old Jeremy Bentham, who 
had taken a great interest in that fighting pentagon, 
and written a body of laws for it. The Centrals did 
not make use of his code, though, perhaps, they 
would not have turned out worse under it than they 
did in the end. They attempted to cultivate trial 
by jury; but they might as well have tried beet- 
root or barley; it died under those tropical skies. 
Meantime, the priesthood, who, along with the abo- 
lition of tithes, saw marriage, under the imported 
code, made a civil ceremony, and their own influence 
and dues thus. largely curtailed, went vigorously to 
work against the godless reformers. The Indian and 
Mestizo population were excited by reports that they 
were about to be supplanted in their ancestral homes 
by foreign immigrants. «a conspiracy of the abo- 
rigines broke out in San Salvador in 1832, under 





Auingo, an Indian. To punish the priests for their 
part in these movements, they were deprived of all 
their fiestas, except Sundays, and five holydays in 
the year—a remorseless blow! Al! magistrates under 
the new code exercised their functions at their peril, 
and a Livingston judge was what a tithe-proctor was 
in Ireland, formerly, a mark to shoot at. Reform 
never had a more unpromising population to make 
experiments on; and these last were the more diffi- 
cult that the religious sentiment of the country 
was all on the side of the Indians against repub- 
leanism. At the time of the cholera, in 1836, the 
people broke out vehemently. It was reported that 
the strangers had poisoned the wells, and were de- 
stroying the population. In 1837, a body of federal 
troops was sent against a mob of Indians and Mes- 
tizos, whom they attacked at Santa Rosa in San 
Salvador. But the government soldiers were beaten 
back with loss. This action was memorabie for the 
success of an aboriginal force, after a long period of 
subjection; but still more, for the first notable ap- 
pearance of a man destined to play a large sub- 
sequent part upon the stage of Central America. 

The most remarkable man on these continents, at 
present, is a native American—that is, an Indian 
man with Toltecan blood in his veins. He has 
reached the highest rank of soldiership and a seat of 
governmental authority scarcely inferior to a throne. 
That man is Rafael Carrera, and his history, when 
it shall be faithfully written, if such can ever be the 
case, will be found a romance of wild Indian life 
and soldierly ambition as striking as any that an 
imaginative brain could well conceive. His career 
combines the predatory adventures of Rob Roy 
with the military energy of Abdel Kader and the 
formal statesmanship of an Anglo-Saxon president. 
His life, from the time of Santa Rosa, has been more 
or less identified with the history of Guatemala. 
He was born, probably, about 1814, in that state, of 
very humble parents, Though decidedly of Indian 
complexion, he has been ranked with the class 
called Ladinos. In 1829, he was a drummer in the 
army of the conservative general, Aycenina; but 
when Morazan entered Guatemala, in that year, the 
army was dispersed, and little Carrera ran away to 
Matasquintla, a wild part of the country, where he 
tended herds and pigs. People who wish to throw 
contempt on him, by saying he was once a pig- 
driver and herd-boy, go very near casting a re- 
flection on David himself, who followed cattle in 
early life before he headed rapparees near the cave 
of Adullam. Mindful of his military connection, 
touched, as became his Indian blood, with a distrust 
of strangers; and, moreover; moved like a good 
Catholic, Carrera soon joined his countrymen in 
their wild movements against the existing order of 
things, and, (probably in virtue of his drummer’s 
jacket) got a few herd-boys to obey him, in the first 
instance. Thenceforward he followed a free forest 
life, in very light clothing, realizing, pretty nearly, 
Coleridge’s idea of 


The naked man 
Who wandered up and down, in liberty. 
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He had arather motley following, and went about 
shooting all the Livingston judges that came in his 
way, charging juries after a fashion not exactly con- 
templated by Coke or Story, and levying black mail 
on the haciendas, like a Scottish catheran of the 
picturesque old school. In time his course of ac- 
tion began to take a more distinct shape. He pro- 
nounced for the expulsion of strangers, the repeal of 
the Livingston code—with its trial by jury, and its 
magistrates’ marriage, the recall of the friars, the re- 
storation of convents and tithes, the expulsion of 
heretics, and the good old usages of their forefathers. 
A rather vigorous platform, that, for such a savage 
young Tory ! He soon became a terror to the govern- 
ment, and troops were sent after him and his followers. 
The soldiers inflicted many severities against the re- 
bels ; and, in one of their razzias, the wife of Carrera 
was fatally outraged. This, of course, only made him 
the more fixed in his fighting and predatory course of 
life. 

In 1838, while the people of the neighboring city 
of Antigua marched against Guatemala, on one side, 
Carrera approached to besiege it on the other. 
Galvez, the Lieutenant-Governor repulsed the An- 
tiguans. But Carrera’s force of eight or ten thou- 
sand men—a grotesque and terrible mob following 
his heels obediently—were resolved to get into the 
trembling city. On this occasion, being asked if his 
“troops were in regiments, he said he did not under- 
stand that mode of managing soldiers—he had them 
all in one body, and that was enough! He attacked 
the town tumultuously, and took it. Aneye witness 
has described his triumphal entry, and the general 
shudder of terror when he and his free leopards, his 
pardos libres, came huzzaing and hungry into the 
Plaza. He had on his head a large straw hat, with 
a green bough wreathed around it, and wore a dress 
of tawdry cotton, ornamented with Madonnas and 
pictures of the saints. His pards had also green 
boughs in their sombreros ; and thus overshadowed 
by their military greenery, they must have sug- 
gested to any frightened reader of Shakspeare, who 
may have been peeping out of the British consulate, 
the idea of Birnam wood that came to Dunsinene. 
At sunset, accompanied by the priests, Carrera and 
his guards went to the cathedral, where the vesper 
service to the Virgin was intoned in a picturesque 
and formidable manner, the young chief wearing all 
the while the uniform of the federal commander, 
Prem, which one of his free leopards had brought, 
among other things, out of that general’s house. 
The conservative party, whom he had restored to 
power, were very much afraid of himself and his 
army, and desired that he would lead them away from 
the city. He consented, stipulating for 10,000 dollars 
for the Indians, and a coloneley and the governorship 
of Mita for himself—all which was granted, of course. 

President Morazan now advanced from San Sal- 
vador, and pursued Carrera and his followers; but 
they escaped in the fastnesses of the country. On 
his return, Morazan left Carvallo as governor of 
Guatemala. The latter put forth a proclamation, 
offering 1500 dollars and two caballerias of land for 





Carrera’s body, dead or alive. In a few months thé 
latter came, quite alive, to claim the reward in 
Guatemala ; where he was received by the hidalgos 
and priests as a deliverer. Then came General 
Salazar, who drove him out, and pursued him 
vigorously from pluce to place. His feats, adven- 
tures, and escapes, while conducting this fugitive 
guerilla warfare, were many and wonderful. When 
all his pards were scattered, he was hunted like 
a wild beast through the thickets, gorges, and 
swamps; and he was once on the top of a small 
dead volcano, while his pursuers lay about its cir- 
cular base, confident that they had him now or 
never! But he escaped, nevertheless. At last he 
was forced to treat with General Guzman, of Quesal- 
tenango, and agree to surrender the arms of his fol- 
lowers—a very good-for-nothing armory—and dis- 
perse the men. 

Meanwhile the term of Morazan’s presidency ex- 
pired in 1839, and the fate of the federation, retarded 
by his efforts, was precipitated in consequence. 
Honduras, Costa Rica, and Guatemala, declared their 
independence, and the republic was virtually broken. 
General Aycenina came back, and the conservative 
reaction gathered strength. Carrera, on the invita- 
tion of the aristocrats, again advanced on Guatemala, 
at the head of anarmy. He was received with dis- 
tinction; and having conferred upon him the title of 
general and dictator, the authorities proceeded to re- 
nounce the federal government. Riviera Paz was 
made President of the State of Guatemala, and the 
work of reaction began. But when the priesthood 
demanded that their old revenues should be restored, 
they were opposed by the secular members of their 
party, and Carrera’s reverend friends saw with vexa- 
tion that he sided with the lay politicians in the mat- 
ter. He is reported to have said, that those who 
wanted the services of the clergy would and should 
pay for them! Meantime the Highland province of 
Quesaltenango Was incorporated with the dictator- 
ship of Guatemala. About this time Mr. Stephens, 
the traveler, had an interview with Carrera. He 
saw him at table, counting money—Colonel Monte 
Rosa, a black mestizo, sitting near him in a dashing 
uniform, and several other persons in the room. 
Carrera appeared about five feet and a half high, with 
straight black hair, beardless, and with the Indian 
complexion and expression. He did not seem more 
than 21 years old; but he told Mr. Stephens he was 
23. In conversation he was simple and frank; and 
told the visitor that he had begun with thirteen men 
armed with old muskets, which were fired: off with 
cigars! The business tone of this is amusing—like 
that of a trader stating that he began with thir- 
teen dollars, or thirteen hundred! But, after all, 
Carrera spoke properly: he was giving an account of 
his own business. He showed eight wounds, and 


said he had three bullets in his body. He said he 
liked the people of Guatemala—they never deceived 
him. He had then learned to write his name, and 
thrown away the stamp he used at first. Stephens 
gave him some advice—to do good to his country; 
when he laid his hand on his heart and said he would 
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do it. He was boyish in his manner, and yet grave 
—never smiling. This last is a strong proof of his 
Indian blood. 

San Salvador was now the only state which stood 
by the federal principle. Morazan raised a force at 
that place, and marched with 1200 men on Guatema- 
la. He entered the city in March, 1840, and then 
began a decisive struggle. He found himself unsup- 
ported, and hemmed in on the Plaza by four or five 
thousand Indians, under Carrera himself. This bat- 
tle, the most important of the war, was fierce and 
bloody; but after a deadly loss in men and officers 
Morazan was driven out of the city. He escaped 
with difficulty to San Salvador, and thence went 
away to Valparaiso with a few followers, hoping for 
better times—which have not yet arrived. 

Carrera was now master of Gutemala—as power- 
ful there as the camel-driver of old was once in Me- 
dina. The conservative and priest parties now 
found, to their surprise, that he had a judgment and 
will of his own, and that he would have no very 
violent reaction. Nicaragua, Honduras, and San 
Salvador, desired another trial of the federal union; 
but Costa Rica—now under a dictatorship—refused, 
like Guatemala. In 1842 Morazan came from South 
America, deposed the Costa Rican dictator, Curillo, 
and raised the fallen banner of the Federation. He made 
‘himself governor of Costa Rica; but was seized by 
his enemies and shot, in San Jose, the capital, in the 
same year, 1842. He was 44 years ofage ; and his death 
was lamented by all the friends of republican liberty. 

The separated states made a slow, agitated pro- 
gress. In 1847 an attempt was made to reconstruct 
the republic; but it failed. In 1848, Mr. Hise, our 

Chargé d’affaires, tried to bring about a union. 
After him, Mr. Squier induced Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and San Salvador to unite in 1850. But this trian- 
gular arrangement has ended in nothing. Meantime 
Guatemala was agitated by ferments, in one of which 
the military dictatot was forced outof the city by the 
democracy. Being accustomed all his life to cut and 
come again, he kept up his spirits, came back in 1849 
on the ‘tide of a reaction, and went up to the top, 
while the progressives went to the bottom, where 
they have stayed in a great measure ever since—un- 
less they had their turn last week, and we have not 
heard of it. In 1850 Carrera dissolved the Chamber 
of Deputies, after the old Cromwellian fashion, and 
proceeded vigorously to crush disaffection. In 1851 
he was called to the field. Honduras, San Salvador, 
and Nicaragua having made a Pact, and finding that 
Guatemala would not join them, sent a Hondurian 
army, under Vasconcelos, to compel that state to fra- 
ternize. But Carrera met and overthrew the Hon- 
durians at Arada. For this victory he was made 
captain general, and had medals struck in his honor. 
In 1851 Guatemala got a new conservative constitu- 
tion. Thé present government is a Président—with 
a term of four years—a Council of State, and a 
Chamber of Deputies. The president has extensive 
powers, makes treaties, directs foreign affairs, super- 
jmtends edacation, courts, and corporations. The 
Jesuits have been re-established as instructors of the 





people ; and, to crown this Guatemalian reaction, the 
sometime dusky little herd-boy, now about 39 years 
old, is placed at the head of that fine state. He was 
chosen president with enthusiasm. 

Carrera is not so great a savage, after all, as our 
writers have thought him—just as Louis Napoleon 
is not such an inept as he had been represented. 
Success wonderfully justifies a man. It sometimes 
corrects prejudices and gives out the truth. This 
Indian Dictator is now as absolute as Louis Napo- 
leon, or his blacker brother, Faustin the First; but, 
all things considered, he cannot be called a bad man. 
Though he began by being the tool of the priests, 
and now cannot dispense with their support, he 
shows himself disposed to hold them under control. 
He knows how to write and read—not very cleverly, 
of course. But his chirography is as legible as Na- 
poleon’s; and he is certainly as well educated as 
that high-born Count Robert of Paris who so greatly 
astonished the imperial Jas blew, Anna Comnena, 
and her magnificent father once upon a time. Car- 
rera was always a man of energy, relying on his own 
will and resources; and though at first but a sort of 
Robin Hood or Schinderhannes, his connection with 
the higher classes soon gave him ideas of statesman- 
ship and public action, and he has very handsomely 
vindicated the capacities of the Indian brain. He is 
self-willed, cunning, and politic. People have won- 
dered that a man of his birth should have identified 
himself with the aristocracy. But this was only na- 
tural. Customs and traditions are things best suited 
to the Indian philosophy ; and so Carrera is the friend 
of the aristocracy, the priesthood, and the good old 
usages. He is now the head and support of reaction 
in Central America. No one can guess what his fu- 
ture career will be. He is in the prime of life, and 
appetite in him may grow by what it feedson. Mo- 
narchical reaction against republicanism seems to be 
the fashion, and he may wish to rise to the rank of 
Faustin of Hayti There are 600,000 Indians and 
mestizoes in Guatemala to 100,000 whites ; and in all 
Central America there are less than half a million of 
whites against a miliion and a half of the swarthy 
races. Carrera may appeal to the unextinguished 
traditions of the aborigines and the dreams of restored 
Indian dominion in support of an attempt at royalty. 
He could easily make his truncheon a sceptre; and 
it behooves us to watch the history of Central Ameri- 
ca, lest we be taken aback, some fine morning, with 
the news that the shores of our republican hemi- 
sphere have got one more emperor—the third of that 
style amongst us! Carrera loves to be compared 
with Bonaparte; and a French writer states that the 
walls of his rooms are hung with engravings of Na- 
poleon’s generals and battles. He is certainly the 
most remarkable man in America. 

In the foregoing we have followed the movements 
of Guatemala, as the most distinct and influential in 
the turbulent records. The other states kept up, 
cotemporaneously, their running accompaniments of 
intrigues, conspiracies, outbreaks, battles, inaugura- 
tions, and the general hurly-burly of the free tigers ; 





but the nearest approach toa clear account of them 
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would only bewilder the good-natured reader, and 
we merely desire to draw an outline and give an idea 
of that very fierce Mediterranean democracy. 

Costa Rica at the extreme south, bordering on 
New Granada, has maintained a quarrel with Nica- 
ragua on the subject of boundary and the district of 
Guanacaste, on the Pacific. This last seceded from 
Nicaragua to the sister state. The quarrel is not 
yet ended; for England and the United States have 
set about settling it, ‘‘and by decision more embroiled 
the fray.’”’ Honduras and San Salvador have ever 
furnished their respective shares to the political and 
military perturbations of Central America. Both 
have contracted loans from English capitalists; and 
in 1850 their ports were blockaded, and Omoa and 
Truxillo, on the sea of the Antilles, and Acajutla, on 
the Pacific, occupied by British ships. It was only 
the other day that John Bull was again cannonading 
Honduras. Nicaragua seems to have had more 
troubles, if possible, than any of the rest. 

In 1849, as we read in Mr. Squier’s book, a mili- 
tary marauder, named Somoza, was ill-treating and 
terrifying the whole country; and General Munoz, 
the cherished protector of the state, was dutifully 
trying to catch him. From the latest accounts we 
perceive that Munoz had broken out, in turn; and 
that Lawrence Pineda, the president or governor, 
was congratulating the people on having the villain 
in prison! From the day of liberation Nicaragua has 
been debating with Costa Rica about Guanacaste and 
the question of boundary. The frontier of Costa 
Rica in 1825 was a line drawn from the head of the 
Gulf of Nicoya, on the Pacific, to the mouth of the 
Colorado, on the Atlantic. Then when Guanacaste 
came down, Costa Rica drew another line above that 
district to include it. Then the great old idea of a 
ship-canal between the oceans, through the San Juan 
river and the lake of Nicaragua, grew into higher 
importance ; and England instigated or favored the 
claim of Costa Rica, by which the latter drew a still 
more northern line to cover the whole track of the 
proposed water-way. Nicaragua made outcries— 
with very good reason. In 1851, Mr. Webster and 
the English minister tried to settle these boundaries 
—to the fierce discontent of Nicaragua, who said the 
secretary conceded too much to Costa Rica and 
England. While Costa Riea has been diminishing 
Nicaragua in the south, the British in the north and 
east have claimed nearly half its territory as the 
Mosquito protectorate. This extends from Cape 
Honduras to the borders of New Granada; and thus 
nearly one-third of Central America, or 60,000 square 
miles, is held under the English flag! Oliver Crom- 
well’s sea-captains, or buccaneers, made the first 
settlement on that Mosquito coast—which England 
has held ever since. This territory is wild, and 
thinly peopled: the whole of the race being under 
seven thousand. The English will not give Old 
Noll’s bust a piace in the niches of their New Houses 
of Parliament; but they will take good care to keep 
what his corsairs won for them, long ago. 

England always endeavored to fasten herself on 


Central America. But in 1786, she bound herself 





by treaty with Spain to give up all fortifications and 
ports on its coasts. She was still allowed the privi- 
lege of cutting woods on the Bay of Honduras, and 
occupying Belize, an old buccaneer landing-place, 
the appellation of which is a Spanish corruption of 
“Wallis,” the name of an English freebooter who 
made it his rendezvous. The English protectorate 
of Mosquito seemed for a time to sink into abeyance. 
Such was the vague sort of understanding between 
Spain and England when Central America liberated 
herself; but found the grasp of the British still on 
her territory, though that of Spain had been loosen- 
ed! The governments of that place have always 
maintained that they succeeded to the rights of the 
Spanish captainry, and that England has no claim to 
any part of their continent. The diplomatic paper 
blackened in this helpless argument would go near 
making a carpet for all Central America. 

There are, on that narrow territory, three principal 
places of passage from ocean to ocean, on which the 
expectations of the world have been long fixed. 
These are: The way from Chagres to Panama, in 
the state of New Granada, where a rail-road across 
will shortly be completed. Second: The line of 
Tehuantepec, in Mexico, between the Bay of Vera 
Cruz and the Gulf of Tehuantepec. This seemsnow 
in progress of construction, after all the noise of the 
Garay business which threatened to make so many 
ruptures with Mexico and give the affair the charac- 
ter of the name itself, for Tehuantepec is mentioned 
by Humboldt as one of the stormy winds of the 
country. Colonel Sloo has got the contract for the 
railway from the Mexican government, and is mak- 
ing active preparations for his undertaking—ereeting 
saw-mills on the Coatzacoalcos river, and so forth. 
It is expected that a plank-road across will be com- 
pleted in a year; when they will begin to lay down 
the rails. The traffic on that route will be immense, 
and vastly benefit the interests of our splendid South- 
ern capital, New Orleans, which we are happy to 
know, is becoming every day one of the healthiest 
cities of the Union. The third route is that by the 
river San Juan to the lake of Nicaragua, and thence, 
by a choice of two or three ways, to the Pacific. 
Only one of these three great crossings is in the ter- 
ritory of Central America proper; and that is the 
last mentioned. The river San Juan, inward to the 
lake, is about ninety miles long, broken by falls and 
shoals, and averaging a depth of about three feet. 
The length of Lake Nicaragua is over a hundred 
miles. From the lake, the route by the preposed 
way of the river Sapao to the Pacific,. is twelve 
miles long. Another way is, across a broader inter- 
val, to San Juan del Sur, along the Rio Lajus. Mr. 
G. G. Squier is in favor of a longer passage from the 
lake. He would pass to the north, through Lake 
Managua, and thence by a canal to the Bay of Fon- 
seca. There are two others indicated from the lake, 
one to Realejo, and one to Tamarinda, on the 
Pacific. 

The opening of this great ship-way has been long 
agitated. In the beginning of this century the Span- 
ish government caused surveys to be made. In 1823, 
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Cerda, governor of Nicaragua, urged the federal con- 
gress to attempt it; but the troubles were in the 
way. In 1824, Messrs. Barclay, of London, pro- 
posed to make the canal, and, a year after, an Ame- 
rican company, Burke and Llanos. Congress then 
issued proposals which were answered by the agents 
of Mr. Barclay of London, and Mr. Palmer of New 
York. Nicaragua contracted with the latter; and 
De Witt Clinton aided the project; but it came to 
nothing. In 1830 the congress contracted with Ver- 
veers, plenipotentiary of the king of the Netherlands ; 
but the Belgian revolt put a stop to the business. In 
1835 Mr. Biddle was sent by General Jackson to 
renew the matter; but Biddle died, and the subject 
died with. him. In 1837 Morazan revived it, and 
made a survey ; but Carrera would not let him finigh 
it. In 1838 Franee made an attempt to get the con- 
tract but failed. In 1844, Don Francisco Castillon, 
the Nicaraguan ambassador to France, vainly tried to 
interest the king of the Belgians in the canal. At 
last in 1846, M. Marcoletta rushed into the prison of 
Ham, and tried to make a contract with Louis Napo- 
leon! Louis wrote a pamphiet on the subject, in 
which he exhibited some pretty fair statistics; and 
there the matter ended ; though, no doubt, the empe- 
ror keeps a sharp eye upon that important—ship- 
way. In 1849, the government of Nicaragua ap- 


pealed to the United States against British aggres- 
sion, and concluded an exclusive treaty with Mr. 
Hise. But in the same year, Mr. Squier brought 


about an agreement by which Nicaragua authorized 
Mr. C. Vanderbilt and his associates to construct a 
canal, tobe under the joint protectorate of this coun- 
try and England, and open to all the world. This 
was in the presidentship of General Taylor. The 
self-denial of the United States is wonderfully shown 
in the history of these transactions. Mr. Hise made 
his exclusive contract for the canal, in the sense of 
the doctrine of Monroe, Clay and the rest, and in a 
spirit of defense against British aggression. Nica- 
ragua desired to give us the contract, and gave it, in 
fact. But we were magnanimous, and would not 
seem to monopolise. Though England had jaid vio- 
lent hands on San Juan in 1848, we were still deli- 
cate, and refused to take advantage of our Nica- 
raguan contract. We would still give our good 
brother Bull a finger in the pie! The whole busi- 
ness has been eminently good-natured and contradic- 
tory on our part, as may be seen by a glance at the 
course of events. 

In 1848, as we have said, an English force seized 
San Juan de Nicaragua, and kept it. In 1852, John 
Bull sent his officers into Honduras Bay where they 
took possession of the islands Roatan, Bonnaca, 
Utilla, Barbarat, Helena and Morat. The English 
flag was hoisted on one of these, and under it, the 
new British colony of the. Bay Islands was saluted 
with a discharge of cannon and musketry! That 
was a very significant American movement of last 
year—exhibiting remarkably the old pluck of the 
islanders, but not exciting owrs at all. We were so 
comfortably busy with railway dividends, freight- 
ages and California, that we did not mind. But the 








most humorous part of the business was, to hear 
John Bull virtuously abusing us for our mere hank- 
ering after Cuba, and all the while cramming half.a 
dozen Honduran islands into his pockets! But, as 
we were about to say, the seizare of San Juan in 
1848 was slurred over, in General Taylor’s time, in 
spite of the outcry of poor Nicaragua and her appeals 
to ourselves. It might have been that we were just 
then swallowing down California and New Mexico, 
and were delicate of rebuking our neighbors. But 
so it was; we let the thing pass. England, in fact, 
the moment she saw that we should need the Isth- 
mian Gate to go to the Pacific, resolved to take up 
her post at it; and Lord Palmerston declared that 
England would not listen to any interpellations! 
Mr. Hempstead was sent, at that time, by our go- 
vernment to reside at Belize, thus recognizing that 
as a British colony. When Mr. Polk mildly asked 
the English what they meant by taking San Juan, 
“the latter replied (says Mr. Clayton, in 1850,) in a 
spirit of extreme cordiality, declaring they would 
make no more protectorates in Central America.’’ 
Was not that fair and honest ? Would make xo more 
protectorates! Would not take the other ¢two- 
thirds! Fair John Bull! Open John Bull! Mode- 
rate John Bull! 

In 1850 the Clayton and Bulwer treaty was signed 
and sealed at Washington. By this, neither party 
was to occupy, colonize or exercise any dominion 
over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, 
or any part of Central America.’ But before the 
exchange of ratifications, a sudden thought strikes 
Sir Henry Bulwer, who then says to Mr. Clayton: 
‘¢ Mind, we do not mean that San Juan or the Belize 
are implied in the treaty.”” ‘Very well!’’ is the 
reply of our easy government, and so the treaty is 
completed! This is the simple English of a cart- 
load of diplomatic statements, arguments, explana- 
tions. They may laugh who win. John Bull 
laughed in his sleeve at the Polks, Taylors and Clay- 
tons in 1848; and two years afterward over the 
treaty; and two years after that over the pocketing 
of the six islands! That treaty was a ridiculous and 
helpless one. Mr. Clayton has been lately interpel- 
lated on the matter, in Congress, and has been making 
a defense of himself, which may very probably be a 
very fine one, diplomatically speaking. But the 
people will turn away from all that bewildering 
overflow of language in the senate, to the simple fact 
that at this moment England holds one-third of 
Central America. 

As regards that port of San Juan—destined to be 
a very famous place, by and by, for many reasons— 
it is a free port, governed by a council, the chairman 
and two members of which are British, two mem- 
bers Americans, and one a Frenchman. Such was 
the case a short time ago. There is no custom- 
house and only harbor dues are exacted. In 1851 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s steamer, Prometheus, refused to 
pay these dues on two occasions. On the third, the 
armed English ship, the Express, fired over her and 
forced her master to pay up—as Pistol in the play 
was forced to eat the leek—under strong protest. 
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And there the matter rests; if we can properly say 
that any thing rests in that restless part of the 
world. 

The most hasty glance at the movements and facts 
of Central America will lead the reader to some 
grave thoughts and conclusions. After an experi- 
ment of thirty years, the states of that region have 
shown themselves incapable of forming a steady re- 
publican federation. What were the causes of such 
aresult? In the first place, the position and topo- 
graphy of the country seem to lie at the root of the 
matter. The heat of the climate, acting on the tem- 
perament of the people and producing plenty from 
the vegetation, with little aid of industry; the hills, 
forests and natural fastnesses which offer scope and 
shelter to a warlike and predatory course of life, and 
prevent the prompt and easy intercourse which 
guards and civilizes society, seem the first premises 
of such an unsatisfactory state of things. In this 
respect Central America resembles broken and 
mountainous Greece under its ancient polity—a 
bickering and turbulent knot of states, in spite of the 
central Amphictyonic bond. Level ground and ease 
of intercourse are grand elements of fraternization 
and union. Again, the people who had to build up 
anew society on the volcanic soil of the Isthmus, 
were not educated to liberty. The great majority of 
them were of Indian blood, and the influences of 
aristocracy and hierarchy filled the very air breathed 
by the infant states. They had no interval of ap- 
yrenticeship to a healthier mode of society, such as 
prepared the Anglo-Saxons of the North for their 
easy transition. Such would strike one as among 
the chief causes of Spanish failure; without going so 
far as to look for them in Spanish blood and brains. 
The inquiry, however, is an interesting one, and 
would take up a great deal more room than we can 
afford. 

Such are these Central states ; feeble, quarrelsome 
and disunited, and placed, by the hand of a some- 
what sarcastic destiny, in the very highway of the 
world’s vehement progress. What is to become of 
them? Sometimes we fancy the Genius of that ter- 
ritory reciting to himself Hamlet’s soliloquy—** To 
be or not to be’’—on the top of aspent voleano! The 
two greatest and most impetuous powers of the 
world are eagerly watching him and his domain, and 
menacing as fierce an argument as ever set the na- 
tions by the ears. While France and Russia 
threaten each other about the Holy Places in Pales- 
tine, the two stalwort divisions of the Anglo-Saxon 
family are likely to come to close quarters about the 
American Toli-gate. We cherish that Monroe doc- 
trine, and talk loftily about it; and doubtless the 
sense of the nation will carry it out—in time. But 
before it can be thoroughly vindicated, there will be 
a vast expenditure of ‘‘rash gunpowder,”’ and many 
wigs on the green, as the old saying is. England 
will never give up her hold on Central America, for 
any noisy manifestoes of the Monroe doctrine. 
While Gen. Cass and the rest are saying, ‘‘ Let us 
tell the world’”—John Bull only tightens that great 
grasp. The late policy of our government seemed 





to show that to control England in her American 
movements was considered entirely out of the ques- 
tion. - We saw her aggressions, open as the day, and 
our negotiators shrank back, said it was all right, 
and made it so, in fact, under their hands. Our 
power in Central America is feeble compared with 
that of England. We have not a foot of ground 
there; while the British have enough to build an 
empire on. It cannot be that these United States 
will be forever content with the English colonies in 
Central America. Events will urge us into colli- 
sion; and, indeed, this seems to be the conviction of 
both parties. English agents have been for years 
active in that territory; and our own have been just 
as active. Two of our most popular travelers in 
Central America—Stephens and Squier—were diplo- 
matic emissaries. England distrusts the forceful 
and progressive influence of these states; and with 
very good reason; for our open, inevitable aim is to 
be paramount in this hemisphere. We are irrecon- 
cilable rivals in this, and cannot be otherwise. As 
regards the little states themselves, they are likely to 
be only secondary considerations in the argument or 
melée. If they could form a vigorous and respecta- 
ble Federation, with internal intelligence and pros- 
perity and a marine on the seas, they might then be 
able to stand on their own ground and hold all others 
aloof. But they are divided and have no promise 
of strength inthem. One hundred years of progress 
would scarcely make such a piebald people fit jani- 
tors of such a gate. The world will not wait for 
ten years, England and America will be struggling 
on the Isthmus in seven; they are already preparing 
to act as if Providence had expressly awarded it to 
the strongest of them. Perhaps it has. At all events 
they will not delay their impetuous courses for a 
troubled handful of priest-ridden Spaniards, Indians 
and mestizos, with their pestiferous little yearly re- 
volutions and ‘free tigers,’’ their volcanoes and the 
Virgin Mary! We look forward to some wild work 
below there—astonishing wild work, beyond the 
art of all the Cobdens in the world to conjure down, 
or wager down. 

We cannot avoid such a result—even if we would. 
None of the good-natured concessions of our Polks, 
Taylors, Fillmores, Websters, and Claytons, will 
change John Bull’s nature. He will keep his Mos- 
quito Coast, and his Bay Islands; nay, he may, in a 
week, take Omoa, Truxillo, and the other ports, 
again—and, keep them, too. As we write, we 
perceive he has taken Toupillo, in the name of 
George Clarence Frederick, King of the Mosquitos, 
hauling down the Honduran flag, and running up his 
majesty’s. We hear more cannonading in the 
direction of Lunas. No doubt. The fashion will 
soon become general in that quarter. John, who has 
his mortgages on the whole of Central America, will 
not change his high-handed, hereditary mode of 
dealing with the world. He has always made might 
right, and thus won his empire and renown. Look 
at India, China, Burmah, Borneo, Gibraltar, Malta, 
the Ionian Islands, the Cape, Aden, Heligoland. 
Look here!” He is “a law unto’ himself” every- 
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where. He acts on that venerable principle which 
has made the greatest empires and greatest names of 
the world, since the beginning of the law of the 
strong hand; a law which, at this moment, is as 
valid and full of life as ever it was in the days of the 
Joshuas, Salmanazars, Alexanders, and Tamerlanes. 
Look at the other potentates of the. old. coutinent— 
the Czars, Louis Napoleons, Francis Josephs, and 
so forth, and then say if it does not flourish quite 
greenly still! That law is a great fact, and must rule 
the world for some time longer. There are some, 
in fact, who get up and say it has been very visible 
in our own military doings; and we have no busi- 
ness to contradict. them. We would rather accept 
the imputation, and prepare to give the old principle 
a new gloss. 

There is no use in pretending to be too delicate 
for the necessity that is put upon us: We should 
meet it honestly, and speak the truth, frankly— 
seeing we are not in the diplomatic line. The will 
of Providence is evidently worked out by what we 
call the selfishness and violence of men; and we 
plainly see that we shall:soon be hand to hand with 
our rivals, at theirown weapons. Wecannot choose 
otherwise. On every side we see the working of 
unscrupulous aggressions, and bold ambitions—force 
and fraud, im all their variety, kicking down the 
claims of humanity in every direction. .In sucha 
state of things, we must look to ourselves and our 
cause, Which all tribunals pronounce good—and 
leave the rest tothe world; and,as Bacon. so grandly 
says, ‘to the next ages.’? We have deadly enemies 
to overthrow, and.a world to.regenerate by our acts 
and example, trying honestly, of course, to mend 
these, as we get along. We are in @ state of war, 
expressed or understood, with every tyranny on 
earth; and the only way to argue with a tyrant, is 
to strike him. We think it better to say all this, 
frankly, than to bewilder our brains with the quillets 
and quiddities of Vattel, Grotius, and such, or the 
dishonest parchments, glosses, and precedents of 
diplomacy—looking for the waters of truth or justice 
in the muddy records of the world! | It will spare 
us a great deal of chicanery and pettifogging—and 
this alone would be a grand consideration as regards 
national character. It is good to be honest in any 
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thing. To put aside hypocrisy is to make a clever 


step on the road to virtue ; and the use of high-handed 
force, in a fair cause, is better than the practice of a 
great many of our cosy, bone-grubbing virtues. 
Acting forcefully, John Bull does not act con- 
temptibly. Nay, we contend that his military in- 
solence and aggression help on the progress of things. 
Some of those germs from which our own civiliza- 
tion has grown, are falling into the ground, wherever 
he takes his march, and a happier vegetation will 
show itself in time. There is a certain beneficence 
in opening, by any means, the savage or secluded 
places of the world for the general benefit. At all 
events, John Bull is the great incarnation of Force 
in every climate under the sun; other potentates are 
following his example, in self-defense ; and we must 
look to our inheritance as we may. The exercise 
of our military strength on this continent has hitherto 
been a blessing to it and the rest of the world. We 
have given more than we have taken, and will con- 
tinue to do so; and. have no reason to shrink when 
the-excellent arm-chair moralists declare we have 
been high-handed with poor Mexico. Nay, the 
friends of humanity, everywhere, only pray, in their 
several tongues and dialects, from the grateful 
Gaelic of the Shannon to the Magyar grow! of the 
Theiss, that we may pluck up heart enough to be a 
little more high-handed in the world, or it will be 
merely a place for the great despots to breathe in, 
and only fit for another drowning. Certainly, if the 
world’s game is to be a high-handed one, we, too, 
must play at it on those terms. 

In Central America England has checkmated us. 
She will hold her lands and waters there in spite of 
the memory of Monroe: If our people tolerate this, 
very well; there will be a calm. But they will not. 
There will be blows, and Providence will be on the 
side of the strongest broadsides. The simple justice 
of a cause is no guarantee of its success, in sucha 
world as.this ; physical force is necessary, and such 
must be our reliance for the furtherance of our 
mission. We must be a law to ourselves, seeing 
there is no recognized arbiter of right or wrong here 
below. Believing we possess the truest theory and 
practice of man’s earthly happiness, we shall stand 
justified to ail time in the attempt to extend our 
conditions to others, by every honest and feasible 
means, ' 
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EREWHILE, when darkness did becloud the minds 

Of all who walked this sublunary sod, 

Thou didst stand forth majestic as a god, 
Propounding law, which in firm union binds — 
The universe of worlds. An apple’s fall, 

To common thought an accidental thing, 

* Bade thee lamteh out on wild excursive wing, 





Through space, which hath no boundaries at all, 
And question why this great terrestrial ball 
* Was hung on nothing.”” Lo! the vast machine, 
‘Whose working mortal eye had never seen, 
Is opened then to thee. In transport, thou didst call 
The wondrous law thy Maker’s sovereign will, 
Who works by laws, which his great ends fulfill. 
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Portions of the earth’s surface, concerning which 
the great majority of civilized men have been in 
darkness, are now, every day, brought to our more 
intimate acquaintance. Africa and Australia are 
being explored, and their rich resources, so long-un- 
touched, are being developed and brought to the 
general view. Daring men, aided by mechanical 
influences superior to those of any other age, are 
breaking down the barriers between civilization and 


barbarism, and extending the blessings of religion 


and enlightenment over regions long “steeped in 
ignorance.’’? The large, rich and beautiful island of 
Borneo, of which our information was but recently 
very limited, now looms up as the seat of anew em- 
pire, founded by the genius, energy and philanthropy 
of a British gentleman, Sir James Brooke. 

The Indian Archipelago is an immense system of 
islands, extending through nearly fifty-five degrees 
of longitude, and thirty-two of latitude, 3,600 miles 
in length and 2,200 in breadth. Lying on both sides 
of the equator, it enjoys perpetual summer, except 
where mountain ranges give a cooler temperature. 
The productions of the islands are, however, so 
varied, that it is thought that each one has .some- 
thing peculiar to itself. The scenery of the Archi- 
pelago is richer and more magnificent than can be 
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LOONDOO DYAKS— North-west Coast of Borneo. - 


found anywhere else in the world. Sailing eastward 
from the Straits of Malacca, you observe many islets, 
level or pyramidal, which seem to float upon the 
sunny and tranquil sea. Farther on, you seem to be 
sailing along the coasts of large continents, which 
could not be circumnavigated in many months. In 
one place may be seen a succession of verdant plains, 
and in another Alpine regions, covered to the clouds 
with gorgeous vegetation. Here, the seas look like 
beautiful rivers, and there, you lose sight of land, 
and are only made conscious of its vicinity by the 
flight of birds and the appearance of small trading 
vessels, called prahns, which are propelled by oars 
and sails, and of too frail.a build to venture far upon 
the ocean. 

The number of inhabitants in the Archipelago is 
estimated at about 40,000,000. Those who live upon 
the coasts of the islands, animated by piratieal de- 
sires, display considerable energy and enterprise, 
while some of those in the interior exhibit ingenuity 
in several kinds of manufactures. But, in general, 
the natives of the Archipelago have not that thirst 
for gain and improvement which is necessary to de- 
velop the natural resources of their beautiful islands. 

Borneo, or more properly Pulo Kalamantan, occu- 
pies nearly the centre of the Archipelago, and is the 
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largest island in the world. It is about seven hun- 
dred and fifiy miles in length, and three hundred and 
fifty in breadth, having an area of two hundred and 
sixty thousand square miles, and a population of from 
three to four millions. The coasts are less indented 
by bays and creeks than those of most islands in the 
same group, but there are several fine and spacious 
harbors. The shores consist generally of mud banks, 
with numbers of minute and rocky islets around 
them; the land for several miles toward the interior 
continuing marshy and alluvial, varied by gentle 
acclivities covered with thick underwood. There 
are numerous and extensive plains, especially in the 
north; but the most important is that of Montradok, 
near the western coast. There are upward of a hun- 
dred rivers, many being navigable, and some of con- 
siderable size. The Banjarmassin is the principal, 
and flows nearly throughout the length of the island, 
falling into the sea on the south coast. The larger 
rivers are easily navigated, being almost destitute of 
sand-banks or rapids. 

The soil of Borneo is uncommonly fertile. Rice, 
maize, and the sugar-cane are extensively cultivated, 
and most of the tropical fruits are raised in abun- 
dance. Mangrove and rattans grow thickly on the 
banks of the rivers, and iron-wood, ebony, camphor, 
dammer, tankawan, cocoa-palm, betel, cinnamon and 
sago are among the principal trees. The island is 
rich in valuable minerals. Diamonds, gold, antimony 
and tin abound. 

Of wild animals there is a great variety. The 
elephant, rhinoceros and leopard are confined to the 
north-east corner of the island. The jungles furnish 
innumerable species of the ape and the monkey, 
among which are the ourang-outang and the Mias 
Papan, or Wild Man of the Woods—of all the infe- 
rior animals the least removed from the human spe- 
cies. On the west coast a small amphibious animal, 
from two to eight inches in length, is found in vast 
numbers, and is considered a great delicacy by the 
Malays. 

The interior and part of the northwest coast of 
Borneo are peopled by the Dyaks; the west coast 
by Chinese, Malays and Dutch colonists; the north- 
west by descendants of the Moors of Hindostan ; 
the north by Anamese of Cochin China; north-east 
by Sooloos; east and south coasts by Bugis, of 
Celebes: Besides these, three tribes live in a wan- 
dering manner about the shores; viz: the Lauuns, 
from Magindaura; the Orang-Badju, aad Orang- 
Tidong. The Dyaks, or Orang-Benna, are a savage 
race, believed to be the aborigines. They are of a 
middle size, and except when cramped up by being 
constantly in a canoe, are finely formed and muscu- 
lar, having broad, flat foreheads, high cheek-bones, 
rather long eyes anda pleasant expression of counte- 
nance. The women are often good-looking, and 
generally interesting. Their common food consists 
of rice, pork, fish, deer, and other wild animals, 
which they shoot with their singular weapon—an 
arrow blown through a tube. The Dyaks spend 
mueh of their time in ill-built, shallow canoes, hol- 
lowed out ofa tree. On shore they inhabit thatched 





bamboo houses, elevated on posts, and entered by a 
ladder, which is always drawn up at night. These 
habitations are often collected in small villages and 
defended by stockades. The men wear but little 
clothing. The women, who are generally bashful 
and modest, wear much more. Both sexes love 
finery, especially beads and feathers. Tattooing is 
in use among some of the tribes. 

Upon the banks of the larger rivers, some of the 
tribes often unite together under the rule of a chief 
distinguished by superior talents ; but in the forests, 
thev generally keep separate, and speak dialects so 
different as to be often unintelligible to each other. 
The more civilized have adopted Mohammedanism. 
Others, more barbarous, believe in a Supreme Being 
and a future state, but suppose that in the latter the 
owner of a human head will have the former wearer 
of it as his slave—a belief which has naturally led 
to a widely extended system of human sacrifice, 
which, however, Sir James Brooke has exerted 
himself to abolish, and that with almost complete 
success. Next to human heads, the Dyaks, from 
superstitious motives, value China jars, for which 
they often pay the most extravagant prices. The 
piratical Lauun, the Orang-Badju, and the Orang- 
Tidong have had their power broken and their depre- 
dations checked by the exertions of Sir James 
Brooke; and now apply their energies to the prose- 
cution of a lawful trade. They are hardy and enter- 
prising, but cruel and ignorant. 

Borneo was first visited by Europeans in 1521. 
These adventurers were the survivors of Magel- 
lan’s crew. They had a splendid reception at the 
capital of the island, and it does not appear that they 
attempted any explorations. 1n 1527 Vasco Laurens, 
a Portuguese navigator, visited Borneo, and made 
an attempt to open an intercourse with the natives. 
But he was unfortunate; for he endeavored to con- 
ciliate the sovereign of Borneo proper by a present 
of apiece of tapestry, on which was represented the 
marriage of a king of England with an aunt of the 
Emperor of Germany—it is supposed of Henry VIII. 
with Catharine of Arragon. The king thought he 
smelt witchcraft, and that the powerful sovereign of 
the tapestry could be induced by magical arts to step 
from the canvas and reduce Borneo to slavery. The 
Portuguese narrowly escaped maltreatment, and 
were ordered to leave the realm as quickly as pos- 
sible. These enterprising people subsequently esta- 
blished a profitable trade with ‘the island ; but their 
supremacy melted away before the monopolizing 
spirit of the Hollanders, who, under Oliver Van 
Nordt, in 1600, first opened an intercourse with Bor- 
neo. The English had little intercourse with the 
natives until the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when they established themselves in Balanabangan. 
Their choice of sites seems to have been unfortu- 
nate; their settlements were unhealthy, and becom- 
ing weak from this cause, they fell an easy prey 
to the pirates, probably instigated by the jealous 
Dutch. The latter maintained a supremacy in the 
Archipelago, reaping a rich profiit, without extend- 
ing the blessings of civilization among the inhabit- 
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ants, until a recent period, when Sir James Brooke 
began his grand and spirited enterprise. 

Sir James Brooke was born on the 29th of April, 
1803, at Coombe Grove, in the neighborhood of Bath. 
Receiving the elements of knowledge from an ex- 
emplary mother, he entered the schools, and acquired 
the usual education of English gentlemen. He was 
destined for the military profession, and at an early 
age sent out to India, where he fought bravely in the 
Burmese war, and received a shot in the lungs, 
which caused him to return home, and led ultimately 
to his abandonment of the service. Brooke then 
proceeded to China; and it was during this voyage 
that he formed the grand design of his life—that de- 
sign the execution of which stamps him as one of the 
greatest men of the age. A second voyage to China 
served to confirm him in his purpose, by disclosing 
the commercial value of the Archipelago, and sug- 
gesting the means by which a civilizing influence 
might be communicated to its vast and varied popu- 
lation. 

Our adventurer disclosed his leading ideas to a few 
intimate friends, and communicated a prospectus of 
his scheme to the Geographical Society of England; 
but made no public parade of his really generous 
motives. He fitted out a handsome yacht of 172 
tons, spent three years in forming, training and at- 
taching his crew, and at length, in 1838, sailed from 
England. On the Ist of June, 1839, he reached Sing- 
apore. There he collected information for his guid- 
ance, and selected Sarawak as the point for his enter- 
prise—a place within the dominions of the Sultan of 























Borneo Proper, and the temporary residence of the 
Rajah Muda Hassim, the governing officer of that 
potentate. 

The rajah was mild and courteous to strangers, as 
well as to those under his authority, but without 
energy or decision. Sir James Brooke soon rose 
high in his esteem, and it was not long before the 
idea occurred to him to give the sovereignty of the 
Sarawak district, which he felt incompetent to man- 
age, into the hands of the Englishman, Under the 
circumstances, a common man would not have ac- 
cepted the trust. The district was almost constantly 
in rebellion, intriguing nobles were fomenting the 
minds of subjects, and the pirate fleets ravaged the 
coast with impunity. But Sir James Brooke was an 
extraordinary man. He not only took upon himself 
the responsibility of power, but sent away his little 
vessel, retaining but three of his countrymen. 

The first acts of the new sovereign secured the 
affection of the natives, and his influence soon be- 
came unbounded. At his bidding, they relinquished 
their horrid sacrifices, and what was still more won- 
derful in savages, exchanged the enjoyment of indo- 
lence for the painful processes of industry. The 
population rapidly increased by accessions from the 
neighboring districts. Much of the country that had 
remained a wilderness, thickly overgrown with 
forests, was cleared. Trim gardens and productive 
plantations were multiplied. The city of Sarawak 
increased in size, as if by magic. Many thousands 
lived and worked where but hundreds were before. 
Trading prahns crowded thither from all the neigh- 





Trading Prahns of Borneo. 


boring provinces, mingling with English ships of 
war, and square-rigged merchant vessels from Sing- 
apore, Pinang, and other British settlements. 
Throughout the country, the villages are enlarging 
and multiplying; hills and valleys are being brought 
under cultivation. Gold-washings are carried on 
With activity, and trade is daily acquiring fresh im- 





portance. Schools have been opened for the educa- 
tion of the natives, and the Christian church now 
stands by the side of the Mohammedan mosque. The 
whole of Borneo seems to have felt the civilizing in- 
fluence of Sir James Brooke’s most admirable ad- 
ministration. 

The enemies with whom Rajah Brooke has had 
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to contend are the Dutch and the pirates. The 
Netherlanders, fearful of losing a morsel of trade, 
have ihrown every obstacle in his way, and striven 
to counteract all his schemes. The buccaneers, 
however, have been the most formidable. It is as- 
seried that a single fleet of these depredators num- 
bered 98 vessels, and contained about 3,000 men. 
From this fact we may judge of their power and the 
extent of their ravages. Slaughter, plunder, and the 
acquisition of slaves to supply the slave-market, are 
the attendants of their expeditions, which cannot be 
wholly suppressed until all the islands of the Archi- 
pelago are subjected to European influence. The 
probabilities are, that if Sir James Brooke is spared, 
or if his labors are imitated by others of his couniry- 
men, this consummation, so devoutly wished by the 
philanthropic, will be reached. 

Soon after his establishment as Rajah of Sarawak, 
Sir James Brooke tried to quiet the pirates by nego- 
tiation; but they interpreted his pacific efforts into 
proofs of weakness, and hinted the most insulting 
defiance against him and the country to which he 
belonged. This led to a series of warlike operations 
at Tampasuk, at Pandasan, at Malludu Boy, on the 
Rejang, in the Mambakut, and afterward in the 
Bruné river. During these conflicts much blood was 
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We like that grizzly bear story ot Dan Fleehart’s. 
It is almost incredible, to be sure, considering the 
great strength and ferocity of the animal. But Dan 
was a giant, and fully experienced in dealing with 
ugly customers. You shall hear all about it. 

One hot afternoon in July, Dan was traveling alone 
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unavoidably shed. Attacked in their strongholds, 
the pirates fought with desperation; and many of 
them, scorning to yield, fell where they fought. In 
some cases the marauders formed a wall before 
iheir women, and received the shots like hail in their 
breasts, to aflord the weaker ones an opportunity to 
escape. One of the chiefs had a favorite child, a boy. 
When his stronghold was stormed and burned, he 
took the child on his left arm, and holding the drip- 
ping krise in his right, defended him with determined 
energy, retreating as he fought. Having received 
several wounds, and feeling himself grow faint from 
loss of blood, he laid the child gently on the ground, 
and giving him one last fond look, plunged into the 
woods and was never heard of more. Such is the 
power of affection even in the wildest class of 
savages. 

Upon land and sea, Sir James Brooke met and 
vanquished the pirates, in all the battles displaying 
courage, energy and consummate skill. His adven- 
tures and achievements have much the air of ro- 
mance, and in the olden sense he is the ero of the 
age. Of late, illness has interfered with his pro- 
ceedings; but he still enterteins vast designs, and, 
Providence permitting, he has the ability to accom- 
plish them. 
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toward the ranche of old Mr. Hartwell, near the 
north-west boundary Itne of New Mexico. He was 
mounted on a mule that had done him years of ser- 
vice, and armed with a rifle, a revolver, and the 
broadest and keenest kind of a bowie-knife. Dan 
expected to meet two or three friends at Hartwell’s, 
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with whom he was going to take a trip to San Diego. 
Having about ten miles to travel before dark, he 
spurred the old mule to a brisk trot. Camanches 
were numerous in that region, and Dan had no par- 
ticular inclination to resign ‘‘ his har.’’ 

On turning the corner of a thick grove of low trees, 
the mountaineer’s keen eye detected the fresh track 
of a grizzly bear, which he knew was large by the 
length of the foot-mark. Dan could not resist the 
opportunity for sport and bear-meat. Dismountirg 
at once, he staked his mule, and, after ascertaining 
that his weapons were in trim for service, followed 
the foot-marks cautiously. He had scarcely ad- 
vanced twenty paces, when he caught sight of an 
enormous grizzly bear, sitting upon its hind-legs, be- 
tween two trees, eating berries from the bushes. 
The bear saw him at the same moment, and as he 
fired his rifle made a spring toward him, thus escap- 
ing the bullet, which, as Dan afterward ascertained, 
just grazed its ear. Throwing away his rifle, the 
mountaineer ran to a small tree, the first that pre- 
sented itself to his sight, and just succeeded in 
swinging himself into its branches as the growling 
beast came below. Dan had no sooner gota foothold 
in the tree than he saw that it would scarcely be a 
protection, for though small, the trunk was so short 
that the bear could jump and catch the lower branch. 
As the animal made the attempt, he aimed his re- 
volver and pulled the trigger, but it snapped. Again 
the weapon was aimed and again it refused to obey 
the trigger. The bear caught the branch, swung it- 
self up, and in striving to catch hold of Dan, knocked 
the revolver out of his hand. The bowie-knife was 
then his only weapon. But neither his courage nor 
his knowledge of bear-fighting failed him. Taking 
his knife in his hand, as one would hold a rapier, he 
jumped from the tree to the ground, ran toa large- 





trurked tree just outside of the grove, placed his 
back firmly against it, and with his weapon pointed 
from his breast awaited the onset of the bear. No 
Job’s patience was required. The ferocious animal 
came rushing up, confident in its great strength, with 
glaring eyes and tremendous growls. An iron- 
nerved man alone could have waited the attack of 
such an enemy without fear and trembling. Dan 
boasted that he stood “as firm as a mountain-pine.”’ 
The bear seldom seizes an enemy with its. mouth. 
Its hind-feet and long claws are its chief means of 
destruction. Rearing up against Dan, it took hold 
of his shoulders with its fore-feet, and was about to 
lift one of its hind-feet to rip into his bowels, when 
he struck the knife to the hilt in its breast. The 
monster glared fiercely at Dan, gave two or three 
horrible growls, and fell backward to the ground, 
where two or three well-directed thrusts of the knife 
soon ended its agonies. 

Dan’s shoulders were somewhat torn by the claws 
of the bear, but he came out of the terrific encounter 
with no other injuries. The slain animal was of 
enormous size—Dan supposed that it would weigh 
about fifteen hundred pounds. The mountaineer cut 
off one of the hind-feet as a trophy, removed a por- 
tion of the skin and sliced off a large piece of the 
meat, gathered up his weapons, remounted his mule 
and rode on to the ranche, which he reached without 
further incident, The story of the fight served to 
entertain the party at the ranche, and the bear-meat, 
which was secured the next day, enriched Mr. Hart- 
well’s table for many days. 

This is Dan’s story, dear reader, not ours. Not 
having any taste for bear’s meat, we did not think it 


“worth while to inquire whether Dan was fond of a 


roast, or preferred it devilled—he will tell you if 
you ask him, 


‘ 


SONG.—I’M DEAF AND HEAR THEE NOT. 
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_ BY J. F. SIMMONS. 





[It is proper to state, for the more correct understanding of thé following poem, that the author is afflicted with 


deafness. Epitror.] 


I sxx thy lips, like rubies part, 
Behold the sparkling of thine eye, 

The motions of thy throbbing heart, 
Too quick to note a simple sigh; 

And whilst each action is complete, 
Thy form and face without a blot, 

Thy song, fair lady ! must be sweet, 
But ah! alas! I hear it not. 


I see thy tiny fingers run, 
Swiftly over the yielding keys, 
I know the musie has begun, 
And sweeps the air like summer’s breeze. 
I know ’t is cheering to the heart, 
And ’neath its sway ills are forgot, 
It is, it is a Heavenly art, 
But what to me! I hear it not. 





The works of nature and of art, 
»I see upon the earth around, 

They serve to gladden every heart, 
The sight is bliss, without the sound. 

The birds with music fill the air, 
Thrice happy in their sinless lot ; 

Their sweetest notes they do not spare, 
But ah! alas! I hear them not. — 


Sing, lady ! others hear thy song, 
And others drink each blissful sound ; 
Others, too, dream of thee among 
The cherished objects they have found : 
Then sing, fair lady ! whilst I ’m near, 
Think not upon my dreary lot, 
Thy.song my drooping heart may cheer, 
E’en though, alas! I hear thee not. 








































THE OATH 


« Cervi 


‘ Erernat Hate!’ in manhood’s accents stern— 
‘« Eternal Hate to Rome!” the father vowed, 

While many a marble god, and sculptured urn, 
In deep, triumphant echoes, murmured loud, 

‘¢ Eternal Hate to Rome !’’? The sunbeam flowed, 
In liquid light, upon the infant brow 

Of Hannibal :—’T was Hannibal that bowed, 
All passionless and pure as Alpine snow, 

At that red shrine. Let ages mark the lisper’s vow. 


‘¢ Eternal Hate !’? with dove-like features mild, 
And childish murmurs musically low, 

The unconscious hero swore ; and swearing, smiled 
On the drawn falchion, and the infernal glow 

Of altars, smoking to man’s deadliest foe, 
The old Avenger !—earth, and air, and sea, 

Shuddered ; and, answering from their caves below, 
Hell’s myriad voices yelled in fiendish glee, 

Presaging to their slaves—the curse of victory. 


Eternal Hate to Rome! °T is yours to tell, 
Ye towering pyramids of living stone— 
Ye thrones of winter—ye, whose monarchs dwell 
In the frore avalanche, the torrent’s moan, 
Cold, deathless, inaccessible, alone !— 
?T is yours to tell, ye mountain walls, that stand 
Girding Italia with a frozen zone, 
Bat stood in vain—what time the Punic brand 
Cleft your stern rocks, as torrents cleave the sand. 


By Sanguinnetto’s brook and Thrasymene, 

By Threbia’s banks, and Cannae’s reeking plain, 
By hostile camps from the Tarpeian seen, 

By Roman legions—Roman eagles ta’en, 

By thrice three thousand rings of knighthood slain, 
Well was that vow falfilled—Eternal Hate! 
Hate !—till nor name, nor stone on stone remain, 

To tell of Roman glory ; till her fate 
Baser may be, than bright of yore her loftiest state. 


Eternal Hate to Rome !—till battle’s tide 
Reluctant ebbed ; till Nero, glorious name,— 
Victorious Nero—he whose freeborn pride 
Is all forgotten in the damning fame, 
The black eternity, that brands, like flame 


OF HANNIBAL. 





BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, 





Dixitque tandem perfidus Hannibal, 

luporum preda rapacium, 

Sectamur ultro, quos opimus 

Fallere et effugere est triumphus. Hor. Lid. 4, Ode 4. 


His diademed successor—from the crown 
Of the fair Appenine, redeemed the shame 
Of Latin arms, with Hasdrubal’s renown, 
Trampling the latest stay, last hope of Carthage down. 


Sadly they vanished from his lingering view, 
The sun-bright shores of Italy ; and tears 
Streamed hot and heavy, as those mountains blue 
Sunk slowly, one by one—his hopes, his fears, 
His fortunes buried there! The toil of years, 
The struggle, and the triumph, and the gore, 
~ Gone to the winds! The last hill disappears— 
The wild and shoreless sea is stretched before— 
What passion racks him now ? Hate ! Hate for evermore ! 


Eternal Hate ! when Rome’s unconquered pinion 
Shook its red horror o’er his Libyan strand, 
When striving, not as erst, for high dominion, 
Or blood-bought conquest of a foreign land, 
The swarthy legions of his parent sand 
He led—not now to giory? When no more 
Victorious fortune plumed her on his brand, 
While Rome hung balanced in the battle’s roar, 
But Carthage’ self was staked—was lost on Zame. 








When all save life—friends, country, power, were 
flown : 
When, reft of hope, his heart yet scorned to ache ; 
When the world’s outcast, aged and alone, 
Whom toil, war, famine, wo, had failed to break ; 
Whom hostile force, or kindred guile to shake— 
Rome’s terror still—in ghastly pride he sate, 
Till the Bithynian tyrant deigned awake, 
A mighty suppliant at his barbarous gate. 
Eternal Hate to Rome—’t was still—Eternal Hate ! 


When the sou! hovered on its quivering wing, 
As loth to fly, yet impotent to stay ; 
When the last comfort of the treasured ring— 
The soul Avenger of dark Cannae’s day— 
Was quaffed ; when hope had naught for which to pray, 
When writhing brow confessed, and grinding teeth, 
The pangs which rend the spirit from the clay ; 
Hate parted not, but with the parting breath, 
Hate, as in life supreme, invincible in death. 
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Off where the blue waters sweep ; 
Sandaled with gold, it breaks the brown mold, 
Waking the blossoms asleep. 


Down in the bed, where the little bud’s head’ 
Sunk when its mission was done, 

A tiny green sprout, peeping sly out, 

Opens its heart to the sun. 


Low in the vale, where the winter’s loud wail 
Frighted the summer’s soft breeze, 

Maiden Spring weaves, of miniature leaves, 
Robes for the bare old trees. 


SPRING-TIME IS COMING. 


BY SARAH J. C. WHITTLESEY. 


SpRinc-TIME is coming, I hear its low humming, 
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*Neath the white snows, the sorrowing rose, 
Through the chill moments hath lain ; 

Soon its bright face, from out its green case, 
Will be uplifted again. 


Thus in dark hours, the heart’s buds and flowers 
Fade in the winter of sorrow; 

Let us not sigh, the little shut eye 
Will drink the warm sunshine to-morrow ! 






So shall it be when the spirit is free 
From its close prison of clay ; 

Life’s withered bud must hide in the sod, 
But oh! there is Spring-time away ! 








LINA; OR THE ASHTONS. 


A HOME STORY. 





BY ANGELE DE V. HULL. 





(Concluded from page 570.) 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


The lonely orphan hears a parent’s voice ; 
Sud, childless mothers once again rejoice ; 


And the long-parted wander side by side. 


‘“My dear Constance, how I wish you would 
wear a happier look,” said Mr. de Villeret to his wife 
as they sat together in their large dining-room, after 
dessert had been placed on the table and the servants 
had gone. ‘‘ Your fixed melancholy unsettles me 
completely.” 

“Ttry in vain, Leon, to overcome it when you 
are with me, but I cannot forget how wretched my 
life has been since our terrible loss. I strive to be 
cheerful; but no sooner has the excitement passed 
away, than my memory begins again to conjure up 
visions of our child’s hapless fate, and—” 

She paused—large tears rolled down her still beau- 
tiful face, and her lip quivered. Her husband poured 
out a glass of wine, and held it to her. He, too, had 
suffered and mourned, but concealed it with an effort 
that became, at length, natural to him; and his 
strength was, after a while, of much comfort, as it 
enabled him to soothe his gentle wife, and sympa- 
thize in all that sorrow of which he partook, but 
smothered for her sake. 

“ Ah, Constance! after seventeen years have pass- 
ed, it is time to think of giving up the indulgence of 
a grief like yours. You have been patient and un- 
complaining, my love; but your sad countenance is 
a sure index to what is busy at your heart, and our 
lost darling has in all probability gone to that home 
of rest which none would exchange for splendor or 
power. Is it not better to think so?” 

She pressed his hand and bent her head in token of 
assent, and he went on. 

‘‘T wish, now, that you had accompanied your 
sister to town, without waiting for me—she seemed 
almost wild to have yougo! And I had but a few 
days’ business on the plantation—a settling of ac- 
counts with Raymond, and the loading of the 
schooner.” 

“Yes, mon amt,” said Madame de Villeret, look- 
ing fondly at him; ‘but I have vowed never to 
leave you while I live. Never have we been sepa- 
rated since our cruel bereavement, and Leocadie 
seemed reconciled to starting without me after a 
while. How earnestly she made me promise to 
hurry off when you were ready! And I thought 
her looking happier and gayer than when we left 
New Orleans, in spite of the disappointment I caused 
her, She would kiss me repeatedly, and smiled so 





brightly that I began to feel superstitious about it. 
What could she mean ?”’ 

‘* That she loved you dearly, ma bonne,” said Mr. 
de Villeret: ‘‘I am sure it is very natural. I always 
thought my Constance calculated to win all hearts, 
and, what is rare, to keep them. Ah, dearest! when 
I remember that at the age of sixteen you gave me 
this treasure,’’ and he took her hand and pressed it; 
‘‘and through long years have bound me thus close 
to you, is it wonderful that I should be a lover 
still ?”’ 

‘¢ Flatterer !’’ said she, smiling sweetly ; ‘‘ we are 
too old now to be so foolish. What would the world 
say to hear you rave thus ?”’ 

‘¢ Well—you shall be my world, Constance, and I 
need not fear it. But I see Raymond in the yard, 
and that reminds me of our to-morrow’s journey. 
Get ready, my love, and we will take a drive to the 
landing at our own leisure, without hurry or bustle— 
your two aversions. Aw revotr.”’ : 

And Mr. de Villeret left the room to meet his inten- 
dant, while his wife proceeded to walk about the 
grounds and give orders for improvements and re- 
pairs during her absence. 

‘‘Cut that hedge of cedar, Baptiste,’’ said she to 
the gardener; ‘it wants trimming—and plant more 
grass about these borders. Here and there it seems 
to grow less luxuriantly. That Grand-Duke Jessa- 
mine is beautiful! You must plant slips all along 
the walk, there, between those young lemon-trees : 
they will grow prettily together, and you had better 
make a clear circle around those japonicas.”’ 

‘Oui, madame. II y en a beaucoup de rouges par 
ici. Madame ne lesa pas. Ah! j’ai coupé sette ra- 
cine enfin!’’ and Baptiste leant upon his spade with 
a sigh of relief. ‘‘ Mile. Calypo tell me have many 
geranium for next time she come. I make fifty Jow- 
tures for her sence she gone way.”’ 

“T will tell her, Baptiste,” said his mistress. 
‘¢ Now have my garden and conservatory in flourish- 
ing condition for my return. I shall not be long 
gone; and you know I want my bouquet every 
morning. I feel quite proud of the skill with which 
you make them—lI saw none prettier in New Or- 
leans.”’ 

Baptiste was delighted, and bowed low; but a sad 
expression crossed his face as he watched Madame 
de Villeret glide away to a beautiful magnolia at 
some distance from where she had been standing, 
and lean pensively against it. In former days this 
had been a favorite spot of her little Zeline’s, and 
here she would carry her play-things and rest under 
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its deep shade, or roll about merrily in the thick 
grass, while her parents watched her with fond de- 
light. A few yards’ distant stood a small summer- 
house covered with vines, that had been erected for 
this beloved one, in which to carry on her sports 
were the mornings too warm for the open air ; and poor 
Madame de Villeret had begged her husband to leave 
it there as a memorial of her former happiness. It 
had been renewed; but to the eye it was the same 
spot, consecrated by the remembrance of one still 
deeply mourned, and the mother sat down on one of 
the rustic seats within to sigh bitterly over her lost 
treasure. How well she could see again that light 
graceful form bounding to meet her! how plainly 
came the merry laugh of childhood back to her ear! 
how she listened for the young voice that had been 
to her music sweet as a seraph’s choir! Heavy 
grew her heart, and fast fell her tears! She would 
not often visit this hallowed place; but whenever 
preparing to leave home for any time, she came to 
bid it adieu and weep anew over the quenched lamp 
of her earthly bliss, and the utter hopelessness of re- 
newing its brightness. 

The next day she set off with her husband, taking 
this short voyage once more to gratify her sister’s 
urgent request, little knowing how earnestly and 
anxiously they were expected. 

Madame Castellan had called at Mrs. Ashton’s on 
her arrival in town, and under some pretext Lina 
was sent for. No sooner did she make her appear- 
ance than she heard a loud cry, and felt herself 
locked in a close embrace. A strange voice ex- 
claimed, 

“Ah, c’est ella! my little Zeline! my lost one 
found !”’ 

Lina grew pale and staggered back, but Mr. Cas- 
tellan caught her in his arms. She had swooned, 
and lay with her beautiful face like marble, and her 
eyes closed. Her head rested on his shoulder, and 
he bore her to the window with much tenderness 
and emotion. 

‘Give her air, Mrs. Ashton—give her air, for 
God’s sake! Oh, mother, how rash you were! 
Poor mother! I ought not to reproach you,” he said, 
as she bent over the insensible girl, and the warm 
tears fell like rain upon her cold cheek. ‘ Sprinkle 
water in her face!” 

‘¢Go for Dr. Lewis!” cried Mrs. Ashton, alarm- 
ed. ‘‘Lizzy—can those salts have any strength? 
How long she remains senseless! Call Marguerite 
—quick! she may be of use.”’ 

And the whole house seemed in motion as bell 
after bell sounded, and fresh restoratives were 
brought. Marguerite had her carried into Lizzy’s 
room and laid upon a couch, hoping the change 
would be beneficial; but still the soft eyes refused 
to open, and the cold lips returned not the kisses 

poor Mrs. Castellan pressed upon them. Lizzy 
stood by, too much frightened to be longer of any 
use. She wrung her hands in speechless agony, and 
Marguerite begged them to stand farther off and not 
crowd around the couch, as she continued to fan 
Lina and apply restoratives until there seemed re- 








turning life in the slight parting of the lips so firmly 
compressed. 

Dr. Lewis came in an incredibly short time afier 
he had been sent for, and opened a vein in the round 
fair arm, He waited for Lina’s first heavy sigh be- 
fore he spoke, and turned to Mrs. Asfiton. 

‘You have been too sudden, madam—I warned 
Lizzy of this last week! This poor girl’s nerves are 
dreadfully shattered. Ah! her eyes open at last! 
Lina,’”’ continued the Doctor, in a gentle voice, 
‘** Lina—what is it now?” 

She looked around and caught sight of Mrs. Cas- 
teMan. 

Raising herself up, she gave a low cry of joy. 
‘What was it—tell me? Lizzy—who called me by 
another name just now ?”’ 

The Doctor placed her head upon the pillow once 
more, and held her hand in his. 

“Lina,” said he, firmly, “compose yourself as 
you can, if you will exert your strength of mind, 
and listen tome. That lady is Madame Castellan— 
keep quiet, now—your own aunt, my child. Your 
mother—”’ 

A wild scream burst from her lips. 

“* My mother! havelamother? God of mercy! 
—a mother ?”’ 

‘‘And your father lives, Lina,’ said her kind 
friend, deeply affected, while the others stood in 
tears around her. ‘ You shall see them, my good, 
gentle girl—keep calm for their sakes; poor child !”’ 
but her strength seemed going fast, and her eyes 
closed again. 

‘* Leave her alone with Lizzy and me: I will send 
for you as soon as she can bear to see you; but now 
the sight ot Mrs. Castellan seems to affect her too 
strongly.’’ 

They obeyed him; and Lizzy, resuming her ener- 
gy, knelt beside the couch and called her softly. 
Lina heard her and smiled. She appeared relieved 
to find herself alone with those two, and she held 
out her hand to her old friend, motioning him to be 
seated. 

‘** Now, Lizzy,” said she, ‘tell me ali—how this 
came about? You, dearesi, are the one to whom I 
owe this happiness unspeakable, and from your lips 
I must hear it. I can bear it, Doctor—feel my pulse 
now, and stay with me while I listen to Lizzy.” 

It was soon told ; and Lina’s composure was won- 
derful, indeed. Many were the tears that rolled over 
her cheeks; but they proved an outlet for her emo- 
tions, and no one sought to check them. Folding 
her arms around Lizzy and drawing her closely to 
her, she murmured, in a broken voice— 

‘* And my mother—where is she? My poor, sor- 
rowing parents!” 

“They will soon be here, my darling one—you 
will, ere long, be folded to their joyful hearts. Dear 
Lina! what happiness for them after so many years 
of anguish ! 

The Doctor rose, and beckoning to Lizzy they left 
the room, and sent Madame Castellan to her newly- 
found niece. 

How sweet her warm kisses felt to Lina—how 
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‘ly, and thanking her for the patience and kindness 


shaking hands with the servants, who had also come 
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like the softest music were her endearing words! 
And long after, when her kind and handsome cousin 
went in to claim a welcome, he found his mother 
holding her arms around the recovered treasure as 
though afraid to lose it, while Lina’s head lay child- 
like upon her bosom, her large eyes fixed with a joyful 
expression upon her gentle face. 

‘‘Here is your cousin Alphonse, my dear child,’’ 
said her aunt, placing her hand in his. ‘Is she not 
beautiful, my son?” 

Lina blushed as the young man bent down and 
kissed her with much affection, but she returned the 
pressure of his hand with a smile of happiness and a 
look eloquent of her awakened emotions. 

‘‘ Alphonse must go home, and bring your uncle 
and cousins How rejoiced they will be-—-and how 
they will love you, my sweet one! Léeocadie and 
Calypso, who are of your own age pretty much—”’ 

*¢ And how old am I, my kind, darling aunt?” cried 
Lina. 

“* Pauvre petite!”? said Madame Castellan, her 
eyes filling with tears. ‘ You are twenty-two years 
old—just Alphonse’s age, precisely. It is seventeen 
years now, my child, since we lost you!” and burst- 
ing into tears, she once more folded her in a fond 
embrace. ‘‘My poor Constance little dreams of 
this! And you are so much like her, too! Al- 
phonse told me of it when he saw you one night, but 
we never mentioned it—we had sought you so long 
and hopelessly !” : 

Doctor Lewis forbade any additional agitation that 
day, and Mr. de Villeret alone was sent for. He 
came quickly; and the once lonely Lina found her- 
self to another of her relatives an object of eager in- 
terest and touching affection. Her aunt remained 
with her unti! a late hour at night, and accepted Mrs. 
Ashton’s invitation to come with the entire family 
and pass the ensuing day with Lina. Nothing could 
have been more gratifying to her than the feelings of 
gratitude evinced by Mr. and Madame Castellan to 
the protectors of their young relation ; and once more 
she acknowledged Lina’s generous scruples in re- 
fraining from any mention of her bitter trials in those 
long and weary years. At night she assembled all 
the members of her household in the parlor, and 
there offered her congratulations to the deserving 
object of the present rejoicing; kissing her repeated- 


with which she had borne hard words and ill treat- 
ment. 

Mr. Ashton folded her in his arms, and Maria and 
Serena expressed a share in her present joy. Lizzy 
stood by, radiantly happy, and Lina wept silently at 
this unexpected tribute to her excellence, receiving 
all these demonstrations in her own simple way; 


in to offer their good wishes, and replying gratefully 
to the murmured voices that prayed a blessing on her 
with her heart full of tenderness to all. 

Mr. Denton shook hands with her, and mentioned 
his delight that so pleasant an occurrence had taken 
place in the family of his dear Serena. He descanted 
somewhat lengthily upon the advantages of being 





alled to persons of such high respectability as the 
Castellans, and expatiated feelingly on the excellent 
name she could nowassume. It afforded him infinite 
gratification to be allowed thus to participate in the 
happiness of one so deserving; and he ended by an- 
nouncing his intention, and that of his beloved part- 
ner, to pay her the attention due to her and the 
parents who were coming to claim her. 

It was a tiresome speech, but Lina acknowledged 
it gracefully ; and the family separated when Serena 
and her eloquent husband took their leave. 

At an early hour the next morning Lina’s door was 
opened, and her cousins came in full of affectionate 
joy to greet her. How her heart bounded, as she 
found herself thus embraced by her own kindred. 

‘*T am Leocadie, dear Lina ; and here is Calypso,”’ 
said a dark-haired, dark-eyed girl, with a soft voice. 
‘‘ Here is little Cora, too, as glad as we are to see her 
dear cousin. Mamma and papa will soon be here— 
we could not wait for them. Ah, what joy for us 
all!—for my Aunt Constance! Do not weep, ma 
bonne—this is no time for tears.” 

‘* But you must let me shed tears of joy,’’ said 


Lina, smiling through them. ‘ They are so free of 


bitterness! My head is dizzy with this unexpected 
happiness. And when will my—?”’ Her voice faltered 
—she could not say that word without emotion. 

‘* Your mother will be here to-morrow,” replied 
Calypso, caressing her tenderly: ‘the sweetest 
mother in the world, next to mine, Lina; and beau- 
tiful as you are, my darling! You have her large 
eyes—such mischievous orbs! There ought to be a 
police instituted for incendiaries of your stamp: you 
burn hearts and steal them—a dreadful business! 
Alphonse raves over your melting glances, (in a 
cousinly way, of course,) and intends that all his 
young men acquaintance shal! die of envy when he 
parades you about from one place to another.’’ 

*‘Do come and stop this giddy girl’s tongue, 
Lizzy,’’ said Lina, as her friend’s head was seen at 
the door. ‘I never knew such a rattle-brain in my 
life! She has convicted me already of two crimes 
—arson and robbery—and announces an intention on 
her brother’s part, to commit murder by the whole- 
sale,” 

‘* Ah, Lizzy!” exclaimed Calypso, embracing her, 
‘¢ what a nice, sweet creature she is. Leocadie and 
I have another sister. Weare so proud of our tante’s 
Zeline !” 

Lina seemed another creature, in fact: so full of 
playfulness—-so unrestrained in her gayety, that her 
old protectors watched her with pleased surprise. 
At breakfast, Mr. Ashton declared that she had tasted 
his julep; ‘for,’ said he, ‘‘1’m sure I never saw. 
Lina in such spirits. Why you will have to tame 
her down, Mademoiselle. She has lost her old 
thoughtfuiness, at length, and I’m glad of it. Such 
young things as she should not be too quiet.” 

They went into the parlor, and gathered around 
Lina once more, when footsteps upon the stairs were 
heard. She rose, expecting to meet her aunt and 
uncle; but Leocadie sprung forward to detain her 
as a lady entered the room, leaning on the arm of a 
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gentleman, who Mrs. Ashton instantly recognized as 
the one she had seen at the Astor House. 

** My Aunt Constance! my uncle !”’ cried Calypso, 
but Lina had guessed it at a glance, and was locked 
in her mother’s arms with a scream of joy that 
thrilled the hearts of the hearers. 


Madame de Villeret sat with her arm around her 
daughter, and, on the other side, her father clasped 
her hand with a proud and happy look. Lina turned 
from one to the other, gazing fondly on them and 
smiling and weeping by turns. 

“¢ And you know all my sad story, dearest mother? 
Did my aunt tell you all?” 

‘“*No, my sweet one—not all,’’ said Madame de 
Villeret, with tearful eyes. ‘I must hear it from 
your own bright lps, my Lina—my little Zeline! 
Tell us, now, where you have passed your life, and 
how—and whether you remember more than [ heard 
from Alphonse? I tried to listen well; but was too 
wild with delight to hear that my lost one was 
found |”’ 

And she once more went over the particulars of 
her singular history; and her mother and father 
wept over the trials of their only child. As she con- 
cluded her voice trembled, and she laid her hands on 
theirs. 

‘Often, mother, have I dreamed of you and my 
father—often have I seen you in my troubled sleep, 
and waked to find your caresses a dream, indeed ! 
Always, at such times, I was a little ehild, and you 
stood before me with outstretched arms, to which I 
would spring—and awake ! 

‘And have I not a beautiful home, father? will 
you not show me where my early footsteps roamed 
amid orange-groves and fair, sweet flowers? where 
once, led by your tender hands, I walked in blissful 
ignorance of these long, weary years—or nestled lov- 
ingly in my mother’s arms beneath some tree’s deep 
shade, and knew you both, and called you by your 
names? Oh, mother! mother!” cried Lina, throw- 
ing herself upon that faithful bosom, and elasping 
her tightly in a wild embrace, ‘to think that I 
should have lived till now, without ever seeing the 
one who gave me birth!”’ 


‘« My sister arrived unexpectedly, and I brought 
her here as soon as I had told her all about the por- 


trait and Lina. Ah, my dear Madame Ashtone, it 
was a dreadful scene! I would not witness it again, 
I assure you. And poor Léon! he was wild with 
happiness—but so alarmed for Constance. She faint 
three time—and I was almost afraid to bring her 
here, but she would not wait that I should send to 
you. Et puis—Lina is so sweet—so beautiful—so 
good !” 

And Mrs. Castellan pressed the hand extended to 
her with such heartfelt gratitude. 

‘*But you will not leave us to-day ?’’ said Mrs. 
Ashton, persuasively. ‘‘ Keep your promise to me, 
and let us pass it together as one’ family. Madame 


de Villeret will not look upon us as strangers, 1 
hope ?” 








*‘ Ah, Madame!”’ exclaimed Lina’s aunt, “how 
can you suppose so? But here they come to tel! 
you of your injustice to them. Dear Constance!” 
continued she, approaching her, ‘let me once more 
wish you joy—and you, Léon! How deeply I feel 
your happiness !”’ 

She spoke in French; and her soft expression 
sounded so musically to Mrs. Ashton’s ear, that she 
almost forgot to greet her sister. 

She could not but feel touched by their grateful 
thanks for her care of their poor Lina during so 
many years—her kindness in allowing her the bene- 
fits of an education, too! What would have been 
the fate of their lost one, but for her benevolent in- 
dulgence ? 

What, indeed, but for Lizzy’s strong love of jus- 
tice, and the help she gave her little nurse? Mrs. 
Ashton once more remembered with a pang that she 
had been a protectress, but Lina had been a bonds- 
woman, indeed. 

‘‘ And where is Lizzy?” cried Lina. ‘I must go 
and look for her! for my best—my earliest friend, 
mother! You will love her so dearly! every one 
loves Lizzy—but none as well asI do. None have 
a right to cherish her so tenderly—to remember at 
each moment past kindnesses and present favors—to 
exclaim thou faithful friend!” 

And Mrs. Ashton’s eyes glistened as the enthusi- 
astic girl heaped praises on her child—praises so 
well deserved ! 

*¢ You will find an old acquaintance in my husband, 
Mr. de Villeret,”’ said she, as they proceeded to the 
library, where the entire household had assembled 
with their guests to wait for Lina. ‘ He will tell 
you how he chased you once; and how bitterly he 
was disappointed in not finding out your name on the 
evening of Mrs. Butler’s lecture. We had only 
Madame’s handkerchief and her initials wherewith 
to gratify our curiosity.” 

Mr. Ashton rose to meet them: he welcomed 
them with his usual kindness on this occasion, and 
presented his daughters. Lizzy was warmly re- 
ceived as the favorite of their darling; but all were 
pleased with the interesting pair, whose appearance 
so struck them when at the north. Serena declared 
that she would write a novel some day or other, 
when Robert had business enough to call him away 
from home. It would help to kill time during his 
absence, 

‘* But I trust.” said he, gravely, ‘‘ that my beloved 
Serena has no idea of becoming tired of my presence 
in our happy home. Surely the wish was not father 
to the thought in this case ?”’ 

* Not at all, my dear—indeed, they were no rela- 
tions to one another. I merely resumed an old idea 
of mine about Lina’s history, that 1 gave expression 
to when we were in Philadelphia.” 

‘I do wish,”’ whispered Maria, “that Mr. Denton 
would not strain at so many gnats, and swallow so 
many camels, Rena. I declare the effort he made 
just now was fearful.’’ 

Mrs. Ashton dreaded a quarrel, but Lizzy stop- 
ped it. 
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‘¢ Mother,’ said she, “ we want one more to share 
in our joy to-day. Poor Miss Folderol—she deserves 
to be sent for !”’ 

‘‘Jndeed she does,” said Mr. Ashton, smiling. 
‘¢ Eveline, my love, despatch some one for the little 
soul, and let her dine with us. She will rejoice 
heartily over our Lina’s happiness.’’ 

‘* Nay, let me go with Leocadie and Calypso. 
Marianne and Cora will be glad to have a romp in 
the grass at Gretna, and we invite them accordingly. 
Come, Maria—don’t be lazy: you have paid Miss 
Foldero! but one visit since she left us, while Lina 
and I have been unceasing in our attentions.”’ 

And Lina was left with her parents and aunt the 
rest of the morning. Poor Mrs. Daily’s fate was 
again deplored; and she was glad to find that it was 
really her mother whose memory had been cherished 
to the hour of the kind old lady’s death. How happy 
she would have been to see this day—and how grate- 
ful were the tears Madame de Villeret shed over the 
excellent creature that had made her child inde- 
pendent. 

‘* Ah, mother! God is so good—so merciful!”’ said 
Lina, raising her eyes to heaven. “ All this time He 

‘was thinking of us, when we in our weakness were 
wondering why we were afflicted.”’ 

Miss Folderol was indeed delighted, and rushed in 
Lina’s arms. 

‘How charming it is, my dear Lina—how roman- 
tic! I declare I am positively crazy over your good 
fortune. And this is your mamma—and this your 
papa? Iam proudto knowthem. You remind me 
of Elizabeth Amelia, my dear. She had been away 
from her mother for six weeks, and when she re- 
turned she could:not speak for emotion. She told 
me afterward—‘ Dora,’ said she, ‘I never felt so in 
my life,’ said she: ‘I thought I would burst,’ said 
she, ‘ with joy,’ saidshe. ‘And,’ said I, ‘darling,’ 
said I, ‘it’s perfectly natural!’ And so it was, Lina. 
I perfectly understand your feelings—perfectl y—per- 
fectly !”’ 

In the evening, Lina went with her mother to take 
her place among her own kindred. It was hard to 
part with Lizzy; but, to follow her parents! she 
dared not think so, and they would see one another 
so often, too—every day, indeed. 

As soon as it was generally known that Madame 
de Villeret had recovered her lost daughter, visitors 
crowded the house to congratulate her, and call for 
Lina, whose beauty and grace became almost a pro- 
verb. All that wealth could give was lavished on 
her—her presence was sought at all the brilliant and 
gay assemblages from which, as Lina Franklin, she 
would have been excluded, and she soon tired of 
them. But her father seemed so proud—her mother 
so joyful at seeing her thus admired, and she was too 
willing to give them pleasure not to accept all the 
invitations that came. 

Dr. and Mrs. Lewis were among her favorites, of 
course, and at all times she was ready to go to them. 
Mrs. Ashton gave a magnificent ball in her honor— 
so did Serena, who considered it as ample reparation 
for past errors. And Lewis and Alphonse invari- 





ably quarreled over their right to the second dance, 
as Mrs. Castellan insisted that her son should yield 
the first to some one else, and Lewis of course must 
then claim Lizzy. Lina declared herself a victim to 
cousinly love and friendship, deciding the case by 
making them draw lots. 

‘*T am waiting for Edgar to return, my dear,’’ said 
Mrs. Lewis, “to make you queen of my ball. He 
once made me promise that I would get up some of 
those beautiful tableaux for him, but he gave it up, 
he said. I think he was disappointed about some- 
thing he had anticipated, for I often asked him to let 
me keep my promise. He seemed sad on the sub- 
ject, and so I let it drop. His sister is much better, 
and he will be here very soon I trust. He takes so 
much interest in you, Lina, that he will be one of 
the happy ones at your fortunate discovery of your 
parents.”’ 

She blushed deeply and her heart beat quickly. 
He would soon be here, and then—. How often in 
all her happiness had the thought of Edgar filled her 
mind. [fn all her obscurity, her lowliness, he had 
not despised her, he had loved her above all earthly 
things and sought to make her his wife. Ah! how 
nobly he had loved her! And now how that poor 
captive heart, from its prison of might and right, 
bounded to meet his! Lizzy had forbidden any one 
to apprize him of all that had occurred during his 
absence, and he was in sucha remote inland place 
that the news did not reach him from any other chan- 
nel. But she allowed Lewis to hasten him back for 
her wedding, which was to take place on his re- 
turn. 

‘** Lina,”’ said Lewis one day as he sat in Madame 
de Villeret’s boudoir, ‘‘ you never told me whether 
you conquered that particular passage in Toujours. 
I was to have heard it the next day, but that misera- 
ble Alphonse put an end to it by making you faint. 
Alphonse, you are a marplot, sir.” 

“ Treve,”? said Leocadie, “you two are forever 
disputing. Look how Lina blushes, aunt! Take 
care there, Lizzy, you should not permit to Mr. Villars 
to make your friend's cheek burn. He has nota right 
to do so.”’ 

‘¢ But some one else may have the right, ma’am- 
selle,” said he archly. ‘Ask Lina yourself what 
there was in a certain piece of music to make her 
blush so? and you will see that your words will pro- 
duce the same effect.” 

“Je crots bien!” said Leocadie, laughing. “It 
refers to the same thing—no matter who questions 
her.”’ 

‘What do they say, my child?” said Madame de 
Villeret, fondly passing her hand over Lina’s hair. 
‘‘ What agitates my own Zeline? Ah, Mr. Villars! 
I will not have you tease her. I must make Lizzy 


punish you for your mischievous ways.”’ 

“ And so I will, dear madam,” said she, rising. 
‘¢He shall not remain here any longer, and I will 
scold him properly on my way home depend upon 
) Fs 

‘¢ We shall,” said Alphonse, mockingly. “*T would 
like to be behind you, Villars, and hear that verb con- 
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jugated that we used to learn at school. It was 
wonderfully tiresome then, but we all seem to like it 
now.” 

‘¢ Quil verbe?’? said her mother, innocently, look- 
ing up. 

“J aime—tu aimes, etc. etc.,’”” answered he, 
laughing; but Lizzy had gone and he cried out, 
‘¢ Vanquished at last.” 

‘“ And here is my father!’ said Lina, as she rose 
to meet him. He cast his arms around her and kissed 
her repeatedly. 

“ And here is my bright blossom—my sunshine !”’ 
said he. ‘How beautiful the world is now, Copn- 
stance; how pleasant is life to us now since we have 
regained our long lost treasure !”’ 

‘** You will all conspire to ruin that meek-looking 
creature, uncle,’’ said his nephew, pointing to Lina. 
‘*Not only do you endow her with every quality 
under the sun, but seek to persuade her that she has 
the ‘divisum imperium cum Jove,’ and makes 
night and day by her ambrosial nods. Come with 
me, vain maiden, and let me teach you a new step 
for your next appearance. Only promise that you 
will dance with me the first time. I have been good 
long enough in that matter, and will have my way 
once in awhile.” 

‘Did you order the finest bouquet in the city for 
me then,”’ said she, ‘‘ for if you did not, I wont pro- 
mise. I want to show off my gold porte bouquet 
that my uncle gave me yesterday, and I must have 
something par excellence. Don’t you know that we 
hear D—— in Lucia to-night?” 

And when they entered their box at the opera, a 
murmur of admiration greeted Lina as she threw off 
her white silk opera-cloak and hung it behind her. 
Her cousins were both remarkably pretty, and as 
they sat together with Madame de Villeret, a more 
charming group had never been seen. 

“She is bewitchingly lovely,” said young Denton 
to his brother, as Lina’s bright, happy countenance 
turned toward them. 

‘*¢ And confoundedly rich,’’ said a young man who 
stood near. ‘Look at the diamond bracelet on her 
arm, Denton! She has but the one ornament about 
her, yet how well it suits her loveliness. He’s a 
deuced lucky dog that cousin of hers, already en- 
gaged to her they say.”’ 

“J should not be surprised,” said Mr. Denton; 
“he is very attentive, and Miss Ashton looks upon it 
asa probable match. I think it both proper and ad- 
visable that connections of such high respectability 
should be formed between people like the Castellans 
and the De Villerets. It keeps up their standing, and 
moreover, preserves and secures the wealth to the 
family. It is a pity to have it pass into the hands of 
strangers who might, perhaps, spend it carelessly, 
without ever being thankful to those who toiled 
for it.” 

‘It is easy to see that he is no Southerner, with 
his narrow ideas,’’ whispered his brother, who was 
really one. 4 Suppose now that J were to offer 
myself to Mademoiselle de Villeret and be accepted, 
Robert?” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


And my soul, like some sweet bird 

Whose song at summer eve is heard, 

When the breeze, so lightly stirred, 
Leaves the branch unbent— 

Sits and all triumphant sings, 

Folding up her brooding wings, 

And gazing out on earthly things 

With a calm content. 

Lina was at Mrs. Ashton’s a few days after the 
events mentioned in our last chapter, and sat with 
Lizzy in that same room wherein so many weary 
hours had been passed—the old nursery. It had been 
fitted up with much elegance for a pleasant resort, 
not only for the family but for visitors, and the two 
friends were conversing in low, affectionate tones 
that seemed to affect them deeply. 

“ And you will, not tell me, Lina! you will not 
assure me that he need never fear a repulse! How 
unkind !°” 

“ My dear Lizzy, be reasonable,” said Lina, with 
a changing cheek. ‘‘ Wait until he comes before 
you insist upon my decision. He may have found 
some one to please him better where he is, for he 
certainly has given me no reason to suppose that he 
wished to continue the correspondence.”’ 

Lina was piqued—Edgar had been silent when his 
sympathy in her happiness would have been so wel- 
come! And Lizzy’s eye sparkled as she hastened 
to restore him to favor. It was her fault entirely—no 
one else’s. Lewis had been quite vexed with her, 
too, about it.” 

“T declare, Lina, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. You will not even let me peep into your 
heart when mine is all open to you. Have some 
mercy on my prophetic skill, for I do not wish it 
despised. You know I told you that your time would 
come, and come it must.’’ 

‘Be quiet, Lizzy, and wait patiently. Remember 
what I told you that night at Greenvale.” And 
Lina smiled in spite of herself. As much as she 
loved Lizzy, she had not thought of baring her 
heart even to her. The deep affection existing be- 
tween herself and Edgar was so sacred that she 
shrank from making it a subject of confidence where 
she felt ever so full of trust—she treasured each look 
and word—mourned each pang he had suffered, and 
waited for his coming after the chains had burst that 
bound her to her generous resolution, until she was 
sick with hope deferred. But Lizzy’s confession 
had explained all, and evading her scrutiny, parrying 
her badinage, she left her to seek Mrs. Ashton, who 
had not yet made her appearance, her eyes sparkling 
with the tears of happiness that filled them at the 
thought of seeing him again—the object of her pure 
and unselfish devotion. 

She was gladly welcomed and sat down in the 
store-room, where Mrs. Ashton was superintending 
some domestic arrangements and holding a colloquy 
with Marguerite. 

“‘T miss you wofully, Lina,’’ said she. ‘ Mari- 
anne does nothing but cry with her new governess, 
and I have no one as clever as you to help me about 
housekeeping. Maria, as you know, is utterly use- 





less, and Lizzy is of course occupied with Lewis. 
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I am a complete victim to my household gods, and 
worn out with keeping accounts and giving orders. 
If it were not that my nature is so self-sacrificing I 
think I should sink under it—but that’s the way, I 
go on, giving up every thing for others. Andrew was 
home from school last night and wanted very much 
to see you, but I could not spare him, Lina. I pro- 
mised to send for you the next holyday he has al- 
lowed him.”’ 

‘** Do so,”’ said Lina, warmly; “I regret that you 
did not let me know it yesterday, for I could have 
driven round in spite of the rain. You know I am 
fire and water proof, although my dear mother trem- 
bles if the wind blow too roughly on me. She thinks 
I am made of gossamer.”’ 

‘* Ah! your poor mother’s anxiety is very natural, 
Lina, and I hope you take care of yourself for her 
sake. I’m sure nothing but my affection for my 
family causes me to be so prudent. When I was a 
young girl I was so careless! How is your aunt to- 
day ?”’ 

‘Very well, thank you. I expected to meet her 
here this morning, for she promised to call for me 
as she went by on her return from shopping. She 
is looking for dresses for Leocadie and Calypso, 
who,have of course accepted Mrs. Lewis’ invitation 
for Thursday. You will be there, will you not?” 

‘Tf Mr. Ashton will not go without me, as T so 
often beg him to do,’”’ said Mrs. Ashton, with the air 
of a martyr. “I am sorry Mrs. Lewis could not 
wait for her nephew, but she says she is tired of 
postponing her party, and as there is nothing to de- 
tain him any longer, she is somewhat annoyed at his 
continued absence. She suspects him of having 
fallen in love where he is, and for the sake of some 
obscure Omphale dallies in that out of the way place, 
neglecting his business.” 

Lina turned away, her cheek crimsoning, and her 
eye flashing ; but whether she was indignant at Mrs. 
Lewis or Mr. Hyde we had no time to ascertain, as 
Smith came in to say that a gentleman up stairs 
wished to see her. 

She bade Mrs. Ashton good morning, saying she 
expected that it was Alphonse—and went slowly up 
the steps to the new sitting room. On opening the 
door, she saw a gentleman standing at the winde 
but the rustling of her silk-dress attracted hi 
tion, and he turned around. It was Edgar! He sf 
forward to meet her with an exclamation of joyful 
surprise ; and bursting into tears, she sunk on a chair, 
covering her face with her hands. 

He had called a few moments after Lina left the 
room, and Lizzy welcomed him with delight. 

‘My dear Edgar! when did you arrive ?”’ 

“ This morning, Lizzy, and leaving Lewis to assist 
my aunt in her many wants at present, I came to see 
you. How glad Iam to get back again! Are you 
all well? { inquired, of course, from Lewis, but 
must know from your own lips. Your sister, too, is 
quite strong again—and your mother restored to her 
usual spirits, I suppose ?” 

‘Quite so—and what have you to say for your- 









self? Is Miss Hyde’s health re-established? What 
kept you so? Have you heard all the news yet ?” 

‘No, Lewis sent me here, he said, to learn the 
most interesting part. He only mentioned a few 
items, not particularly interesting. Is not this the 
former nursery? How is Miss—Miss Franklin? Is 
she here?” 

** No, she has left us,” said Lizzy, with wicked 
gravity. 

*¢ Left you!” he exclamed, in much agitation. ‘I 
understood from Lewis that she was still in town.”’ 

‘“‘ And so she is, but not with us. She hasa much 
better situation now, and is the happiest creature in 
the world.” 

His brow grew dark. She could be happy, then, 
while he was away, pining to see her. Wicked 
Lizzy, to torture him thus! How could you be so 
cruel ? 

*« And has your exemplary friendship been broken 
off by @is happy change ?” asked he, bitterly 

*‘ Broken off!” cried she, with an air of innocent 
surprise. ‘“* The man’s mad! Lina is still the dearest 
friend I have in the world !”’ 

** And Lewis?’ said he, sternly. 

‘¢Ts more than a friend, Mr. Hyde,’’ said she, 
blushing. ‘ But there is a young lady in the house 
now, one of the family to whom Lina at present be- 
longs, that will give you news of her.” 

She rang the bell. ‘Smith, ask Miss Zeline to 
come here. Say a gentleman wishes to see her. She 
is with your mistress down stairs.” 

‘You are very kind,”’ he said, after awhile ; “ but 
I would rather not see a stranger just now, Lizzy. [ 
do not feel like—’’ 

He looked up, and she was gone. With a gesture 
of impatience he went to the window, but soon a light 
step was heard, and he turned to see his own—his 
beautiful Lina! 

“ Lina !”’ he cried, taking her hand, and gazing on 
her agitated countenance, “‘ you will not reject me 
again! Oh! that I could tell you of my happiness in 
seeing you once more—in being allowed to assure you 
of my unalterable love! To meet you here alone, 
and ask, if, indeed, you can continue unmoved by my 
entreaties—if you will not at length consent to be 
mine ?”’ 

His heart beat violently, and a thrill of joy passed 
over it as those dark, eloquent eyes were lifted to 
his, full of tenderness and gratitude, and the soft hand 
was not withdrawn. He raised it to his lips, and 
still it remained a willing prisoner, that tiny hand all 
closed within his own; and he felt that there wanted 
but a word in her sweet tones to complete his rap- 
ture. He had conquered by his constancy—she 
yielded to the strength of his affection! And he be- 
sought her to speak to him and acknowledge it. 

‘¢ What can I say, Edgar,’’ said she, with a beau- 
tiful blush, ‘but that I am proud to give you the 
hand you sought when Lina was friendless and un- 
known. That beyond all things here below, J prize 
that love you nobly avowed in all my obscurity, and 
once more, but with a heart lightened of all its sor- 
rows, acknowledge its earnest return. No longer the 
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nameless orphan that would have died rather than 
bring a shade upon your fair name by uniting her 
destiny with yours, but the happy child of living 
parents who will——” , 

“You, Lina!’ heexclaimed. ‘‘ Have you, indeed, 
found kindred, my precious one—my gentle dove!” 

‘*And have you again come to me, Edgar, think- 
ing me still the poor Lina Franklin of yore? Ever 
generous and kind !’’ continued she, with moistened 
eyes, ‘has no one told you, then, of my blessed 
change? That 1 have, indeed, a mother, the gentlest, 
most perfect of women—a father, whose high and 
noble qualities have made me think of yours a thou- 
sand times since the sunshine of their love has briglit- 
ened my existence !” 

He pressed her hand—he could not speak, and she 
looked at him with an expression of almost reverence 
as a tear fell from her cheek upon the very ring he 
had lost in his emotion when she had begged him to 
leave and forget her! It sparkled like a jew@@ on the 
chased gold, and he kissed it off. And she told him 
her story in her clear voice, beginning from her 
adoption by Margaret Deneker, and ending with the 
present hour, when all the past was forgotten—when 
even her lowliness she could not regret, now that 
she was able to return openly the love he gave her, 
and proudly remember how long it had been hers— 
how faithfully he had clung to her through all! 

And still he held the white hand—still they sat 
side by side as though the world held but those two 
in its wide space. How many words they said—how 
many vows they breathed, we would not—we could 
not tell. To them they seemed but half enough—to 
them the time seemed as a minute—but— 

Two hours after Lizzy and Lewis stood at the 
door, and the lovers looked up—the one proud and 
full of manly joy—the other a timid, blushing thing, 
that needed his support to rise and meet those two 
so sympathizing, and so anxious to express their 
content at the explanation that had taken place. 

And now they learned, for the first time, how they 
had loved and struggled with that love; the devo- 
tion cf the one—the self-sacrifice of the other, when 
none had dreamed how much they suffered and 
concealed. Lizzy could have been angry with 
Lina, but remembered how much wiser she had been 
to lock the secret within her own bosom—and she 
threw her arms around her with a gush of tears that 
were from the depths of her joyful and unselfish 
heart. 

Smith came in to announce the carriage, and Lina 
descended the stairs with a buoyant step. Edgar 
sprang in after her, needing no second invitation from 
Madame Castellan, who was on the back seat; and 
Lewis called out, ‘Good bye, Lina! we shall have 
two editions of toujours perdriz in lieu of one. And 
pray attend to the fourth page of that piece I ad- 
mired so much !” 

‘*Did Villars tell you of our race after Madame 
Castellan the day on which Miss Ashton was so ill ?”’ 
asked Mr. Hyde, as they rolled along the streets—or 
rather jolted, for there is no such luxury as rolling, 
for wheels, in New Orleans. Let any one wishing 





violent exercise, try a drive from the upper part of 
the city to the rail-road depot! 

‘¢ But Lina forgot that she was not on the shell- 
road, and fancied the motion delightful. Moreover, 
Mrs. Castellan’s low carriage was on fairy springs, 
and its purple-velvet lining stuffed with uncrumpled 
rose-leaves, so it was easier to sit up or recline com- 
fortably than one might suppose ; and Lina was able 
to answer Mr. Hyde in a steady voice without chat- 
tering teeth and ringing ears. 

‘‘My aunt and mother were really at Madame 
B.’s the morning you speak of; but as they went 
there after leaving the house, the servant was not 
aware of it, and told you they had not been out ex- 
cepting to drive to the boat.” 

**And you cannot imagine how you were ever 
taken to the hospital? How very remarkable your 
life has been !”’ exclaimed Edgar, thoughfully.”’ 

‘Very probably the woman with whom I was 
left had kept me for the sake of a reward, and falling 
ill, was removed from her hovel to the hospital,’’ 
said Lina, with emotion. ‘ It is, indeed, wonderful 
that I have found my way back to my mother’s heart 
and home! But here we are, and I must not enter 
the house with a troubled look. I seem to be in 
perpetual sunshine now.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


There is a fragrant blossom that maketh glad the garden 
of the heart ; 

Its root lieth deep: it is delicate, yet lasting as the liluc 
crocus of autumn : 

Loneliness and thought are the dews that water it morn 
and even : 

Memory and Absence cherish it, as the balmy breathings 
of the South ; 

Its sun is the brightness of affection, and it bloometh in 
the borders of Hope : 

Its companions are gentle flowers, and the brier withereth 
by its side. 
: Martin TUPPER. 

‘*¢ And you wish to take my treasure from me, Mr. 
Hyde ?”’ said Madame de Villeret, falteringly, as they 
walked together in the garden, one lovely evening in 
the fair spring of the year 18—. ‘ You wish to take 
my treasure. from me ?”’ 

‘‘ Not take it, dear madam,”’ was the reply, “‘ only 
share it. You would not keep all that boundless 
eal th of love in Lina’s heart for yourself alone?” 
_ Perhaps I am wrong,”’ said she, in a low voice, 
fearing to give way to her emotion. ‘* You loved 
her before 1 found her ; you generously offered her a 
protector when she had none; my own gentle 
Zeline! But it seems hard to give her up when we 

have just found her!”’ 

‘¢ But you will not give her up, unless, indeed, you 
refuse to adopt me ;”’ and he smiled. 

She gave him her hand, and reverently he pressed 
his lips upon it. ‘I must not be selfish, my dear 
Edgar—my Lina must be yours also. But do not 
take her from us. We have mourned her so long— 
we have suffered so much !”’ 

Lina’s graceful form was seen on the piazza, and 
they hastened to meet her. She went forward with 
a light bounding step and wound her arm around her 
mother’s waist, while Edgar walked on beside her. 
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‘‘ Your mother suspects me of treachery, Lina. 
She thinks that I wish to separate you. Nay, you 
need not clasp her so tightly in your arms, sweet one. 
I have no such cruel intention. Did you not know 
me better ?”’ 

She turned to Madame de Villeret. ‘He would 
not do it, mother ; he knows too well how you have 
wept over my loss—how happy we are together, now 
that I have found you. Oh! do not be unjust to 
Edgar, he is so free from selfishness. He loved me 
when I was but a homeless wanderer, and offered 
me a fireside of my own to share with him!” 

Her mother was admiring her lovely face, lit up 
with enthusiasm and affection, and wished her child 
would speak forever; but Lina had turned away. 
She was almost ashamed to have her feelings thus 
carry her along to the utter forgetfulness of every 
thing else; but the peculiar circumstances under 
which she lived hitherto, had made her so artless, 
so naive, and so natural, that even with er self- 
command it was hard to keep down the present joy- 
ousness pf her disposition. She did not dream of 
being affectedly shy of Edgar, because her mother 
was present—what her heart prompted her lips 
uttered; but she blushed beneath that gaze, as in all 
her innocence and candor she defended him she 
loved from the appearance of selfishness. 

‘T have just seen Lewis, mother. He has per- 
suaded Lizzy to be married to-morrow morning, 
with the consent of all parties, that she may appear 
as a bride at Mrs. Lewis’ party on Thursday. So, 
Edgar, we must hold ourselves in readiness, and so 
must you all—mother, father, aunt, uncle and cousins, 
for the ceremony. I promised Lewis that we would 
meet at Mrs. Ashton’s this evening, Edgar, so must 
beg your escort there. Aunt will send for me.”’ 

‘Ts not this sudden, Lina ?”’ said her mother. 

‘* No, dearest mother—you know they only waited 
for this truant here,’’ and she looked saucily into h® 
face. ‘On that account there was no day appointed 
—merely a time—that of his return, And as Lizzy 
always declared that she would be married without 
a fuss, they will set off for Greenvale, and there 
spend the honeymoon, coming in on Thursday, and 
going back until Mrs. Ashton has prepared a recep- 
tion-day to her heart’s content. Dear Lizzy! how 
truly she deserves to be happy—may God bless her !”’ 
murmured the girl, prayerfully—and they returned 
to the house. 

The bride’s dress was very simple, but she looked 
sweet in her simplicity. Lina’s was the same—they 
had resolved to be alike; and as they stood together 
—the two now bound, the other two so soon to utter 
the same sacred vows—the quiet happiness upon 
their young faces seemed prophetic. 

Lewis whispered a farewell to Lina, that made 
her brow and cheek crimson deeply, but she turned 
to breathe a prayer of affection in Lizzy’sear. It 
sounded sweetly to the good and gentle bride, and 
she wiped away a few tears'that had rested on her 
face like the summer shower on the fragrant rose, as 
she thanked the beloved friend at whose bidding they 
flowed. When she was gone, Mrs. Ashton threw 





herself back in her seat, and called Maria, who re- 
mained with her alone in the parlor after the guests 
had departed. 

‘‘ Now, Maria, see how happy I am! 1 have 
married your two sisters happily and advantageously. 
1 have seen Lina de Villeret, the child of my bounty, 
restored to her parents through my means. But for 
my charity, my unselfishness in wishing to doa good 
deed when [ took her, I have won for myself the re- 
ward it will ever afford. There is little Miss Fol- 
derol comfortably settled in life. Had it not been 
for me—for my exertions in her behalf—she would. 
still be in New York, a poor dependent on her queer- 
looking friends. Her gratitude is certainly the most 
pleasant thing in the world. Then Mr. de Villeret 
was repeating this morning the obligations they are 
under, to me, for my extraordinary care of their 
child. It is undoubtedly a rare occurrence that a 
charity-girl is brought up and educated, almost ac- 
complished, and with every appearance of a lady, too, 
when she. was taken to doa servant’s work.”’ 

“*T think Lizzy did all that though,’’ said Maria. 
‘** Nobody else can take the credit, mamma—not even 
you; for I have known her to give up her play and 
her walks in the gay streets the winter evenings, 
that she might stay at home to help Lina with her 
work, and then sit down to teach her. Fortunately 
she had a clever scholar, for she was often at a loss 
what else to do after she had taught her all she knew 
herself down to her day’s lesson.’’ 

** T do not deteriorate from Lizzy’s merits, Maria,” - 
said her mother, coldly. ‘ But I permitted all this 
—I sanctioned the virtuous actions of my child, glad 
that she had availed herself of the opportunity thus 
afforded her to perform a charitable deed. My in- 
dulgence—my anxiety to secure Lina a good situa- 
tion in life, prompted me to introduce her into a circle 
where I knew she would not be despised on account 
of her position in my family. Mrs. Lewis called on 
her—Mr. Villars paid her every attention, and now 
she is engaged to Mr. Hyde—the most unexception- 
able parti in the city. I am delighted to think that 
in my house so many benefits have been conferred. 
Lina’s rare modesty and principle acquired by the 
example and precept she had the good sense to copy, 
prevented her disgracing us by accepting Mr. Hyde’s 
generous but romantic offer before her birth was 
proved to be what it is. As Lizzy observed, we 
have reason to be proud of our work.” 

** She is very good to say ‘our work,’ said Maria. 
**T ’m sure neither Rena nor I ever gave Linaa kind 
word until a month or two ago. The poor girl had a 
hard life of it until she turned governess.” 

‘* Ah, yes, my dear! And how I rejoice to. have 
entered so entirely into your sister’s plan at that time. 
How many in my place would have scorned and 
refused to accede to it!” 

In short, Mrs. Ashton’s sympathies being no longer 
excited for the now fortunate heroine of our story, 
she comfortably forgot Lina’s hardships, and attri- 
buted to her own exertions and indulgence the 
working of the whole spring upon which events had 
depended—events over which she certainly had no 
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control, and to whose maturity she never contributed 
one sacrifice of thought or time. She had, it is true, 
kept her promise to Mrs. Daily—she had been kind 
to Lina; but until Maria’s illness, there was very 
little feeling of any kind in her heart for the orphan 
girl. On the contrary, she seemed to look upon her 
as something of an incumbrance—she knew not why 
—though never impatient or harsh to the charge thus 
given her a second time. 

Now, she loved her; Lina’s devotion could never 
be forgotten; and Mrs. Ashton pleased herself with 
remembering how much she had contributed to make 
Zeline de Villeret beautiful, graceful, gentle, good, 
beloved, and an heiress! We have no room for an 
account of Lina’s triumphal return to the home of her 
infancy. To tell how the people from the plantation 
came down to meet her on the way, holding bou- 
quets and garlands, and dressed in their holyday suits. 
How many of them wept as she got out of the car- 
riage to greet them—how many remembered to have 
carried her in their arms, and boasted of her, the 
p tite d madame, to the neighboring quarters. Never 
had she looked so lovely, as leaning on her father’s 
arm she walked slowly through the crowd, stopping 
here and there to speak to some of the older ones 
that he pointed out. As for Baptiste, he was nearly 
a bouquet himself, having fastened upon a young 
evergreen every variety of beautiful flowers, which 
he carried immediately over his head. This he 
waved occasionally before Lina and Madame de 
* Villeret, who walked behind with Edgar, another 
object of eager interest. As they reached the gates 
they returned to the carriage, and the humble but 
sincere band assembled to honor the wanderer’s re- 
turn, dispersed with a plaintive song suited to the 
occasion, and a wild, joyous chorus at the end of 
each verse. 

' A few months afterward Lina received a letter 
from Lizzy, in which was given some news of the 
Ashton family and the friends she left behind her. 


“My Dear Lixna,—When are you coming to the 
city? I might as well be a stick, or a stone, for all 


the good my letters affect. It is now two weeks 
since you wrote me; and because, forsooth, Edgar 
has flown on the wings of love to pay you a visit, 
you must needs neglect old friends, and take no 
notice of the interesting epistle I sent by him. Lewis 
says he wont send his love, because he thinks you 
are treating Edgar shabbily. The poor fellow is so 
lost without you, and so dull and meritoriously stupid, 
too! Aunt Lewis is making preparations to go to you 
in a week or two, and we begin to speak of it as a 
feasible thing, having as yet no housekeeping to 
deter us. Wedivide time between mamma and our 
kind relations; and when Aunt Lewis is away, I am 
going back to keep house for the doctor, who does 
not refuse you kis best love, and another species of 
souvenir delegated to Edgar Hyde. Please be par- 
ticular in mentioning it. 

“ Mamma is dying to see you—she has bargained 
with Madame Castellan to have you all, two weeks of 
the time you spend in New Orleans next winter. 





And my old room is to be refurnished—ditto your 
little cabinet, which is being enlarged for you— 
Zeline de Villeret. Leocadie and Calypso look 
charmingly, and there is a desperate flirtation be- 
tween the former and Hugh Denton, a very fine 
fellow, and not at ail like prosy Robert, our brother- 
in-law. Serena was much distressed at the loss of 
her baby. The poor little thing lived only a few 
hours; but, nevertheless, on the following morning, 
an obituary was in the papers, announcing the death 
of ‘James C., infant son of Serena Ashton and 
Robert Denton. Philadelphia, New York, and 
Charleston papers please copy.’ It seemed such a 
mockery, Lina, to publish the demise of the frail bud 
that had but opened to fade away. It was natural 
that we should shed a few tears over the little crea- 
ture; and mamma was much distressed at the loss 
of this, her first grand-child; but all this pompous 
notice of it was out of place, though like Mr. Denton, 
as you will probably say. 

** Lewis’s sister, Madeline, who is now my charge, 
grows rapidly, and is getting to be a very pretty girl. 
Alphonse seems to think so too; and I shall certainly 
encourage him in the idea, in spite of her extreme 
youth. But I would allow her to marry young, to be 
his wife. He is of the Lewis Villars and Edgar 
Hyde tribe. One of the very rare specimens of man 
nature they present. She has completed her sixteenth 
year; and Alphonse descants eloquently on the de- 
light of developing a fine, fresh mind like hers, for 
which purpose he is constantly bringing her books, 
giving her the very best of advice, and taking long 
walks that he may do so without restraint. There 
is not a word of love, bless you! between these two. 
They pursue their studies gravely, and Madeline 
looks up to him with so much reverence and ad- 
miration ! while he looks down, this sage of twenty- 
{pree, with such an air! Maria is quiet—she don’t 
grumble so constantly, and occasionally gives out 
flour, meal, coffee, and sugar, when mamma is tired 
or busy at others things. As for your humble ser- 
vant, Marguerite says she is the cleverest hand at 
pastry, cake, and preserve making, that she ever did 
see! I am learning the ‘rudimans’ ’gin the winter 
comes in fairly. And then vogue la galere! Ada 
Pennington declares, however, that 1 am fit for no- 
thing away from you.. She wishes you would come 
back, or send for society (japonicanized, of course,) 
and resume your place, ‘the brightest in the bright 
galaxy of stars, etc., etc.,’ as the folks at the water- 
ing: places call all the women as they mention them 
one by one. When I found myself stigmatized as 
the charming Mrs. V.ll..s of New Orleans, I fled, 
panic-struck, from the salt air. 

“Miss Folderol sends her love—said she, Lizzy, 
said she, etc. Ce n’est pas la poste—but she really 
does love you though. Sister —— told me to thank 
you in the name of her little ones for your gift to the 
asylum, dear Lina. Poor old Mrs. Daily’s legacy 
could never have been better bestowed. Her tomb 
is completed, and is beautiful as it is simple. I told 
Lewis how you wished it, and he has carried out 
your idea. 
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‘What a letter! Marguerite sends many remem- 
brances to Miss Lina, and is much flattered at not 
being forgotten. Do make haste and have that great 
day appointed. [ amin the humor for eating black 
cake, and tying up wedding favors. Edgar said it 
would all be settled ere he returned; and mind! I 





positively insist upon my right to choose the dress 
for the occasion ! 
‘¢ Your ever affectionate, Lizzy. 
“Pp. S. (by Mr. Villars.) Dear Lina, we play 
toujours perdriz to perfection. Edgar thinks it time 
for you to begin the game. jf gs Phy 
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THE FATHER’S CHOICE. 


A STORY OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE. 





BY CLARA MORETON. 





“ Give and forgive, do good and love, 
Lightening the load of daily life.” 


CHAPTER I. 

* Deacon STAnzey has failed.’’ 

** Bless my heart! You don’t say so!” 

‘‘ Yes, I did say so, and you heard it plain 
enough.”’ 

“Well, don’t be cross about it—you know I didn’t 
mean any thing. Come, don’t look so grum.” 

*‘[ sha n’t look any thing else for the rest of the 
year, I guess. I’ve lost 3000 dollars by the rascal, 
and I can’t afford to laugh at it, Mrs. Hunter.” 

‘Well now! do tell, John! that zs too bad; but, 
for mercy’s sake, don’t call him a rascal—he’s a 
good, pious man—a deacon, and I reckon it’s been 
more his misfortune than his fault.’ 

“Let him pay me my money, and then I ’Il believe 
in his piety. Old, canting hypocrite! if he thinks 
he is going to cheat me, he is mistaken. I’ve got 
my eye-teeth cut, and I ’ll fix him.” 

‘* What ’ll you do, John? Now, don’t be hasty.” 

‘Do! Ill send him to jail; that’s what I’ll do! 
the swindler! He shall lie there, till he rots, if he 
do n’t make my losses good !”” 

‘“‘Oh, father, father! how dreadful to hear you 
talk so!”’ interrupted a young girl, who had not be- 
fore spoken, but who had been listening intently to 
her parent’s conversation. 

‘* Shut up your mouth, you vixen! What do you 
mean by preaching to your father? Humph! things 
have come to a pretty pass now-a-days. When I 
was a child, it would have been as much as my ears 
were worth to have spoken that way to either of my 
parents.”’ 

Julie Hunter cast her eyes upon the floor at this 
rough reproof, while her cheeks burned, as her father 
continued— 

“He knew well what was before him when he 
came to me, wheedling me into putting my name 
on to his good-for-nothing notes. Yes, confound him, 
he shall pay every red cent of it; and look you here, 
Miss Julie, if you have another word to say to that 
son of his, I’ll lock you up. Let me catch you now, 
will you?” 

Julie made no answer, but she mentally resolved 





that she would take good care not to be caught until 
her father was in better humor. 

And who was Mr. Hunter? 

That he was an illiterate and hasty tempered man, 
and greatly wanting in refinemeut, you already 
know, but that he was the rich Mr. Hunter of Hun- 
tersville, you have had no reason for imagining. 

His father had been a teamster, and by great fru- 
gality amassed a snug little sum, which his only 
child, the present Mr. John Hunter, inherited. The 
latter, having a tact for business, and being possessed 
of a good judgment, soon doubled his property by 
successful speculations, and at length swelled it into 
an enormous sum by purchasing a tract of land with 
remarkable water-privileges, which, after the erec- 
tion of several manufactories, rapidly grew into a 
large town. 

Huntersville, busy and bustling as it was made by 
the numerous operatives of the factories, and inces- 
sant as was the everlasting clash of machinery, was 
nevertheless a most lovely town— 

*¢ Dimpled close with hill and valley, 
Dappled very close with shade, 


Summer snow of apple-blossoms running up from glade to 
glade.”? 


I spoke of Mr. Hunter doubling his property, for- 
getting to add, that he doubled himself about the 
same time. His better half (decidedly better) was a 
good-natured, easy sort of a body, content to take the 
world as it came; devotional in her feelings, and al- 
ways looking up to her husband as her lord and 
master. And a pretty exacting master he was; but 
she was such a model of wifely obedience and sub- 
mission that the bit was not at all galling to her. To 
be sure, it was a great change from being the drudge 
of a large household, as she had been, to the position 
she now occupied; and good reason had she for 
gratitude to Mr. John Hunter, who, in justice it must 
be confessed, really loved his wife, as well as it. was 
possible for a man to love in whom the animal so 
much preponderated. 

A daughter was the only fruit of this union, and 
Mr. Hunter, although he grumbled considerable at 
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first, because she was “a good-for-nothing girl,’’ be- 
came in the end vastly fond of her, notwithstanding 
she was as much unlike either parent as it was pos- 
sible to imagine. She always seemed to exert a re- 
fining power upon her father when: in his presence, 
_and very seldom had he spoken as harshly to her as 
when she interfered in reference to Mr. Stanley. 
He looked upon her beautiful face with pride, for 
very beautiful was Julie. Her abundant hair was of 
a rich chestnut-brown, her face of oval contour, her 
eyes a soft and liquid hazel, and their dark lashes 
were unusually long and silken. Her cheeks were 
ever as bright as June roses, and the winter-green 
berries, that grew so thickly in the pine woods 
around, were not of a deeper crimson than her curv- 
ing lips. 

Basil Stanley thought that the houris of Mahomet’s 
paradise could not have been more lovely—and the 
young colleague of the old village minister thought 
80 too. 

Very little sympathy did Julie find at home, in her 
soul’s aspirations, but Basil, with his 

‘¢ Sublime significance of mouth, 
Dilated nostril full of youth, 
And forehead royal with the truth,”’ 
was the very one to understand and share the feel- 
ings of her inner life. 

Dream on, sweet Julie Hunter—never were 
maiden’s thoughts more pure and innocent than 
thine. Dream on—imagining the happiness which 
perchance a sorrow-blighting world may refuse to 
yield thee. ‘‘ To dream of a sweetness is sweet as 
to know,”’ but the awakening! then and there is the 
bitterness ! 

Deacon Stanley, the father of Basil, and the one of 
whom Mr. Hunter had spoken with such severity, 
was not merely a professor, but a possessor of reli- 
gion, and sensitive and high-minded as he was, had 
it not been for the consolations that religion afforded 
him, he would have fallen under the sudden blow 
that deprived him at once of his hard-earned gains. 
He was a merchant, and something of a farmer in a 
small way, but finding his income insufficient to meet 
the expenses of the collegiate education he was 
giving his son, he had attempted to extend his busi- 
ness. It was then that he became involved, but san- 
guine of final success, he represented his affairs to 
Mr. Hunter in the favorable light in which he saw 
them, who consented to endorse for him. But the 
relief was not lasting. Loss followed loss, and when 
the crash canie, Deacon Stanley found himself ruined. 
Basil was at home during the college vacation at the 
time, and he resolutely sat himself to work to see if 
there could not be some adjustment of his father’s 
deranged affairs, which would enable him to con- 
tinue his business in the hope of ultimately paying 
every obligation. 


CHAPTER II. 


Before going on with my story I must beg you to 
go back with me to the day of Basil’s return from 
college. He had not heard a whisper of his father’s 
misfortunes, and his first visit, after his arrival home, 





was to Julie. It was a lovely afternoon, and Basii 
had no difficulty in persuading her to take a ramble 
through the woods with him to Tower Rock. A 
charming path was that, for the feathery ash, the 
spreading beech, and the graceful elm, interlaced 
their boughs together, casting a deep shadow over it 
even at noontide, and at intervals, there were fallen 
logs overgrown with moss, and close beside them 
nestled clumps of wild-violets, forget-me-nots and 
anemones, and ever came up the cool sound of the 
mountain stream that gurgled down through the 
woods to mingle its waters with the river. This 
path at length led them across the little brook, and 
through the pine thickets, carpeted with moss and 
the running evergreens, until it terminated at the base 
of a huge pile of rocks, that formed a cliff overhang- 
ing the river, and to which had been given the name 
of Tower Rock. It was not easy of ascent, but 
when once its summit was gained, no lover of na- 
ture but would feel fully repaid for the labor. At its 
foot, the dark waters of the river swept sullenly past, 
receiving its sombre hue from the gloomy trees that 
here upon either side border the banks. With few 
exceptions, there was nothing to be seen but the 
cedar, the hemlock, and the pine. Beyond, swell 
upon swell, and billow upon billow, rose the moun- 
ta‘ns, till in the distance they were lost in the dark 
blue waves that blended with the sky. Behind the 
rock, separated only by the forest through which 
Basil and Julie passed, lay the village, with its white 
houses scattered amidst the trees, extending about 
half a mile belew Tower Rock, where the river 
makes a sudden bend and then sweeps in a westerly 
direction. It is below this bend that the manufac- 
tories are situated. A spur of mountains forms the 
valley upon the eastern side, gradually approaching 
the western range, until about a mile below the vil- 
lage it suddenly terminates, the river alone separa- 
ting the mountain walls. This opening is called 
‘‘ The Gorge,” and here the scenery in every direc- 
tion is wildly picturesque. 

To return to Basil and Julie—they seated them- 
selves side by side upon the rock, and silently drank 
in the beauty of the scene around them. Basil was 
the first to speak. 

‘You had something to tell me, Julie—I hope 
your father is not averse to our speedy union.” 

Julie blushed vividly, and Basil continued, his eyes 
fixed tenderly upon her drooping face. 

‘You know I mean at the end of another year. In 
August I shall graduate—the future looks brightly 
before me. My father’s business must be greatly 
improved. I shall go on with my law studies under 
Squire Barker, who has promised me, since I was a 
child, that I shall practice with him as soon as I am 
admitted to the bar.”’ 

Julie raised her fine eyes appealingly to her lover’s 
as she answered— 

‘You will blame me, Basil, but I have not had 
courage to tell father yet, and he does not even know 
that we are engaged.” 

Basil’s strong sense of rectitude caused the flush 
of displeasure which now swept over his face, and 
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intense as was his love for the beautiful being beside 
him, he could not restrain the chiding words that rose 
to his lips. 

‘*This is not right, Julie—it is all wrong. You 
would not let me go to him, asI desired before I 
left, promising that you would obtain his sanction to 
our engagement. [ wondered that you never spoke 
of it in your letters. How could you let it be so 
long ?”’ 

‘«¢ Ah, Basil, do not look at me so reproachfully”’— 
she rested one hand upon his shoulder and looked up 
in his face as she spoke—‘‘ and do not require me to 
tell him even now. Our love seems like such a 
sacred thing to me—so sacred, that I would shut it 
out from every eye but yours. I have thought many 
times that I would do as you wished me to do about 
it but my courage soon failed me. Youdo not know 
father and mother, Basil—they are so different from 
your parents. I love them very dearly, but I know 
they would laugh at me, and ridicule me, if they 
knew what had passed between us, and that, I 
could not bear. Don’t tell them—promise me you 
wont.”’ 

It seemed impossible that he could resist such 
looks and tones as were hers, but he answered 
promptly— 

‘You must not fetter me with a promise, Julie, 
that my spirit would rebel against. I should scorn 
myself if I could stoop to concealment—no, my own 
Julie, when you reflect, you would not wish me to 
so lower myself in my own esteem, as to consent to 
practice that system of deceit which would neces- 
sarily follow.” 

““T don’t see why there must be deceit, Basil,” 
and now Julie’s eyes were fast filling with tears. 

“Don’t feel badly, darling, but listen to me,’’ and 
Basil, clasping her hand tenderly between his own, 
went on to explain the restraint which he should be 
under when at her father’s dwelling, and the nume- 
rous unpleasant positions in which he should be 
thrown; but Julie was so evidently distressed that 
he finally agreed to delay the interview with her 
father for a couple of weeks, hoping that she would 
see the necessity of it in the meantime. 

Then they talked of other things. Basil told of his 
advancement in his studies, of the books he had read 
since they parted, of the hopes he had for the future, 
and Julie’s eyes beamed with admiration upon her 
lover as she listened to the fascinating flow of his 
language. Finally, he questioned her, of ‘the fair- 
haired, blue-eyed stranger,” of whom she had made 
such mystic mention in her last letters; and blushing 
and laughing, Julie confessed that Mr. White, their 
minister, had a new assistant who glanced at her 
from his desk not infrequently, and walked with her 
from church after service, and made long morning 
calls, and often accepted her mother’s general invita- 
tion to sup with them, whenever it should be conve- 
nient—at which time his stay was prolonged until 
late in the evening. In short, Julie acknowledged 

hat she had a new lover in the person of a tall, 
slender youth of unprepossessing countenance, who 
bore the romantic name of Mortimer Rivers. 











Thus they sat until the gorgeous sunset flooded the 
whole landscape around them with a rosy light. 
Through the golden haze of the atmosphere the dis- 
tant mountains glowed with a purple radiance, and 
Basil and Julie watched the sun as it sank behind 
them, while slowly the rich crimson and amber 
clouds faded from their beauty, and the cold, gray hue 
of a spring twilight settled over all, save their hearts» 
which in their tranquil love were unshadowed by 
any forebodings of evil. 

Then they retraced their steps through the pine 
glade and the forest to Julie’s home. 

In less than a week from that night, Basil, to his 
great astonishment, discovered his father’s embar- 
rassments, for the simple reason that it could be 
kept from him no longer. Ambitious as he had 
been to share the honors of the graduating class, he 
renounced all, and diligently set himself to work, as 
we have seen, to arrange his father’s accounts to the 
best of his ability. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mortimer Rivers had been three months at Hun- 
tersville when his sister arrived. She had been in- 
vited by Mrs. White, with whom Mortimer boarded, 
to pass a few weeks with them. 

Angeline Rivers was older than her brother. She 
was a girl of no ordinary qualities—no common 
character, but endowed at birth with the perilous 
gift of genius; at the same time inheriting the strong 
passions of her father, which had been developed 
and strengthened by the defects of her early educa- 
tion. Her mother, a woman of superior talent, died 
while Mortimer was an infant. Mr. Rivers, who 
lived in considerable style, after the lapse of ten or 
twelve years became insolvent. He was detected in 
a forgery, and sentenced to an imprisonment of a 
number of years; but the first morning after his con- 
finement, he was found dead in his cell—he had 
committed suicide. Their uncle, a brother of their 
mother, had taken them to his home; but Angeline 
rebelled against the wholesome discipline of his 
household, and willful and headstrong, she separated 
herself from them. 

By making use of her uncle’s name, she obtained 
a situation as assistant-teacher in a flourishing insti- 
tution, where she had sufficient time to pursue her 
own studies. Her insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
and her wild, eager ambition, caused all difficulties 
to succumb before her. As a linguist, her powers 
were remarkable; and in every thing that she under- 
took, she succeeded beyond her wildest hopes. 

Their uncle endeavored to impress upon Mortimer 
the necessity of applying himself to some trade; but 
Angeline would not listen to it. Her salary was 
high for one of her age ; and by practicing the strict- 
est economy, and giving music lessons out of school 
hours, she saved enough to pay her brother’s ex- 
penses while preparing for the ministry. 

A few days’ after her arrival at the parsonage, 
the brother and sister were sitting in the little 
parlor which adjoined Mortimer’s sleeping apart- 
ment, and which he occupied as a study. Angeline 
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could be “ all things to all men;” but now, as she 
sat alone with her brother, she was herself—a cold, 
calculating, worldly woman. 

“T tell you, Mortimer, just what you are—you 
are a fool, and no better. It you had managed right- 
ly, you might have been engaged to her by this time ; 
but, no—you were content to worship at a distance, 
and now that young Antinous will carry her away 
before your eyes, and you will have no more spirit 
than to sit and cry after her.”’ 

‘¢] am afraid it will be as you say, Angeline.”’ 

‘‘ Afraid! how I hate that word. If1 was a man, 
I would never use it; and, if I was in your place,, 
she should be mine, despite a hundred such as Basil 
Stanley.” 

‘What? if she even loved him—as I fear she 
does?” 

‘“‘ Yes—let her love him, but teach her to love you 
better. You don’t know women, Mortimer, as well 
asI do. Trust yourself to me, and promise to do 
what I require of you, and you shall yet be master 
of her splendid fortune.” 

‘Hush, Angeline !—it is not for her fortune that I 
worship her so madly. She is the purest and love- 
liest creature that I ever saw; and if she had nota 
cent in the world, she would be as dear to me as she 
is at this moment.” 

“* But she should never be your wife, as she shall 
be mow! Look at me, Mortimer—you think you 
know me well; but you do not dream the one half 
that I would do, before you should marry a poor girl 
—I would see you die, inch by inch, before my eyes 
first! There—don’t shudder with your woman’s 
heart! do you think I have nothing to revenge? 
What has caused all the privations, the struggles, 
and mortifications of our lot?—poverty! Why have 
I, for years, lived a life of self-denial, heedless of the 
thorns over which my daily path lay, but to reach 
the goal which now is within sight? For this, I 
toiled while you studied: for this, 1 forced you into 
the path which you would have avoided—for I knew 
that a minister could choose from the wealthiest of 
his congregation, and be certain of success. Now, 
affluence is within your grasp; and if you will not 
stretch forth your hand, I will stretch it for you. 
Upon those who have looked down upon us, we wiil 
look down in turn.” 

Angeline’s gray eyes glowed as she spoke, anda 
bright flush lit up her sallow cheeks; but she was 
answered only by a deep-drawn sigh from her bro- 
ther. He was thinking of the lessons which the 
meek and lowly Saviour taught; and which none 
can study, even be it with unworthy motives, with- 
out receiving their blessed influences into their 
hearts. 

That night, at supper, the calm face of the good 
old minister seemed unusually sad, and his wife’s 
mild eyes were frequently filled with tears. Ange- 
line’s face grew sympathetically long as she ques- 
tioned if they had met with any sorrow. 

Mr. White’s lips quivered as he answered, 

‘“‘] have witnessed a very sad sight, Miss Rivers ; 
one that I shall carry down to the grave with me in 





memory—for never can I forget it. The cruelty of 
man to his fellow man is beyond belief. Our good 
Deacon Stanley was this afternoon arrested in my 
presence, while I was visiting him to confer with 
him upon the subject of his misfortunes; and despite 
the entreaties of his wife and the sobs of his young 
children, who clung about him to the last moment, 
he was conveyed to the county jail, about ten miles 
distant.” 

‘¢ Where was their son? where was Basil?” said 
Angeline, eagerly ; forgetting in her excitement the 
quietude she usually affected before them. ‘“ Why 
did he not go in his father’s place ?”’ 

** He begged that it might be so; but Mr. Hunter 
would have consented to no substitute, even had the 
law allowed one. Basil was not the only one who 
interfered; but he grew more obstinate with every 
fresh entreaty, and when the young man found there 
was no mercy in his father’s stern creditor, he im- 
prudently braved him—speaking such withering 
words, that Mr. Hunter writhed beneath them. His 
face first darkened with passion, then paled to an 
ashen whiteness, while oaths—such as my ears 
never listened to—broke from his lips. I never saw 
such fearful anger before—God grant I never may 
again !”? 

The wild gleam that darted from Angeline’s eyes, 
when she found Mr. Hunter had been the cause of 
Deacon Stanley’s arrest, was unobserved; or, if no- 
ticed, thought to be the natural indignation which 
one would feel at such a circumstance. But very 
different was the true cause. The sympathy which 
she was still capable of feeling for the victim of such 
an outrage, was swallowed up in the exultation of 
the thought that her labors would now be lighter. 
The way seemed clear before her; and, in the suf- 
ferings of the Stanley family, she saw only another 
step gained in her brother’s speedy advancement to 
fortune. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Two letters were interchanged between Basil 
Stanley and Julie Hunter, and then all intercourse 
ceased between them. 

Basil’s read thus: _ 

“ Dearest JuLIE,—With a breaking heart I re- 
lease you from your vows—there is nothing left for 
me to do but this. All happiness is denied me for 
ever on earth. Happiness! how like a mockery the 
word sounds! Oh, Julie! my heart is frozen with- 
in me—and I so happy a few short days’ ago! Do 
you know—do you realize, Julie, that we can never 
meet again? Yes, 1 know youdo. Even now you 
are suffering for my rash words! They have told 
you what I said—how I boasted to your father’s face 
that he could not rob me of your love; but, did they 
tell you that I was made insane with agony by my 
poor father’s aggravated sufferings ?—that, raving, 1 
knew not what I said? Julie, darling, forgive me— 
send me your blessing! and it shall give me strength 
to toil night and day until my father is free. Years, 
long years! must his gray hairs blanch in those pri- 





son walls before that can be. Would that I could 
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sell myself!—willingly would I do it, if he might 
only breathe the air of freedom. These are my last 


words to you, Julie—I have given my solemn pro- | 


mise that they shall be! On this condition has your 
mother promised to give them to you. Bless you— 
God bless you, darling! and may another love you 
as fondly as I have done, and cherish you as tenderly 
as I had hoped to do. Basiu.”’ 


Mr. Hunter, enraged at finding that Julie loved 
Basil, carried out his threat of locking her in her room. 
Six days had she been confined there, when her 
father was obliged to leave the village on business. 
It was during his absence, that Mrs. Hunter, whose 
sympathies were all enlisted upon the side of the 
lovers, consented to deliver Basil’s letter. In so doing, 
she had disobeyed, for the first time, her husband’s 
commands. Julie wrote in answer : 


** My own Basit,—I will accept of no release from 
you. If I cannot be yours on earth, I will in heaven. 
Let us be true to each other—true to God, and we 
need not fear the separation here, when we have an 
eternity before us. Basil, do not curse my father— 
his sin will yet be expiated, whether through my 
sufferings or his, I know not; but if he be brought 
to repentance, it is all that I ask. Praying God to 
keep us both in the path of duty, and to sustain you, 
dear Basil, through your great affliction, I am, 

‘¢ Yours for ever, 
“ JULIE.” 


‘*Oh! how Basil blessed her faithful heart, as he 
read this! how thickly rained the tears upon the 
dear words, which he dwelt upon, until his own 
heart gathered the strength it so much needed. 

That night he saw his treasured mother, his young 
sisters and brother go forth from the dwelling which 
had so long been their own. He supported his 
mother’s steps, he tried to speak hopeful words to 
her, as she looked back for the last time upon their 
home—now theirs no longer. A carriage, sent by a 
kind neighbor, conveyed them to the cottage they 
were for the future to occupy. 

Heavy was Mrs. Stanley’s heart as she left the 
dwelling endeared to her by so many memories of 
the past. There had she been brought when a 
bride, by the husband of her youth—under its roof 
had her children been born, and by its hearth had 
they all knelt in morning and evening prayer for 
many a day. There was not a room in the house but 
which, from some association, she clung to with 
peculiar tenderness. There was not a shrub in the 
yard but she had planted and watched over, and now 
they were hers no longer. Yet she would have re- 
linquished all without a murmur, could her husband 
have been restored to her—her innocent husband, 
who had passed so many days of toil, so many nights 
of sleepless anxiety, to rest at last upon a dungeon’s 
floor of stones. 

From their cottage-home went up that night the 
earnest tones of prayer from Basil’s lips—beside him 
his mother and the children knelt. It was the first 
time that he had led their family worship. When 
his voice, so tremulous with feeling, ceased, and he 





arose from his knees, his mother fell upon his neck, 
and thanked God that he had given her such a son. 
CHAPTER V. 

One evening, a few weeks after this, Julie Hunter 
found herself alone with her father, upon the broad 
piazza that extended in front of their house. It was 
the first time, since Mr. Stanley’s arrest, that Mr. 
Hunter had shown his usual affection for Julie; but 
now he drew her down upon his knee, and called her 
his good daughter, and patted her cheeks, and kissed 
her, as, before that sad occurrence, he had been in 
the habit of doing. 

‘‘T have always been a kind father to you, have I 
not, Julie ?”’ 

‘* Yes, dear papa,”’ and she swept back his dark 
hair with her white hands, and kissed his forehead 
fondly. 

‘“‘ Well, my daughter, I hdve a request to make of 
you now—one that my child must not refuse me.”’ 

‘“‘T am glad you have, father, for I have one to 
make of you.’’ 

Mr.. Hunter’s brow darkened, but he answered 
promptly, 

“Very well, Julie; if you promise to fulfill my 
wishes, I will agree to grant your request.” 

“I promise, father,” ssid Julie, eagerly and re- 
solutely. 

“Place you hand in mine, child.’”’ Julie did as 
she was bidden—‘‘ there, now repeat afier me; as 
true as there is a God in heaven—” 

**Oh! no, no, father,’’ interrupted Julie, ‘I could 
not swear. You must believe me, father. [ promise 
you solemnly that I will do whatever you wish, if 
you will only take Mr. Stanley out of jail, and re- 
lease him from his debt. What is 3000 dollars to you, 
father, with all your wealth? Think of his poor wife 
and children !” 

Mr. Hunter did not answer. Julie continued. 

‘* You know, father, what the golden rule is—oh ! 
I have marked so many passages in the Bible that I 
want to read to you—shall I run and get it now, and 
will you come in the parlor with me?” 

‘¢ No, no, child, not now. Do you know that you 
are asking me to doa very hard thing, Julie ?”’ 

‘But, dear father, you will be so much happier 
after it is done. Just think how mother and I would 
feel if you were taken away from us, and carried to 
a jail. Oh! father, how dreadful it would be! Wont 
you go right off this very night, and bring poor 
Deacon Stanley home ?” 

Mr. Hunter brushed a tear trom his eyes; but he 
strove to hide his tenderness, by looking searchingly 
at his daughter, as he asked her, 

‘Ts it for Basil Stanley’s sake that you ask me 
this ?”’ 

‘* No, father, indeed it is not—it is for your own 
sake. I want to see my father do something that 
would make me proud of him, and that would make 
him happier than he is now; for, dear father, you 
have not been happy lately, have you ?”’ 

‘No, [ have not, Julie; but it was all their own 
fault. I only wanted to frighten the deacon into 
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paying ; for I thought he had the means; and then 
they must all interfere, asking me if I wasn’t 
ashamed of myself, and daring to dictate to me— 
Minister White, Squire Barker, and the rest of them. 
I soon let them know I wasn’t afraid of them ; but, 
Julie, I will go for him to-morrow ; I will bring him 
back, and tell them it was your doings, as it will be, 
my child. But I couldn’t have done it, if you had 
wished it for Basil’s sake—the insolent boy! braving 
me to my face, as he did! I wish I had him in jail— 
I’d seep him there.”’ 

‘* Ah, no, father—don’t talk so. You will forgive 
him one of these days, for he did not know what he 
was saying ; you will forgive him, and learn to love 
him dearly, too.” ‘ 

‘* No, I never will—so help me God, I never will 
forgive Basil Stanley.’’ 

Mr. Hunter arose, and paced the portico with his 
hands folded behind him, and a knit and lowering 
brow. The evil within was stronger than the good— 
and it had gained the mastery. 

Julie leaned over the balcony, and rested her head 
on her hands. Her tears dropped noiselessly down 
upon the flowers below— would her father never 
forgive him? he had spoken so positively ; but no, 
she would hope—he had a good heart, and she was 
sure he could not bear resentment forever. He had 
heard her first request so calmly, and not stormed 
and raved, as she had feared that he would; but she 
had chosen a good opportunity. What was it that 
her father desired of her? Perhaps it was to give up 
Basil forever! Oh! she could not do that; but still 
she had promised—promised solemnly ; and whatever 
it was, it must be fulfilled.” 

Thus she mused, until her father aroused her from 
her reverie. 

‘Do n’t let me hear Basil Stanley’s name again— 
you understand me, Julie. I hate the boy!” and 
Mr. Hunter closed his teeth firmly as he spoke. 


‘Very well, father; if you say so, it must be so; : 


but what, dear father, am I to do for you, who have 
been so very indulgent to me to-night ?” 

Mr. Hunter took his daughter’s hands between his 
own, and relapsing into his former tenderness, 
he said, 

“Do n’t think that I am anxious to get rid of my 
daughter ; no, for you shall live here just the same as 
ever; I couldn’t get along without seeing your 
merry face—but I want you to be married this fall.” 

‘* Married !”’ said Julie ; “‘I married! dear father, 
you are surely jesting !”’ 

‘“T don’t jest about such things, Julie. I am get- 
ting old, and I want to know who is going to have 
my large property. I want some one who will not 
squander it, and who will at the same time make 
you a good husband. You must know that I feel 
some anxiety as to who is to have all my money 
when I am dead and gone.”’ 

“Don’t talk so, father,’? said Julie; “don’t talk 
about dying—though to be sure,’’? she added, in a 
breath, ‘‘ I want you to live, so that you will be pre- 
pared to die any moment. I want you to forgive'and 
forget all past offenses, and—”’ 





“Hush, Julie—not a word of Basil, unless you 
want to anger your father again.’ 

*“*T would not do that for any thing, dear father. 
Then your request is, that I marry in the fall; and 
you will, of course, leave the selection to me.” 

“No, Julie; my request, which you have given 
your solemn promise to fulfill, is, that you marry 
Mortimer Rivers this coming fall.’’ 

Julie was stunned—not a word escaped her lips. 

Mr. Hunter waited in vain for an answer. He 
might have read it in her pallid face and quivering 
lips. At length he said, 

*‘T expected you would tell me that you loved 
another.” 

**T do,” syllabled Julie, through her closed teeth. 

‘¢ And that one,’’ added her father, ‘‘ rather than 
see my daughter wed, I would chop off my right 
arm.”? 

Julie shuddered. Her father continued. 

‘“‘ Mr. Riversis very fond of you. I have mistrusted 
it for along time; and I joked him this afternoon 
about it, when he confessed all. I promised him you 
should be his—you should have seen his joy then, 
and heard the promises he made to study your hap- 
piness; then, you could n’t have helped loving him. 
Zounds! I didn’t think he had so much feeling !”’ 

Julie sighed, and shuddered again. 

“ The night air is getting chill—we will go in the 
house,’’ said Mr. Hunter; ‘‘ and, Julie, console your- 
self with the thought that girls never marry their 
first love ; and devilish glad some of them are that 
they do n’t; eh, mother—can’t you speak from ex- 
perience?” he said, turning to his wife, who was 
sitting in her arm-chair, in the room they had just 
entered. 

Mrs. Hunter confessed that she had once fancied 
herself in love before she had seen her present 
husband. 

“There’s encouragement for you, Miss Julie! 
And, Mistress Hunter, what do you think my little 
ring-dove has cajoled me into? can’t guess, eh? 
Well, a pretty nice round sum she has wheedled out 
of her old father this night. She’s been teaching me 
the golden rule, bless her pious heart ! and to-morrow, 
my lady, I am to go off to Stonefield-jail, and bring 
back the deacon, and make him a present of his debt 
beside.” 

“Now, John—now, dear John, it isn’t possible 
you are going to be so good as that?’”’ said his wife, 
as she took her spectacles off to wipe the streaming 
tears from her eyes. 

‘Isn't it possible, you good-for-nothing, old, con- 
tradictory woman? (All these adjectives were fre- 
quently used in an endearing sense by Mr. Hunter, 
and his wife was quite used to them.) Did you 
think there was no good in me? that I would let the 
Deacon stay there when I found he hadn't got the 
money? I tell you, I only wanted a good excuse to 
let him out, for [ have n’t slept soundly one night since 
he went. Bless you, woman, I aint quite the old 
boy you take me for !”’ 

**No, no, John—I always said you were the best- 
hearted man in the world. Only to think of it— 
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well, well! I shan’t be the only happy one to- 
morrow.’, 

‘‘No, I suppose not; but there’s one happy one 
that you don’t know any thing about.’’ 

‘*Who’s that ?’’ 

‘‘ Why our Julie, ma’am, is to be married in the 
fall. Now—guess who is the happy one? and who 
only deserves such a treasure ?”’ 

Mrs. Hunter replaced her spectacles, and glancing 
across the room to where Julie sat with her hand 
pressed over her eyes, stammered out at last, 

‘¢ Well, I’m sure I—I—is it—er—er—Basil Stan- 
ley ?”? 

‘¢ You old fool! if you can’t guess better than that 
you may hold your tongue. What put that cursed 
name into your mouth?” 

Mrs. Hunter always answered her husband— 
sometimes, as now, when he did not want any 
answer. 

‘“Why, he was her first love, you know,” she 
finally replied. 

‘‘Pirst love—hang it! And what was the name 
of your first love, Mistress? and what became of 
him ?”? 

‘Peter Smith,’ answered Mrs. Hunter, humbly. 
“ He took to drink, you know, and died in the poor- 
house.”’ 

‘Well, ma’am, we will let Peter Smith and Basil 
Stanley keep company. Mrs. John Hunter’s daugh- 
ter shall follow her mother’s example; and I hope 
she may be as happy with Minister Rivers for her 
husband, as her mother has been before her.”’ 

‘“‘T hope she may,’’ said Mrs. Hunter, meekly ; 
but her tones were sad, for her quick ear had caught 
the sound of a sob, and she knew Julie too well to 
doubt the strength of her attachment to Basil, 

When Julie reached her room that night, her first 
act was to draw Basil’s letter from her bosom, over 
which she bent with eyes so dim and misty with 
their tears that she could scarce discern the words. 
She paused beside these lines, ‘Would that I could 
sell myself! Willingly would I do it, if my father 
might only breathe the air of freedom.”” Should she 
rebel any longer? when, through the promise she 
had that night given, all would be accomplished for 
which Basil had been willing to sell himself away 
from her forever! For his sake—for his happiness 


she could do much; but, oh! would not a life of 


slavery be preferable to her lot? the wife of a man 
for whom her heart beat with no affection, while 
that heart was irrevocably given to another. She 
questioned of herself whether even religion could 
sustain her in such hopeless misery. With such 
thoughts she dropped upon her knees in prayer—she 
besought God to give her strength to meet her in- 
evitable fate without struggling—she prayed that it 


~ might have the effect of weaning her more from 


earth, and drawing her nearer to heaven; and she 
implored that, if it might be, her days of trial might 
be few, and her home soon be in that land where 
sorrow and tears are unknown. Basil was not for- 
gotten; but her voice faltered, and was at length 
drowned by her emotions, as she plead for all the 





blessings of life to rest upon him. When she arose 
from her prayer, she felt that, great as was the sacri- 
fice, her heart was fortified to endure it, while her 
earthly reward should be in the happiness she should 
bring to Basil’s family. 


CHAPTER VI. 


From one window of the cottage at ‘‘ The Gorge,”’ 
night after night, the feeble radiance of a single lamp 
might be seen glimmering out in the darkness. It 
was from Basil’s room. His troubled mind would 
not allow him the rest he needed. In vain he re- 
solved scheme after scheme for his father’s release. 
The small compensation which he now received for 
his services as book-keeper, was scarcely sufficient 
for their daily use. He knew that his father’s friends 
were exerting themselves to procure the amount of 
Mr. Hunter’s claim ; but he also knew that sympathy 
and money were commodities that differed entirely 
in their nature, and that all who felt for him in their 
hearts could not be expected—to use the words ofa 
well-known character— to feel in their pockets.’’ 

The house and farm, which had been mortgaged 
to one of Deacon Stanley’s city creditors, were 
bought in by Squire Barker; and, although he paid 
its full value, there was only five hundred dollars left 
after the claim upon it was satisfied. Before the 
Deacon’s arrest the goods in his store had been ap- 
praised; but they were levied upon for another 
claim, and there was nothing left free but the store 
itself, which no one seemed inclined to buy. A 
worthless affair it did appear to be, with its loose, 
brown clap-boards, and its leaking and moss-grown 
roof: so it was no wonder that it was difficult to 
raise the balance of the sum to pay off Mr. Hunter. 

Deacon Stanley seemed to have been peculiarly 
unfortunate, for when he first started in the mercan- 
tile business he had met with severe losses; but be- 
ing less ambitious then, he had kept on slowly but 
surely. One of his losses had been particularly ag- 
gravating: the little fortune that his wife inherited 
after her father’s death he had received in cash, and 
the pocket-book, in which the bills had been stored 
only the previous day, mysteriously disappeared from 
his store. There was no discovering any trace of it. 
To be sure, an Irishman, who was a stranger in the 
village, had been loitering about Deacon Stanley’s 
premises, and the Deacon had given him several jobs 
to do; but he did not seem to be very fond of work, 
and was soon missing. He was traced to an adjoin- 
ing town; but here he was idling about in the same 
way, without money or decent apparel, and although 
he was strongly suspected, they failed in bringing 
any proof against him. 

But, to return to Basil. The Sabbath, which was 
his only day of rest, he devoted to his father; and, 
in these dark prison-walls his holy filial love seemed 
to burn with brighter lustre. Now, indeed, had his 
father reason to be proud of him as he listened to the 
words of Holy Writ from his lips, forcing himself to 
stop betweer the passages, at times, to speak cheer- 
fully of the future. The future—which to him, even 
were the sunshine of his home restored to him by 
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his father’s presence, would still be dark and cheer- 
less ! 

It was at this juncture of affairs that Mr. Hunter 
made his promise to Julie—the promise that he found 
more difficult to keep than it had been to make. But 
his word had been given; and Julie failed not to re- 
mind him of it, as he sat the next morning smoking 
his pipe on the piazza. He grumbled a little at first, 
and wanted to send his hired man in his place; but, 
no—Julie insisted that it would spoil the whole not 
to see her father riding through the village with 
Deacon Stanley in his buggy, and throwing her arms 
around his neck she added— 

‘You must not refuse me, father, for I shall have 
to sacrifice much more in keeping my promise to 
you; but I will keep it. You need have no fears of 
my breaking it.’’ 

Mr. Hunter patted her cheeks, called her his good 
daughter, and then got up and knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe, grumbled about the house for an hour 
longer, and then was off to Stonefield Jail. He grew 
into a better humor with himself as he approached 
the town, for he began to fancy that he was doing a 
very meritorious deed ; but when he alighted in front 
of the gloomy-looking building, and was admitted 
through the iron door, and led down the vaulted 
passages to the damp cell which Deacon Stanley oc- 
cupied, his heart smote him for his cruelty. 

The Deacon did not notice the sound of their foot- 
steps: he was seated close by the iron-barred win- 
dow, through which the light came in feeble rays— 
so covered with dust weré the small, square panes of 
glass. He bent over the volume that he held in his 
hands, while he read in low tones— 

*‘ Why art thou cast down, O, my soul? and why 
art thou disquieted within me? Hope thou in God; 
for I shall yet praise Him who is the health of my 
countenance and my God! 

“ Judge me, O God, and plead my cause against an 
ungodly nation: O deliver me from the deceitful and 
unjust man!” 

‘‘ Here Iam!” cried out Mr. Hunter, ‘here is the 
unjust man! Bat you shan’t be delivered out of his 
hands this time. Here, jailer, open the door—quick 
Itell you. Hang you! do you want me to knock it 
down ?”” 

“ 'T would be a tough day’s work for you,’’ mut- 
tered the jailer, as he turned the key in the massive 
lock, while the ponderous door swung inward. — 

Mr. Hunter grasped Deacon Stanley’s hand, and 
shook it heartily. 

“JT don’t know as you can ever forgive me, Dea- 
con, for shutting you up in this old hole; and I am 
sure I never could forgive myself if you did. But 
come along now, and try to forget that I ever was 
such a brute. I guess you have slept as sound of 
nights as I have, for you’ve had no conscience to 
trouble you—eh! isn’t it so, Deacon?” 

Deacon Stanley looked around him, bewildered. 
He had suffered the grasp of his hand, but he seemed 
like one in a dream. When Mr. Hunter tried to draw 
him from his cell, he shook his head—he was afraid 
it was a mockery; and not until he was seated in the 








carriage and felt the cool, fresh breeze upon his face, 
and saw the fair, blue sky above him and the cheer- 
ful landscape spread around, did he realize that he 
was again free. 

When they passed through the streets of Hunters- 
ville, they met gaping mouths and staring eyes in 
every direction; but Mr. Hunter enjoyed their sur- 
prise—he cracked his whip and laughed merrily, de- 
claring that it was the happiest day that he had 
known since he had sent the Deacon to jail. 

When they reached the lane, Mr. Hunter proposed 
that his companion should walk the rest of the dis- 
tance to the cottage, saying—“ he did not think he 
could meet Mrs. Stanley, after keeping her husband 
so long away; and, Deacon,’’ he added, at the same 
time handing him a paper, “here is a present from 
my daughter—whose feelings you must not hurt by 
refusing to take it. It is but a poor compensation for 
the unkindness I have shown you.”’ 

Deacon Stanley well knew what it was; and with 
tears in his eyes he thanked Mr. Hunter for his great 
and unexpected kindness. As he bent his steps to- 
ward the cottage where his family resided, he re- 
peated to himself the words of the Psalmist, “‘ Verily 
God hath heard me: He hath attended to the voice 
of my prayer.’’ 

A few moments more, and he was surrounded by 
his wife and children; while words of endearment, 
mingled with prayers of thankfulness too sacred for 
repeatal, were breathed within those humble walls. 

The news spread through the village like wild- 
fire, and Basil hastened home—scarcely able to be- 
lieve it until he found himself in his father’s arms. 
After hearing of Mr. Hunter’s additional kindness, it 
was his wish to return the note, but his father re- 
plied— 

‘No, my son—we will keep it; but my obligations 
shall prove none the less binding. If life and health 
is spared, Mr. Hunter shall not lose the first cent by 
me. I cannot blame him so much—hasty and pas- 
sionate as we know him to be—for he thought I had 
misrepresented my affairs to him, while I was only 
too sanguine. As soon as he saw his error, see how 
nobly he set himself to work to atone for it.’’ 

Basil made no reply, but he mused for a long time 
upon Mr. Hunter’s kindness to his father, and from 
that he gleaned some hopes of future happiness for 
himself and Julie. 

Ah, little did he dream of the terrible price that 
Julie was to pay for that kindness ! 

And, now, with the Stanley family, as it often 
seems to happen, one turn of good fortune was fol- 
lowed by another. The surveyors of the projected 
railroad between and arrived at Hun- 
tersville, and it was found that the road would pass 
directly through Deacon Stanley’s store. Squire 
Barker took the property into his hands, and sold it 
for more than double the amount which the Deacon 
had expected to obtain. Moreover, in tearing down 
the old store, the long-lost pocket-book was found, 
with the contents perfectly safe—the corners only 
having been gnawed by tke rats, who were now 
proven to have been the thieves. 
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The Deacon was able to buy back his house and 
farm, to which his family joyfully removed; while 
Basil made immediate preparations to return to col- 
lege—Squire Barker telling him, that as soon as he 
should finish his law studies he would take him into 
partnership, and gradually resign all his practice into 
his hands. 


CHAPTER VII. 


It was not until the day before Basil’s departure 
that the rumor of Julie’s engagement to the young 
minister reached his ears. He feared that it was 
true; for inno other way could he account for the 
maniier in which she had so studiously avoided him 
for the past five weeks, and for Mr. River’s constant 
attendance upon her. 

It was a sorrowful termination to the visions he 
had Jately been weaving, but when the first sickness 
of heart which came over him at the tidings died 
away, he sat down to ponder over the future with a 
calmness which Julie never could have done. At 
first, life seemed utterly valueless to him, without 
the hope, which had never quite died out, of one.day 
calling her his. No other love could ever compen- 
sate him for the loss of hers; but ambition, with her 
alluring promises, beckoned him onward, and he 
resolved henceforth to own no thralls but hers. It 
never entered his heart to seek an explanation with 
Julie, for since her father’s generous conduct, he felt 
himself bound by every tie of honor to abstain from 
any stolen interviews. 

But now that this engagement was publicly dis- 
cussed, there was nothing to keep him from carry- 
ing out the impulse he had long ago had, viz. to 
apologize to Mr. Hunter for his hasty and disrespect- 
ful words. With this intention he walked up there 
that same evening. 

As he stood in the shadow of the woodbine that 
hung in such masses from ihe pillars of the piazza, 
he heard the low sound of voices, which he knew to 
be Julie’s and Mortimer’s. His heart grew faint 
within him—he could not yet accustom himself to 
the thought of yielding her to another. 

He went around the house to the side door, and in 
the back sitting-room he found Mr. Hunter alone. 

As Basil crossed the threshold, Mr. Hunter’s brow 
betokened a storm. He rose to his feet, saying— 

‘You are an unwelcome visitor in this house, Mr. 
Stanley. I had expected after what had passed be- 
tween us that my home would be safe from your in- 
trusion.”’ 

‘And so it shall be, sir, from this night. After 
your kindness to my father, I could not leave this 
place without wishing to recall those passionate 
words which I so far forgot myself as to use to you. 
Believe me, sir, they have already occasioned me 
more accusations of conscience than any act of my 
life-time.” 

‘Hum! so, so,’ and a mischievous light twinkled 
in Mr. Hunter’s eyes, ‘do you know that my daugh- 
ter is—” 

‘“‘T know, sir, that your daughter is to be married 
this fall, else I should not have been standing here, 





lest some minds might have misinterpreted my mo- 
tives.’’ Basil’s brow crimsoned as he spoke, and 
something of the light flashed from his eyes which 
Mr. Hunter had once before seen.”’ 

He seemed to respect him the more for the indig- 
nation with which he repelled his insinuation, for 
he extended his hand, saying— 

“‘T believe you, Basil, I believe you; and although 
we cannot expect any very warm friendship on either 
side we will let by-gones be by-gones.”” 

Mr. Hunter then walked with Basil down the path 
to the gate, and although his manner was rather con- 
strained, the courtesy was more than Basil had ex- 
pected. 

Again, as they passed the windows, he heard the 
same murmuring of the low voices, and something 
like bitterness crept into his heart as he reproached 
Julie for so soon listening to the love of another. 

Alas! could he have seen how the rose hue had 
faded from her cheeks, how sorrowful were the once 
joyous eyes, he could have imagined something of 
the daily struggles of her life. 

That night she saw Basil in the moonlight, as he 
walked down with her father to the gate, and she 
could not hide from Mortimer the emotioas which so 
agitated her. 

‘* What could it mean?” she thought. ‘* Was there 
any possibility that her father had forgiven him? No, 
she was foolish to think of it,’’ but although she told 
herself so, again and again, her wayward heart would 
leap over the impossibilities and settle down upon 
this new hope. 

Mortimer’s unexacting love, and patient devotion, 
had won from Julie a sisterly affection, whieh would 
no more bear comparison to her strong love for Basil 
than the soft summer breeze to the fierce hurricane 
that sweeps every thing from its path. 

But he was encouraged by the tenderness of her 
manner to hope that he should one day possess an un- 
divided heart; for how could he know that her 
earnest looks and gentle words were only called forth 
by sympathy. Ah! she truly divined that the unna- 
tural lustre of his eyes, and the bright glow that 
sometimes lingered on his cheeks, were the sure 
heralds of the approach of that insidious disease of 
which Angeline had told her their mother had died. 

Poor Mortimer! the reaction was too much for 
him. Giddy and sick, he watched Julie while she 
pressed her hands nervously across her heart, as 
Basil’s fuotsteps died away in the distance. Over 
her pale cheeks the color came and went, and at 
length settled there with a rich glow, which rivaled 
the clusters of the crimson noisette that clambered 
over the casement against which she was leaning. 
For the remainder of the evening both were embar- 
rassed and constrained, and it was a relief to Julie 
when Mortimer took his departure, and she was able 
to seek the solitude of her own room. 

For hours she tossed restlessly upon her couch, 
she could not sleep, and her conscience told her that 
it was because she was endeavoring to escape from 
the path of duty. The night was warm, and rising, 
she went to her open window and threw wide the 
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iattice. The soft breeze, laden with the perfume of 
the flowers, who yield their sweetest breath at night, 
came to her refreshingly—the tranquil beauty of the 
landscape before her soothed her perturbed thoughts, 
and her mind settled back into the calmness with 
which she had schooled herself to think of her trials. 
Still, as she searched her heart, she could not but 
acknowledge that the last hope had not yet been 
rooted out of it. 

In vain she deceived herself with the belief that 
she was exterminating her love for Basil, when alas! 
her tears but watered it daily, swelling the germs to 
buds. No, the heart itself must cease to beat before 
ihis noble plant, when once rooted, can be torn from 
the soil. The buds may blight, the flowers may 
wither and fade, the leaves may grow dry and sere, 
but deep within, the roots have buried themselves, 
and they thrive on forever. 


* Those never loved 
Who dream that they loved once.”’ 

A few weeks passed away, during which time An- 
geline noticed the constraint in Mortimer and Julie 
when together, and fearing lest her cherished’ plans 
would, after all, be defeated, she resolved to per- 
suade her brother to insist upon an earlier day for the 
marriage. 

For this purpose she entered his room one 
morning. 

‘‘ Mortimer,” she said, ‘I think you ought to be 
married before Stanley returns from college.’’ 

Mortimer, pale and languid, was reclining upon a 
couch, but as his sister spoke his cheeks were lit up 
with a rosy glow. It died away, and he turned his 
face from her, sighing heavily. 

‘‘ Why do you sigh so?” said Angeline, as she bent 
over him anxiously. 

‘‘ The more I think of it, sister,’’ he replied, the 
more I think that it is wrong for me to marry Julie.” 

‘¢ And the more I think of you, Mortimer Rivers, 
the more I think you are a fool, and nothing else,’ 
she answered. . 

‘* Angeline,’’ he said, and the tones of his voice 
were gentle; ‘‘ Angeline, you once told me that you 
would rather see me dying by inches before your 
eyes, than to have me wed a girl who did not pos- 
sess riches. You see me thus dying now—be con- 
tent with that, and ask no more.”’ 

The angry expression of her countenance vanished, 
and was replaced by one of intense anxiety. Her 
brother’s solemn words awoke anew the fears which 
had before this agitated her heart. She idolized him, 
and through him had she determined that the golden 
dreams of her childhood should be realized. Could 
it be that Death would at one blow rob her of all? 
No, she refused to believe it, and with assumed 
calmness she sat down to reason with her brother 
upon what she called his infatuation. 

Not in vain had Mortimer Rivers studied the Scrip- 
tures. Dwelling on the fullness of the Saviour’s 
love, His sinless character and holy life, his soul be- 
came imbued with a religious devotion he had failed 
to feel when first he took upon him his ministerial 
duties. He realized-his accountableness, and ever 





present with him was the momentous truth express- 
ed in this passage of Holy Writ—‘‘God will render 
unto every man according to his deeds.’’: 

When he became convinced that Julie still loved 
Basil, while her acceptance of him had been caused 
only by her sentiments of filial duty, his resolution 
was taken, and no arguments nor persuasions of his 
sister were able to change him. 

CONCLUSION. 

It was the Sabbath day. The waning summer sti]! 
robed the hills and vales in beauty, although the 
ripening fruit and fading flowers foretold the near ap- 
proach of autumn. 

In the pulpit that day, good old Minister White 
sat alone. With a tremulous voice he requested the 
prayers of the congregation for his young colleague, 
who was lying at the point of death. 

Earnest and fervent was his simple prayer, and not 
alone upon Mr. Hunter’s face were seen traces of 
tears that solemn morning. 

Julie was not inchurch. She had staid to watch 
with Angeline beside Mortimer, who, the night 
after his conversation with his sister, had been so 
violently seized with nervous fever, as to be con- 
stantly delirious. 

Now, indeed, were Angeline’s air-castles crum- 
bling around her; and ’midst their ruins, she saw only 
a yawning grave. 

For days Mortimer lingered between life and 
death; but at length his constitution proved too 
feeble to longer resist the ravages of disease. 

Late one afternoon he awoke conscious, and his 
first request was that Julie would send for her 
father. She didso; and when he arrived, they were 
left alone together. What passed between them Mr. 
Hunter did not repeat, but he had evidently been 
deeply affected ; for when he went through the house 
to return home, his eyes were filled with tears, and 
he was still deeply agitated. 

The next morning the toliing bell echoed through 
the valley, while the silence of death reigned through 
the parsonage—for death was there. 

All that remained of Mortimer Rivers was but the 
form of clay. 

The last summer roses that bloomed beside jis 
window, some kind hand had plucked, and scattered 
over the couch by which Julie kept watch on the 
day she had once expected to have been his bride. 

Angeline, who remained day and night beside the 
remains of her brother, gave herself up to the most 
excessive grief, after returning from his funeral. 
Now was she cast adrift, without even the frail 
anchor of an earthly hope to cling to on the ocean 
of life. 

Fearfuly crushing is the hand of affliction upon the 
form, which has Earth alone to lean upon—Earth, 
with its wounding thorns, its defiling dust, its treach- 
erous quick-sands. 

Another week, and Basil returned home from co!- 
lege. Mr. Hunter immediately visited him. Basil 
was the first one to whom he communicated the 
promise he had given Mortimer on his death-bed. 
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It was that he would no longer oppose Basil and 
Julie in the first wish of their hearts. From Mr. 
Hunter’s lips Basil also heard the history of Julie’s 
self-abnegation—and his heart reproached him for 
having doubted her constancy. 

There was nothing now to separate them longer, 
and in the exceeding love which each found in the 
heart of the other, both felt repaid for all the anguish 
of the past. 

From this time every one in the village remarked 
the wonderful change .n Mr. Hunter. He became 


¢ 





as generous as he was once close, as kind and con- 
ciliating as he had been harsh and forbidding. In 
contributing to the happiness of others, he had learned 
the secret of true happiness. 

His wife and daughter, with good reason, grew to 
look upon him with pride as well as fondness. 

As with him, so ever is it, those who would bring 
happiness to their hearts and their homes, must 


‘¢ Give and forgive, do good and love, 
Lightening the load of daily life.” 
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I LISTEN to the mighty words that roll 
From the prophetic bard as forth he paints 
The vision of earth’s future destiny ;— 
As with a pencil dipped in fire from off 
The altar of the Lord, he traces out 
The glories of that unborn day, when He, 
The Crucified, once scorned and spit upon, 
Shall come again to earth, and on that mount 
From whence he took his flight to Heaven, once more 
His feet shall stand. 

Those feet which often trod 
Judea’s soil in weariness and pain, 
Or pressed the raging waves of Galilee, 
Or sought Samaria’s well, when a lost sheep 
Must needs be led where flowed a living stream ; 
Those feet pierced on the cruel cross, writhing 
In agony—in beauty and in power 
Shall stand on Olivet once more. 

That head 

Which, though the foxes and the birds had homes, 
Was pillowless; that head whose throbbings oft 
The damp earth only stilled; that head once crowned 
With thorns, the brow bedewed with blood, shall then 
Be circled with a diadem of light, 
Glittering with gems—each gem a ransomed soul. 


But not as when around him stood the twelve, 
Listening in silence to his last command, 
Shall he now come. But girding him about 
Ten thousand of the redeeméd host shall be, 
With one loud voice proclaiming him the King 
Of nations, as he reigneth now the King 
Of saints. 

And in that day shall be a light 
Nor sun nor moon e’er shed, but like to that 
Which ever floods the temple of the Lamb 
In heaven above. The nations round shall crowd; 
Jerusalem the joy of the whole earth 
Become; while bearing witness to His power 
Who spoke it first from naught, the mount shall part 
Shiv’ring to its deep centre at his breath ; 
And o’er the valley, hill, and temple, now 
Restored to more than pristine beauty, shall 
Arise an evening time of light. 





Christian, who watchest with a scanning eye 

The world’s wild warfare, who behold’st the march 
Of nations on to battle, who regard’ st 

The ravages of crime, disease, and death, 

Men’s passions boiling o’er, and rising loud 

Like the first rumblings of a coming storm, 

The cry for freedom from a world oppressed— 
Lift up thy head, for these commotions are 

But just the swellings of the world’s deep heart, 
The wellings over of a fount whose source 

Is in heaven’s upper light, the throes of one 
Panting to be delivered from a bond 

Wearing his life-chords out, the shadowings forth, 
The heraldings of His oncoming, who 

At length shall prove himself the Prince of Peace, 
The wanings of earth’s day, whose even-time 
Shall yet be one of light. 


And, pilgrim, thou who tread’st a lonely way, 
Seest thou in all these shadowings no type 
Of thine own inner life? No gathering light 
To gild thine onward path? If He who made 
The material world, and scattered from his hand 
The plant, the tree, the shrub, the flower, the rock, 
The mountain high, the valley low, the spring 
In all its gushing purity, and seems 
To have so inwove them with our inner life, 
That one becomes the other’s type, if He 
Has caused us, in the very air we breathe, 
To see a newer beauty as we mark 
Its likeness to his dealings with our souls, 
Why may’st thou not in these foreshadowings 
Of Israel’s bard behold, as through a veil, 
Thy pilgrim way. 

Then gird thy garments on, 
Take up thy staff, and know that all the clouds 
And storms that hover o’er thy path, and all 
The conflicts with the powers of hell thou yet 
May’st wage, are hastening along the hours 
Of thy life ’s day, are girding thee to meet 
Thy Bridegroom’s coming, making sweeter rest 
When thou shalt lay thy staff and scrip aside, 





And sit thee in the evening light of heaven. 
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AND WHO LOST AND WHO WON IT, 


(A STORY OF OUR OWN TIME.) 


BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


(Continued from page 597.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


WHAT TENANT WAITED IN ASPEN COURT. 


Tuose who had been expelled from Aspen Court, 
and of whom we shall hear more betore our story is 
over, had abandoned it somewhat in haste. No 
sooner was the final decision given, which assigned 
the right of ownership to the Wilmslows, than the 
old house was evacuated by the wrongful holders. 
This speedy surrender had been by no means neces- 
sary, for Mr. Molesworth would have afforded them 
ample time for leisurely retreat; nor was it, in a 
worldly point of view, very judicious, for few per- 
sons would be inclined to give them credit for the 
feeling which dictated so hurried an abnegation of a 
claim previously maintained with English sturdi- 
ness. We rather like to see people, who do battle 
at first, hold on to the last, and vindicate original 
error by gallant obstinacy. And if the condemned 
garrison had chosen to continue in possession, 
Molesworth would have offered them reasonable 
terms. He manifested no eagerness to dispossess 
them; and would, as soon as the rights of his clients 
were finally admitted, have permitted the previous 
owners to remain on sufferance, or as tenants, as 
long as they pleased. Of this, indeed, he made no 
secret; and of his placability the defeated party had 
been duly apprised. But they would accept no 
favor—nor remain by permission where they had 
dwelt by right. Twenty-four hours after formal in- 
timation that Aspen Court was another’s, the late 
owners had taken their last look at its mountainous 
roof and sparkling windows from the carriage which 
was hurrying them away. The legal forms incident 
to a compulsory change of ownership were per- 
formed by a country agent of Messrs. Molesworth 
and Penkridge ; and when Carlyon drove up to As- 
pen Court the house appeared uninhabited. After 
considerable waste of energy in shouting, and rap- 
ping, and rattling, at every point where noise seemed 
likely to be of any use, and having awakened nothing 
but the echoes, Bernard determined on escalade. 
Causing the driver to place his portmanteau in a 
shed and dismissing the man, Carlyon scaled a low 
wall, and thence, over some of the offices, he made 
his way to the top of another wall, which bounded a 


portion of the great garden at the rear of the house, 


and which boundary connected a set of stables with 
the servants’ rooms. He was, therefore, on the west 
wing of the mansion. The height of the wall was 





considerable; but Carlyon was active and fearless, 
and in a minute more he was standing, rather flush- 
ed, upon the wall behind the tall trellice, of which 
mention has been made. It looked naked enough 
now, and the frost was steaming from the lattice- 
work. 

But still there was no sign of an inhabitant; and 
Bernard traversed the garden, and examined every 
window and door in the rear, without better success 
than he had met in the front. The doors were 
fast, and the lower windows secured by shutters. 
The birds followed him curiously from point to 
point, taking up positions on the trees near the house 
and twittering their commentaries on the stranger’s 
conduct. 

At last, afler a very careful and repeated scrutiny 
of all probable and improbable entrances, Carlyon 
said— 

“Well, viam inveniam aut, and so forth—a motto 
which has served me once or twice before in my 
time. Do you happen to understand Latin, birds?” 

And thereupon, struggling up upon a window-sill, 
and thence springing to the crooked arm of a tree 
that stood near that portion of the east wing which 
has been described as fitted up in cottage style, he 
ascended the tree until he was about on a level with 
the flower-balconies projecting from the first-floor 
windows. 

‘‘ The leap’s not very much,” he said; ‘ but, if 
that wood-work is rotten—and most things are in this 
world—” 

And so he came down the tree again; but a 
thought struck him. He searched the yard and out- 
houses, and speedily found a plank which he brought 
to the tree, and again ascending dragged it up after 
him, and getting to his former elevation dropped the 
plank so as to form a bridge from the bough to the 
window. 

‘‘ Bold is the wise man, but not overbold, says the 
proverb. Now, Wisdom, keep your head steady.” 

And with a few swift steps Carlyon crossed his 
bridge and stood up close to the window; the bal- 
cony, however, bent and cracked beneath his weight, 
and some of the wet mould fell down upon the stone 
path below. 

‘¢ Quite as well not to have trusted you,” said Ber- 
nard. ‘‘ But the window is fast, and my destiny is 
burglary, after all.’’ And dashing in a pane of glass 
with his elbow, he pushed back the bolt and lifted 
the sash. He then sprung into the room. 
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In this fashion did Bernard Carlyon make his first 
entrance into Aspen Court. 

He found himself in a small but comfortable apart- 
ment, from which the gay carpet had not been re- 
moved, and in which there were a few articles of 
modern furniture. A looking-glass had obviously 
been wrenched down from above the chimney-piece, 
while on the table, and on some gilded brackets, cir- 
cular spaces, less dusty than the rest, showed that a 
room, carelessly kept, had lately been denuded of its 
ornantents, 

Carlyon, turning to the right, made for the front of 
the mansion. He passed through a long range of 
rooms, dark and dusty, and came to the angle of the 
house. Pulling open a door covered with red baize, 
he @merged into a gallery running the whole length 
of the front, but not in the front itself. It was lighted 
on one side only, and that the side which looked upon 
the garden. A dark oak-floor, highly polished, and 
with a narrow rivulet of India matting flowing along 
its centre, narrowed nearly to a point in the perspec- 
tive. There were several doors set deep in the 
opposite wall; and—toward the centre—a gap and a 
massive oak-rail indicated a broad staircase. Car- 
lyon stood at one end of the gallery; and close to 
him, and nearly occupying that end, was a large 
window, against which the branches of a yew-tree 
incessantly brushed and rustled. This looked upon 
the church-yard, and the white church-tower itself 
rose behind the yew. At the far distant end there 
was also a window, but filled with stained glass, 
whose many colors gave Bernard the idea that the 
gallery was an enormous kaleidoscope. 

All was silent except the restless rustling of the 
yew-tree, which kept rubbing itself up against the 
house as an affectionate cat brushes along its mas- 
ter’s hand. Bernard walked on, trying the doors in 
his way, but they were locked. He reached the 
stair-head, and found two flights of the broadest and 
easiest black-oak stairs, meeting and turning at an 
ample landing, lighted from above. Around on the 
walls hung some very large old paintings, of which 
little could be discerned, except that in the centre of 
one of them time had spared the figure of a white, 
sprawling, naked baby, held up, in a black hand, by 
one leg—from which it might be inferred that in the 

- adjacent darkness lurked Solomon, delivering his 
judgment in the celebrated case of the etairat. 
Some aged maps and charts, with elephants many 
miles high populating the Sahara, and grinning sea- 
monsters of still greater vastness sporting in the At- 
lantie deeps, garnished the lower portion of the stair- 
wall. Carlyon, descending, came to a passage under 
the gallery, and running in the same direction; but, 

_ instead of traversing it, he drew aside a large red 
curtain to his left as he reached the bottom of the 
stair, and found himself in an arched opening, and 
looking into the great hall of Aspen. 1t was tenantless 
and still. The family portraits along the walls were 
staring out with their energetic superciliousness— 
the wonderfal clock stood paralyzed and self-contra- 
dictory—the huge chimney-piece showed the re- 
mains of a wood fire, which had been and was gone. 





The loneliness was something more than mere ne- 
gation of life: there was an actual deathlike presence 
in the old deserted hall. 

Berard stood for some time contemplating the 
scene, until its influence began to grow upon him; 
and even when he crossed the hall his step was 
quicker, and not so decided as it had been in the 
chambers and gallery. Very weak, no. doubt, and 
sentimental in a young and healthy man, to own any 
difference of feeling in one large room and in an- 
other, except as regards draughts; and you, Captain 
Hawhaw, would have lit a cigar, and you, Mr. St. 
Wardour, would have grimaced at the pictures. 
Only, you see, Nature will not be consistent, and 
make all her men to one pattern—your own. How- 
ever, I have nothing to do with reasons. [ only re- 
cord that Bernard Carlyon stepped very hastily across 
the hall to the great door, and unhooked chains, and 
lifted down bars, and pulled back bolts, as speedily 
as he could; and felt glad to throw open that huge 
gap, and let the sunshine come streaming in, and 
overflow the place with its cheerfulness. And a 
stranger afar off, who saw that mighty breach sud- 
denly made in front of the mansion, would have ob- 
served a light figure emerge from it, and spring 
through the portico, and quite out upon the broad 
graveled path, as ifescaping from a pursuer. Such 
was Bernard Carlyon’s first progress through the old 
house at Aspen. 

Needless to say, that the first of such sensations 
was the last with Carlyon, or that he speedily re- 
entered the house, and explored its open chambers, 
high and low. And having finally convinced himself 
that the place was utterly abandoned, he proceeded 
to make arrangements for the reception of its 
owners. He placed an old couple, from the neigh- 
boring village, in temporary possession, and, obtain- 
ing a horse, crossed the country to the nearest town, 
where he enlisted the services of the necessary 
tradesmen. Carlyon’s knowledge of business and 
decided manner greatly facilitated the rest, and hav- 
ing selected a set of apartments, such as he thought 
Mrs. Wilmslow would prefer, in a very few days he 
was prepared for her reception. Five or six rooms, 
on the west front, had in that time been made to look 
very comfortable. Carlyon carried out the spirit of 
his instructions from Mr. Molesworth, even to the 
extent of telling a couple of eager, smiling, red- 
handed country girls, strongly recommended to him 
by a farmer with whom he had made acquaintance, 
that though he could not undertake to engage them, 
he advised them to be in the way when Mrs, 
Wilmslow arrived. For a bachelor, he really con- 
trived to forget very little that was absolutely 
wanted. 

The superintending these arrangements occupied 
most of Bernard’s time, but he contrived to make 
himself acquainted with the features of the estate, 
and of the country immediately around. He was 
surprised to find that no servant of the late occupants, 
no steward, wood-bailiff, or even game-keeper ap- 
peared to assist his investigations, or to ask for re- 
newed employment. Such was the case, however, 
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and on inquiry in the village, and elsewhere, he was 
unable to learn that such officials had ever been en- 
gaged for Aspen. The tenants had paid their rents 
at the Court. What had to be done upon the estate 
was always done suddenly and well, but by strangers, 
who arrived, did it, and departed. The game, which 
was plentiful in that county, and severely preserved 
all round, was neglected by the owners of Aspen 
Court, to the exceeding indignation of their aristo- 
cratic neighbors, whose little armies of keepers were 
in constant and direful night-battles with poachers. 
The menials of the mansion, if there had been any, 
had departed with their employers, and there cer- 
tainly never was a case of more complete disposses- 
sion of a family. Carlyon had, however, some little 
comprehension of the mystery. 

In about a week the Wilmslows arrived, and were 
welcomed on their threshold by the vigilant Carlyon, 
flanked by old Jubble and his old wife, the rear being 
brought up by the rosy Martha and the sturdy Mary, 
whose courtesies began when the carriage was seen 
at the gates, and ceased at no particular time during 
that day. The Ambassador, in his sables, got out 
first, looking rather cross, the brandy he had taken 
at a great many places on the road, having, with the 
journey itself, simply irritated him, Carlyon handed 
out gentle Mrs. Wilmslow, who, even at the mo- 
ment of taking possession of her prize, never thought 
of entering until her children were by her side. Ber- 
nard, after the first salutation, drew back, in order 
that if there were any kindly or gentlemanly instinct 
left in Wilmslow, the latter might introduce his 
wife to her newly-won home. But the Ambassador 
strode hastily forward into the hall, and Bernard, 
with one glance at him, aiid the faintest half-smile at 
his own absurdity, in supposing that Wilmslow 
would act otherwise, addressed a few earnest words 
of courtesy to Jane, as he conducted her through the 
porch. 

‘‘ Let me have the very great pleasure, Mrs. 
Wilmslow, of being the first to congratulate you on 
taking possession of Aspen Court,’’ he said, with a 
grave and respectful inclination, as she entered. “ It 
is what ought to be said to her,’’ he thought, but 
his recollection went back to Molesworth’s title- 
deeds. 

Poor Jane, not much used of late to hear a gentle- 
man’s accents, touched his hand for a moment, and 
turning to her daughter Emma, who was nearest, 
clasped her round the neck, and burst into tears. A 
home of her own, again, at last! No more shifts and 
contrivances, no more extortionate landladies and 
slatternly servants, no more humiliating apologies 
when the rent was not ready, no more vulgar inso- 
lence to her children, or vulgar familiarities with 
them, rather harder to bear. Sadly commonplace, 
Jane Tracy, as you enter your ancestral halls, but 
you are a lady and a mother, and, I suppose, we must 
forgive you for not treading haughtily, and with 
flashing eyes, and stamping on your hearthstone, and 
planting your victorious banner. You may have 
your cry out, holding pretty Emma’s neck, and 
making her ery too. The other two girls would 





join you and have quite a scene, but a word or two 
from Bernard, said very kindly, shows them that they 
had better not; but they will not go away, though a 
minute before they were dying to start on a journey 
of exploration. 

The Ambassador, having surveyed the hall, comes 
up, and is, of course, utterly unable to comprehend 
why his wife should be erying. However, he is 
good enough not to reproach ‘her, but advises that 
the carriage be sent off, and the door shut, as it is 
such a cursedly raw day, and demands of Carlyon 
whether he has got a decent cigar to give him, for 
the weeds he bought at Bristol were not fit to fumi- 
gate the fleasin a poodie. And receiving a satisfac- 
tory answer, he playfully enfolds little Amy in his 
great cloak, and imitates the roar of a bear, and really 
seems improved for social intercourse, by the feeling 
that at last he has got hold of Aspen Court. 

Mrs. Wilmslow having dried her eyes and kissed 
Emma—and if you had seen how pretty Emma 
looked with her bright blue eyes, and with her rich 
brown curls, rather about her face from the journey 
and the embracing, but not a bit limp though, and 
with the fresh color which the Gloucestershire air 
had already given her, you would have thought she 
as richly deserved kissing as any girl of eighteen ever 
did in this world—business proceeded. Carlyon 
presented his four vassals, explaining that their ad- 
herence was dependent only upon the will of the lady 
of the manor, and the red-cheeked maidens bobbed 
and blushed with great vehemence. Then, apolo- 
gizing for showing Mrs. Wilmslow the way in her 
own house, he marshalled her and the young ladies 
to the apartments he had prepared, explaining that he 
had ventured to do no more than was absolutely 
necessary, as Mrs. Wilmslow might not even like 
the rooms. And Jane thanked him in her sincere, 
quiet, ladylike way, while the girls, declaring that 
every thing was perfect, instantly proceeded to re- 
arrange every thing, incessantly appealing to their 
mamma and Mr. Carlyon whether they were not in- 
finitely improving the place. Bernard thought that 
three girls could not.appear to more advantage than 
did Emma, Kate, and Amy, as, hastily removing 
their bonnets and cloaks, but retaining certain invalu- 
able polka jackets, warm and close fitting, just the 
things for traveling, they ran about pulling a table 
one way, and carrying chairs another, pushing a 
couch into the middle of a room, and then, seized 
with a judicial caprice, all suddenly sitting down in 
arow, on the same sofa, flushed and laughing, to 
consider the general effect. 

That was a good opportunity for Carlyon to re- 
mark—we will do the same—that Emma, as has 
been said, was blue-eyed and brown-haired. Her 
features were of a pure Grecian type, but not so re- 
gular as to be severe. Her complexion was very fair 
and delicate; and although not so full in form as her 
mother had been when young, her figure was sym- 
metrical in its rounding grace, and held obvious pro- 


‘mise of perfection. Kate, the second, was slighter, 


as tall as her elder sister, but darker, and with more 
aquiline features, and beautiful brown eyes, capable, 
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when the young lady was surprised, or meant fun, of 
expanding so very largely as to aid the ‘‘ well-pro- 
nounced’’ nose in a capital imitation of an owl. 
Kate’s hair was dark-brown and braided; her head 
was excellently set on, and though there was some- 
what more of sauciness in the face than in that of the 
gentler Emma, still the expression was high-bred and 
good. As for that other merry little girl, with eyes 
like Kate’s and hair like Emma’s, and a voice and a 
laugh that are like every thing pleasant and musical, 
we can hardly assign her a style yet, but she is 
thoroughly English, and her name is Amy, and Mr. 
Leech knows her, as will be observed in time. 
They have all very pretty hands, now a little dusty 
with their work, and there are six charming feet 
hidden in those warm traveling boots. Jane Wilms- 
low looks at them proudly, and yet is almost ready 
to cry again at the idea that in future they will have 
nice large rooms, wholesome air, plentiful exercise, 
aud—but come, Mrs. Wilmslow, we cannot have this 
ail over again. Here comes the Ambassador for his 
cigar: he pronounces your rooms decent enough, 
but swears that he will have a smoking-room and a 
sofa to himself, where a fellow can lie about and not 
hear any thing about French verbs and those blessed 
crotchet patterns. You will do well to humor that 
whim. 

Up spring the girls—and now to see the whole 
house from end to end. Will mamma go? No, 
mamma is tired; besides she must talk to the ser- 
vants, with all thanks to Mr. Carlyon for his thought- 
fulness. Papa—well, they ask him very dutifully, 
and not at all as if they would rather he did not come ; 
however, they do not look very sad when he re- 
fuses, saying that Carlyon’s cigars are very good, and 
that he shall walk out. Well, then they must ask 
Mr. Carlyon which way they had better begin, and 
of course he undertakes to give them the points of 
the country. He remembers that all the doors in the 
long gallery are locked, and suggests that if every- 
body searched for the keys, which must be some- 
where, it would be well. The proposition is car- 
ried unanimously, and a reward is proclaimed for 
the finder, namely, the right of first entering all the 
rooms. And so the three young ladies and Mr. Ber- 
nard Carlyon descend again into the great hall to 
prosecute their researches. 

He draws the red curtain back, shows them the 
Staircase, and explains how the gallery runs, and how 
the wings turn; and they listen attentively, especially 
Kate, who‘fias a knack of comprehending explana- 
tions and remembering them. And then the girls all 
run up stairs, declaring that they know all about it, 
and Carlyon, thougli aware that they all like him 
very much, thinks that he had better leave them just 
now to amuse themselves. Yet he would like to see 
them skimming down the long gallery, it was so 
lonely when he first entered it, and those three bright 
figures would make the picture quite a new one. 
So he mounts the stairs, and arrives at the top just 
in time to see them gliding along toward the baize- 
covered door, through which he had originally come 
into the gallery from the east wing. Amy turns and 





waves her handkerchief, he answers the signal, and 
they are gone, 

Carlyon takes the other direction, and walks up to 
the colored glass-window, which he examines with 
care, and pronounces to be very bad, and fit to be a 
present from a medizeval-minded glazier to a fifteen 
hundred pound church. He resolves to counsel the 
girls to practice archery in the gallery, placing their 
target at that end. And then he turns, and considers 
his position in the house, and meditates two or three 
things which he will do, if Molesworth does not soon 
write to him to return. If he is to stay there, he has 
no idea of wasting his own time as well as Mr. 
Molesworth’s. If there is no letter in the morning, 
he will ride over to the town and get some books. 
And this is a good hunting-country—there seems no 
reason why he should not see about that, too, and he 
speculates whether the Ambassador has ever been a 
hunting man. Most likely not, he thinks. Wilms- 
low can scarcely have cared for an amusement not 
intrinsically vicious. And then he thinks again, that 
if he, Bernard Carlyon, had been bringing a wife to 
Aspen Court, which she had won for him, he—but 
he makes an impatient gesture, and is actually dis- 
pleaseg with himself for his own presumption in 
comparing himself for a moment with such an animal 
as the Ambassador. Even involuntary as was the 
comparison, it was humiliating, and— 

One loud, long shriek. 

It came from the east wing, where the girls are. 
One moment to assure himself of this, and the next 
he is flying down the gallery at his best speed. 
Through the baize-door, and into the wing, and he 
looks hard before him as he runs, but can see nothing 
of them. Still on from room to room, searching each 
with one sweeping glance as he passes—on—on—he 
has reached the room into which he broke. Yes, 
for there is the shattered window and the bent bal- 
cony. They have gone further, adoor is open. Through 
it, and he hastily passes three or four small dark 
apartments, with shutters closed, but light stream- 
ing through their crevices—the girls are not in any 
of these. But straight before him, and still a couple 
of rooms off another door—open, and the apartment 
is obviously darkened—is that sobbing? They are 
there. 

Amy is kneeling on the floor, in the extreme of 
terror, and Emma and Kate are seeking to drag her 
away. But she stares as if spell-bound. 

There is a strange sight before her. The room is 
partially closed, but there is light enough to reveal 
its general character, which appears, at first sight, 
to be that of a sort ot laboratory, with a table in the 
centre. Beside the table is a figure, upon which the 
light chiefly falls. Seated ina chair, in an attitude of 
grim jauntiness, and seeming to regard the terrified 
group of girls with a courteous grin, sits the pictorial 
Death—a skeleton. One elbow leans on the table, 
but its bony finger is crooked, and beckons the 
living toward it. The other arm hangs down, and 
holds, in mockery, a gay cavalier hat and feather, and 
the legs are inserted in the spacious boots of the same 
period. 
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Amy had broken in first, and taking in the ghastly 
object with a look, uttered the scream which Car- 
lyon had heard, and fell on her knees. Her sisters, 
arriving a moment later, were not so astounded but 
that they had a thought for her, and were striving to 
force her out. But she resisted, and, terrified as 
they were, the task was beyond them. 

‘¢*Oh! take her out!—take her out ;” they cried, 
piteously, as Carlyon entered. 

He also comprehended the scene at a glance, but 
not in terror. I hope that the fierce curse Carlyon 
launched against the contriver, whoever he were, of 
that hideous jest, will not be written down against 
him as a sin. 

* Better,’’ he said, in the kindliest voice, ‘‘ to let 
her see the atrocious folly in full light, or the im- 
pression may abide with her.’? And he tore back 
the shutters with a strong and hasty hand. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MR. BERNARD CARLYON GOES A FISHING. 


The light filled the room, and what had been im- 
pressive became commonplace, and what had been 
mysterious looked ridiculous, as often’ happens in 
the moral as well as the physical world, when we 
are vouchsafed any sudden and complete enlighten- 
ment. The three girls and Carlyon were in a formal, 








oak-paneled chamber, scantily furnished with nu- 
merous shelves around it, on some of which were 
broken retorts, blackened crucibles, jars, portions of 
galvanic batteries, tubes, cracked glasses, and other 
chemical débris. An old brass-clamped cabinet 
and the high-backed arm-chair, occupied by the 
ghastly object, now shorn of all its effectiveness, 
were, with the table on which a few books were 
scattered, the principal contents of the apartment. 

Carlyon threw open the window, and then hastened 
to raise poor little Amy from her kneeling position. 

‘** Surely,” he said, cheeringly, ‘‘ you do not mean 
to be frightened by that set of surgery-boy’s play- 
things. The owner had no business to leave them 
here, certainly ; and we will put them away for him, 
or we will send them after him in a parcel, wont we? 
Come, Amy dear,” he continued, in a tone of playful 
reproach, ‘this is sad cowardice in one of the 
heiresses of Aspen.’’ ‘ 


‘‘Oh! I wish we had never come to Aspen,”’ 
sobbed Amy, opening her eyes, but taking piteous 
care that her glances should fall upon her sisters, and 
away from the spot where her instinct told her the 


vision of terror was still to be seen. ‘ That dreadful 
thing will sit by my side in my dreams, and some 
day—and some day—” and her sobs stifled her 
utterance. 

‘“‘ And some day,” urged Carlyon, gently, “you 
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will laugh at it for pretending to be a terror, when 
it is only some dusty old bones tied together by wires, 
and dressed in the rubbish of a masquerade shop, and 
then it will tumble all to pieces out of your dreams, 
as it shall do now in two minutes, out of the chair, 
if you will just let your sister support you while I 
see to it.” 

‘¢ Then you do not think,’’ said Emma, in an under 
tone, ‘* that he—that it has been sitting there ever 
since he died—the hat is a cavalier’s—I mean that 
he did not die there and never was discovered 
until we—”’ 

‘‘-No, that cannot be,’’ said Kate, who, though 
still very white, had recovered her self-possession ; 
‘‘look at that book on the table, it is ‘ Johnson’s 
Dictionary.’ ”’ 

‘“‘ Just so,’’ said Bernard, looking at the speaker 
with considerable admiration, ‘‘that is the way to 
deal with mystifications. But I will convince you 
even more completely, in a moment, if Amy will 
release me,”’ for the still agitated girl clung to him 
convulsively, and could hardly be induced to transfer 
her clasp to Emma. ‘ There! now for our spectre !” 

And approaching the skeletou, he removed the hat, 
lifted the legs from the boots, which he pushed away 
in different directions, brought down the beckoning 
arm, and, finding that the figure had been carefully 
secured by ligatures so as to preserve its atitude, he 
cut them away, and the human scaffold subsided 
helplessly into the arm-chair.’’ 

‘¢Tt is rather for Amy’s sake than for yours that 
I am doing this,’’ he observed ; ‘‘ it may be well that 
she should see whata very commonplace contrivance 
has terrified her. You see it is all wired, and was 
probably borrowed from some surgeon’s cabinet, in 
order to be set up here. And he removed the skull, 
and doubled up the skeleton on the table. Carlyon 
then sat down in the chair vacated by the apparition, 
and begged Amy to look round. 

Slowly, and urged by the affectionate entreaties 
of her sisters, Amy brought herself to note the heap 
of bones on the table, and after a shudder she gazed 
steadily at them. But the next moment her gaze 
fell upon Bernard, who occupied the seat in which 
the skeleton had been, and who, unconsciously, had 
taken nearly the same attitude as that in which the 
figure had been placed. Her eyes dilated, and she 
uttered a wild cry. 

‘‘Oh! worse, worse—come out, come out, come 
out!’ and she broke into an hysteric passion, fol- 
lowed by violent weeping. 

‘Tf mamma were here,’ said Emma, looking very 
much distressed. 

‘‘T suppose she must know,” said Kate, “or else 
it would be pleasant to keep this from her, for a little 
while at least, for she is not weil, and ought not to 
be vexed on the first day of her arrival. We would 
tell it her afterward as an adventure. But Amy’s 
poor eyes will betray all; and then your white 
cheeks, Emma. What do you think, Mr. Carlyon ?”’ 

“If it were possible to save Mrs. Wilmslow any 
vexation,”’ said Bernard, ‘‘and you thought I could 
assist in any way—let us think. Your sister is calmer 





2ow; what would an hour in the fresh air do to- 
ward bringing back all your complexions? There 
must be some way out from this part of the house, 
so that you might avoid the hall. 1 wonder what 
there is beyond this room. Shall we see ?”’ 

‘‘T hope we shall make no more discoveries,’’ said 
Kate, a little tremulously. 

“ At any rate I will be the pioneer,” said Bernard, 
crossing to a door on the further side of the room. 
**E told you how I had to break in at a window on 
this wing; it would have been curious if I had se- 
lected this room for my entry.”’ 

‘‘ How glad I am that you did not,” said Emma, 
earnestly. ‘* You would have seen the horrid thing 
through the window, started back, lost your footing, 
and fallen down ‘upon the stone pavement. Oh! I 
am so glad you did not. How dreadfully cruel and 
wicked it was to set it up here.” 

‘Something tells me, as they say in novels, I 
mean, though, that I think it most probable, that 
some day I shall have an opportunity of making that 
observation to the person himself,’’ said Carlyon, 
quietly, ‘in which case I shall remember Amy’s 
terror, though I hope she will have forgotten it. This 
door is locked, but I think I can force it.”’ 

But Kate’s quick eye, now that she had regained 
her composure, caught sight of a glimmer of metal 
on the table. One of the books had been placed tent- 
fashion over alarge bunch of keys. The contriver 
of the apparition had obviously brought them there 
in order to increase the chance of a visit to that 
apartment. 

“So, the keys,”? said Bernard. ‘‘It was deter- 
mined, you see, that we should come here before 
getting into the rooms in the gallery. The right of 
first search is with you. Will you begin here ?”’ 

But Kate shook her head, and Carlyon proceeded 
to try the keys, and at length the lock gave way. 
The girls drew back, half expecting some second 
frightful appearance, but when the door was opened 
there was seen but a well-lighted landing, from 
which a narrow stair led down to the lower floor. 
At the foot of the staircase, as Bernard had expected, 
was a small strong door, which let them out into the 
grass-covered garden. 

“This part of our demain seems dreadfully ne- 
glected,’’ said Emma, delighted with the ample plot 
before them, ‘‘ but we are great horticulturists, and 
we must take it in hand. This grass must be mown 
close, and—Amy, dear child, what ¢s it?’’ she ex- 
claimed, as Amy threw herself into Kate’s arms, and 
pointed at some object from which she averted her 
face. They followed the direction of her finger. 

‘¢ Her nerves are terribly shaken,’’ said Bernard ; 
‘¢ she has caught sight of that statue of Phocion, and 
fancied it into another terror. I fear every place will 
be haunted for her for some little while.” 

‘¢ T see that we shall not be able to keepit secret,’’ 
said Kate, regretfully. ‘‘ Amy is alternately hot and 
cold, and too ill for any one to overlook the signs, and 
mamma least of all. Do you bring her in, and I will 
go on and prepare mamma.”’ 

‘‘ But you need not go back the same way,’’ said 
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Carlyon, considerately, ‘‘I can bring you round to 
the front.” 

“Do, do take Emma and Amy that way,”’ said the 
spirited girl. ‘I am not at all nervous now,”’ and 
she tripped back to the door. Whether her good 
little heart did not beat fast,-as she re-entered, alone, 
the apartment of the skeleton, whether she looked 
straight before her as she passed through, or risked 
a glance at the chair, or even at the heap of bones on 
the table, or whether her little feet did not make 
very rapid way through all those darkened rooms and 
the apartments beyond them until she came into the 
gallery, it would be unkind to inquire. But it ig cer- 
tain that so effectual was Kate Wilmslow’s com- 
mand over her nerves, that she managed to enter her 
mother’s room with something lie a smile, and to 
tell her story so clearly and gently, that Mrs. Wilms- 
low was ready at the hall-door with quiet, unques- 
tioning, comforting love in her great blue eyes, to 
receive her fluttering littte one when she came up, 
and to conduct her to her nest. 

Oh! dear me! Some excellent persons, when they 
hear of a painful thing that has happened to your 
earthly tabernacle, do, by way of dressing their 
countenances to suit the time, make the most un- 
righteous faces at you, setting their teeth, and suck- 
ing in their breath, as if hissing the mischance. Some 
again, in earnest kindness, do reprove you bitterly, 
and demand how you ever could go and thrust your- 
self upon such peril, quarreling with you and re- 
proaching you for obstinately walking in the streets, 
when you know that tiles will fall and horses run 
away. Some, once more, will so flurry and terrify 
themselves at the sight of your injury, that not only 
are they helpless to aid you, but potent to hurt you 
by causing you to grieve the more, because your 
suffering makes them suffer. Well, they all, aftertheir 
manner, express sympathy and sorrow, and God 
forgive him who scoffs at kindness, let it be ever so 
uncouthly or unwisély made manifest. But if you 
or I should chance to fall into such ill-luck as needs 
a nurse, let us hope for such a one as Jane Wilmslow, 
with her steady and loving eyes, and her fuil, rich 
voice of comfort—taking for granted all the past, of 
which she knows enough and will hear nothing, and 
instantly and calmly applying herself to the present. 
Perhaps we may never want such a friend, I trust 
we may have such a one and not want her; but even 
in that case it might not be amiss, knowing how 
much trouble goes up and down in this world, if we 
did society the good turn of proposing such a friend, 
and her ways, as example, I will not say for our- 
selves, because we are all perfect, but for those over 
whom we may have any influence. 

Some time passed, and the Wilmslows began to 
settle in their new home. Mrs. Wilmslow had a 
confidential interview with Carlyon, and declared 
herself very grateful to Mr. Molesworth for the fore- 
thought which had dictated his provision for her 
comfort, entirely coinciding in his idea as to the pru- 
dent and quiet life which, for the present, it would 
be necessary for them to lead. She surveyed, in her 
own noiseless way, every portion of the house, made 








herself perfectly acquainted with its capabilities and 
advantages, and soon expanded Carlyon’s arrange- 
ments into a charming series of rooms, over which 
her womanly taste, aided by a moderate outlay, 
diffused that pleasant refinement which enhances, 
not sacrifices, comfort. A cheerful sort of den was 
set apart for the Ambassador and his smoke, and it 
was made so luxurious, with its couch and its loung- 
ing chair, and its selection of exceedingly light read- 
ing—some yellow-papered French novels among the 
rest—that one might almost, suppose that the design- 
ing contrivers did not care how many hours the head 
of the family might spend there. And as for the de- 
tails of domestic administration, I do not think it can 
be necessary to say how cleverly and sensibly Jane 
managed them, or how speedily as charming a mé- 
nage was organized as her means permitted, or as 
could, indeed, be desired in the retirement to which 
the family was destined. Jane herself was for the 
time more completely happy than she had been, poor 
thing, for many a long year ; and she thought that if, 
while their resources were nursing up, she could ob- 
tain the assistance of an accomplished governess in 
completing the education of her daughters, and could 
manage to keep some little ponies, extravagant wo- 
man, for their use; and if Mr. Molesworth would 
let her know exactly how much money she might cal- 
culate upon, and at what times it would arrive, she 
should have nothing to do but be thankful, that, after 
so many shipwrecks, she had got into a quiet port at 
last. Dieu dispose. 

As for the Ambassador himself, it was quite de- 
lightful to see what a change was wrought upon him 
by his changed circumstances. He became almost 
bearable. He flew into very few passions in the 
course of the day. Even if he could not see his boot- 
hooks at the moment he wanted them, or his cigar- 
match missed fire, or the water in his little grog- 
kettle delayed to boil, ae really swore very mildly, 
considering the provocation; and was so amenable 
to reason as to admit that his wife might not be ex- 
actly in fault in the matter, beyond her keeping such 
somethingly stupid servants, who could not remem- 
ber a something they were told, and be somethinged 
to their idiocy. Then he got himself a spade, and 
set to work to dig the garden, a capital occupation, 
which he pleasingly varied by chopping into instal- 
ments all the long worms he turned up. He bought 
an unfortunate dog from the village, and devoted him- 
self very sedulously to teach it conjuring tricks, and 
for three days the girls were made very unhappy by 
its howls under his flogging, but on the fourth it bit 
him, so he hanged it, partly in wrath, and partly in 
fear lest it should some day go mad, and he should 
thereupon become so too—for the gailant ex-cap- 
tain’s philosophy hardly comprised the latest im- 
provements. And Carlyon having procured a fishing- 
rod, the master of Aspen borrowed it, and wasted a 
good deal of time and objurgation upon the imprac- 
ticable fishes of the Severn, but paying little regard 
to the advice of the “Complete Angler’? (except as 
to ‘‘ avoiding small liquors, especially water,”) he 





did not do much in aid of the Aspen larder, and 
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rather ill-naturedly insinuated ‘ silver hooks,’? while 
Mrs. Wilmslow was actually helping him to slices 
from the victims of the more skillful Bernard’s cob- 
flies and red hackles. He yawned about the house 
a good deal, shouted and roared along the gallery and 
in the hall, with no particular motive, pushed one of 
the red-armed servant gir]s into the little pool in the 
garden, and nearly quarreled with Carlyon for declin- 
ing to order down a billiard-table. But altogether 
Henry Wilmslow, humanized in the quiet and whole- 
some life of the country, and considering how utterly 
devoid he was of mental resources, and how depen- 
dent he had always been upon theatres, gambling- 
houses, billiard-rooms, and other estimable establish- 
ments, for his means of killing time, he behaved a 
good deal better than certain personages in this story 
expected he would do. 

Miss Emma and Miss Kate were very exultant in 
their new sphere. They saw their mother happy, 
or at least cheerful and content, and that was an im- 
mense thing for them. And then they found never- 
ceasing occupation in the great house and noble 
garden ; and they experienced asense of freedom and 
comfort which had been denied them in the confined 
homes in which their earlier life had been passed. 
They grew fresher and prettier every day, I believe. 
It is not for me to say how they amused themselves, 
or what families of pets they gathered round them ; 
for though I might mention the doves, and the rab- 
bits, and the owl that came down the chimney, 
and the fawn that Carlyon bought from a game- 
keeper, and the young peacock respectfully presented 
by red Martha’s aunt, and the kittens which belonged 
to the lean wild cat that lived in the hole of a tree 
behind the house; I should forget as many other in- 
door pensioners of the young ladies of Aspen. It 
was some time, however, beforeqpoor little Amy, 
formerly the lightest-hearted of all, recovered her 
old spirits, and entered into her sisters’ pursuits with 
the zeal natural to her. 1f the occasion had not been 
matter for regret, it would have been charming to 
see the continuous and self-denying affection with 
which the elder girls tended the younger one, and 
how earnestly and delicately they strove to win her 
interest for their own innocent pleasures. Until 
Amy was well enough to join their walks, their 
gardening, or their little excursions, not the brightest 
day, not the most tempting ramble, could keep 
Emma’s blue eyes or Kate’s brown hair far from 
Amy’s pillow. It was pretty to watch them in 
their daily attempts to enlist their sister’s regards for 
some favorite or other—how Emma would insist on 
the fawn’s accomplishments being recognized by 
Amy, while Kate was pathetic in her appeals in favor 
of the owl, because she declared it resembled herself 
—and how Amy was implored to get well while the 
ring-dove was sitting, because it was imperatively 
necessary she should see.it, but the cage must not be 
moved. And when Amy did get well, and join them, 
at first with a sort of timidity, but with a gradually 
increasing enjoyment, I do not believe that these two 
foolish young ladies had an idea of being happier than 
when they were bringing out the roses on the cheek 





of their little pet sister. I have already had to apolo- 
gize for some of the people in my story, and I rather 
think I shall have to apologize for them all before I 
have done; but what can I say for these Wilmslow 
girls, except that it was not their fault that they had 
not lived in a world where they might have become 
*¢fast,’’ aud have had stair-case flirtations, and have 
cracked French bon-bons with French morals inside, 
and have taken a good deal of champagne, and have 
had clandestine meetings, and “letters left at the 
pastry-cook’s,’’ and have been spoken of familiarly 
by evil young gentlemen at the club, who would, ap- 
provingly, have called them “larky.’? I am sorry 
they are so slow, but I trust we shall get into livelier 
company before long. 

Bernard remained at Aspen. Having written to 
Mr. Molesworth to know when he shouid return to 
town, he received a brief reply from Messrs. Moles- 
worth and Penkridge, stating that a remittance had 
been lodged to his credit at a bank in Bristol, and 
that he was to write again when that was exhausted. 
It is not probable that he found life at Aspen very 
disagreeable, though the Ambassador was not pre- 
cisely the host he would have desired; but it was 
always pleasant to hear Jane W ilmslow’s voice, and 
the girls liked Bernard exceedingly. No one seemed 
to think his prolonged visit a strange affair; the 
documents in the muniment-room were a sort of ex- 
cuse for his stay ; but, in truth, he was very welcome. 
To Jane, for his kindness of manner, and for the 
services he was enabled to render her :—to the young 
ladies, because they could talk very pleasantly with 
him, because he had made them an aviary, helped 
them in Tasso, and given them sound advice as to 
the education of some squirrels ;—to the Ambassador, 
because, as the latter phrased it, he could talk to 
Carlyon as a man of the world, and we know what 
that means when such people as Henry Wilmslow 
say it. One day, however, the talk in question 
desperately disgusted the man of the world—and no 
wonder. It was characteristic of the Ambassador. 
Carlyon had remarked how much better Amy was 
looking, and how she was getting over her fright, 
of which, of course, Wilmslow had heard the 
details. 

‘‘Ah! master lawyer!’ said Wilmslow; “don’t 
do it again, except with the servants or somebody of 
that sort. You young fellows will be up to your 
games; and if you had only sent one of those big 
red-armed wenches into your skeleton’s room, it 
would have been a great lark, but the child couldn’t 
stand it.”’ 

Bernard, upon this charming little speech, grew so 
white with wrath and fury, that Mrs. Wilmslow, 
who had heard it with exceeding pain, actually slip- 
ped behind her husband, and held up her finger, 
unseen by Wilmslow, with an imperative signal to 
Carlyon to hold his tongue. He instantly, as became 
a gentleman, mastered his anger by a mighty effort, 
nastily mustering all the contemptuous thoughts 
in the world as a further excuse for silence; but 
he rather glared at the Ambassador, and then left 
the room. 
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‘¢ The fellow is a helpless fool, as well as a coarse- 
minded scoundrel,” said Bernard, as soon as he got 
beyond the reach of Mrs. Wilmslow’s magnetizing 
fiager. And with this gentle analysis of his host’s 
character, he snatched up his fishing-rod and tackle, 


and went out of the house—not precisely the 
‘simple and patient man’? which Venator, in the 
immortal Walton, had ‘always looked that an 
angler should be.’’ 

[Lo be continued. 
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THE POET’S REQUIEM. 


BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


Tuy voice, whose mellow cadence lives 
In song that cannot die, 

Will ne’er be heard on earth again 

To breathe its own entrancing strain 
Of genial minstrelsy ; 

To wake the chilling calm of death 

Thy music’s deep, impassioned breath 
In vain may beauty pour; 

Ere this perchance thy startled eyes 

Have waked beneath those distant skies 
That arch the spirit shore. 


They laid thee in thy quiet grave, 
Few mourners round thy tomb, 

And few the pitying friends that near 

Disturbed with faltering sigh or tear 
The church-yard’s silent gloom, 

Of those bright stars that gem the past 

With deathless light, thou wert the last— 
Their glories shared and known, 

Had left thee when their sun declined, 

With saddened heart and wasted mind, 
In wintry age alone. 


He of the burning heart and lute 

Rests calm ’neath southern sky, 
Scott’s day of matchless power is o’er, 
And Ettrick’s shepherd dreams no more, 

And Campbell’s quiet eye 
Has closed in sleep, and Shelley lies 
Embaimed in tearful memories, 

And Wordsworth’s voice is still, 
Like the bright morning star at day 
He passed beyond the clouds away, 

A purer space to fill. 


But, Moore, around thy lonely grave 
Immortal joy shall twine, 

For there unfading youth will bring 

Sweet tributes from its glowing spring 
To pour upon thy shrine. 
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To thee glad hope shall offer up 

The fresh libations from life’s cup, 
And leave the dregs to those 

Who strip the radiance from the skies, 

The light of love from woman’s eyes, 
The perfume from the rose. 


For thou hast made time’s pathway shine 
With clear and living light, 

The dreams that fond hearts softly weave 

At sunny morn, ordewy eve, _ 
Thou didst not shade with night. 

Thy gladness endless as the hours, 

Thy sadness but the fading flowers— 
That touch, but grieve us not— 

And while this dull old earth shall bear 

Fresh spirits yet undimmed by care 
Thou ne’er wilt be forgot. 


While “ Love’s young dream” still thrills the soul 
With mingled bliss and pain, 

Or summer’s dying leaves can bring 

Regret o’er life’s fast fading spring, 
Thy memory must remain. 

Nor dare we chide that one false tone, 

By magic’s foul enchantment thrown 
Upon thy harp rang free, 

Of wanton grace, the wine cup’s trance, 

And passion waked by syren’s glance 
To mad idolatry. 


Ah, let them pass, for folly’s hour 
Were struck those jarring chords— 
Then close the ear, and veil the eye, 
To all save soul-felt harmony 
Within thy melting words ; 
And when thy form lies still and cold 
Beneath the greén and quiet mold, 
Let Virtue guard alone 
Those thoughts that floating to the sky 
The angels would not wish to die, 
So sweet each varied tone. 
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SONNET.—MY MUSE. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Tuinx not, my Muse! thy meed of fame to see 
Till the dark, dismal gulf of death be past ; 
A meed of sorrow was ordained for thee, 
But glory crowns the conqueror at last. 
Time’s withering grasp shall seize the sweetest lyre ; 
The hand that held it likewise shall grow cold— 
Quenched shal! be inspiration’s sacred fire, 





And notes be hushed that, erewhile, were so bold; 
The minstrel’s eye soon clouded is and dim— 

Soon from this world so fair he, too, must go— 
Its pleasures, smiles, alas! were not for him, 

Who drank but one unmingled cup of wo. 
Yet faint not, Muse! reward shall still be given 
For strains which bear the impress of high Heaven. 
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BY MRS. JULIA C. BR. DORR. 





THE good people of Ecconock had just concluded 
it could not be possible that Marion Warren was to 


* be married to that gentleman from Virginia—for, if 


he was fine-looking, rich, and intelligent, he was a 
widower with one child, and a pretty stepmother 
that young thing would make—when, one bright 
morning, the church doors were observed to be open, 
and presently an elegant carriage drove up before 
the porch, and the bridal party alighted—Marion 
looking very lovely in her rich, but plain traveiing- 
dress. They entered the church, and when, after a 
short time, they reappeared, Mr. Leslie lifted his 
bride into the carriage, sprang in after her himself, 
the noble steeds bounded forward, and, in a moment, 


. a sudden turn in the road had hidden them from the 


eyes of the curious lookers-on. No party or parade 
of any kind !—what a disappointment ! 

Three weeks after the event narrated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, a traveling-carriage, drawn by a 
pair of spirited bays, was slowly ascending a hill in 
one of the most beautiful and romantic portions of 
Western Virginia. Its occupants were a lady and 
gentleman, who were so absorbed in earnest conver- 
sation, that the many beauties of the surrounding 
scenery were entirely unheeded. As they reached 
the summit of the hill, however, the driver reined in 
his steeds, in obedienee to a signal from his master, 
and Mr. Leslie exclaimed— 

‘“‘ There, Marion, we are almost at home, now: 
have I been too poetical, or too prosaic, in my de- 
scriptions of Glenwood?” 

The young bride looked hastily from the window, 
and an exclamation of mingled surprise and admira- 
tion escaped her. 

‘¢ Your descriptions certainly fell very far short of 
the reality,’’ she replied, with a smile. ‘‘I had no 
idea of any thing half as lovely.” 

And the scene that greeted the eyes of Marion 
Leslie was indeed exquisite. The spacious old man- 
sion, surrounded as it was by forest trees that had 
grown old with it; the extensive grounds, in the ar- 
rangement of which art had never been allowed to 
supplant nature ; the dark ravine, in the background, 
through which a streamlet wound like a thread of 
silver, and, at a short distance from the house, fell 
over a ledge of rocks, forming a small but beautiful 
cascade, which, at that moment, with the last red 
light of day falling upon it, flashed and sparkled, as if 
the Diamond Fay had converted each tiny drop into 
a gem lustrous enough to deck the brow of his queen 
herself; the undulating outline of the hills that nearly 
surrounded the glen, bathed in a purple, golden, and 


* This story was commenced in Sartain’s Magazine, and 
a part of it had appeared in that periodical when it was 
suspended. In order to oblige the fair author, we now 
publish it in Graham complete. Ep. G. 


rose-colored haze, all combined to form a view, most 
attractive even to the eye of a stranger; how much 
more so, then, to that of her who looked upon it as 
the spot where her household gods were henceforth 
to abide—as the home of a lifetime ! 

For some moments they sat in silence. There 
was a blending of new and strange emotions in Ma- 
rion’s breast, and she could not give vent to them in 
words. At length, as her eye wandered around in 
search of new beauties, it fell upon a simple but 
tasteful monument of white marble, gleaming out in 
strange contrast with the deep green turf, and from 
among the overshadowing trees. 

An indefinable thrill passed through the frame of 
the young wife, and her cheek perhaps grew a shade 
paler, for her husband marking the direction of her 
glance, bade the driver go on, and, drawing her cleser 
to his side, kissed her fondly, as he said, 

‘‘ The mother of my child sleeps there. Nay, do 
not tremble, dearest; I know that if her gentle spirit 
looks down upon us now, she rejoices that my heart 
is no longer desolate—that her little one is no longer 
motherless. And look, Marion,’’ he continued, lay- 
ing aside the solemnity of his tone and manner, 
‘-there is Isabel in the piazza ready to welcome us.”’ 

A moment more, and the carriage drew up at the 
door. The household had all assembled in the hall to 
greet their new mistress ; but the little Isabel had es- 
caped from her nurse, and stood upon the piazza, 
clinging to a vine-wreathed column that supported 
the roof. Her face was flushed, her eyes sparkled 
with excitement, as, shaking back her dark curls, she 
} leaned forward to obtain a better view of the new- 
comers ; and when Mr. Leslie lifted his wife from the 
carriage, she sprang forward, and, without noticing 
her father, extended her little arms beseechingly, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Mamma, mamma !”’ 

Tears started to Marion’s eyes, and she would have 
clasped the little creature to her heart with whisper- 
ed words of tenderness; but the child, after gazing 
in her face long and earnestly, while surprise, doubt, 
and finaliy bitter disappointment were depicted on 
her own expressive features, broke from her embrace, 
and, bursting into tears, ran to her nurse, crying, 
‘Take me away, Nanny, take me away!” 

Marion stood motionless with astonishment; and 
Mr. Leslie, turning with a half frown to the house- 
keeper, who at that moment approached, asked, 

“ Mrs. Morris, what is the meaning of Miss Isabel's 
extraordinary behavior?” 

‘‘ Indeed, indeed, sir, 1am as much surprised as 
you can be. Nannie told her this morning that her 
mamma would be here before night, and she has been 
half wild all day, running all about the house and 
asking so many questions. She thought it was Mrs. 
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Leslie—my former mistress, I mean,’ she added, 
hesitatingly, ‘‘ who was coming; and, indeed, sir, I 
had not the heart to tell her the contrary: still I did 
not think she would know the difference.’’ 

The old housekeeper’s voice trembled ; and with a 
few words of respectful, yet kindly greeting to Mrs. 
Leslie, she led the way to the suite of rooms that 
had been refurnished for Marion’s especial use, and 
then retired. 

‘You will think this but a sorry welcome, my 
sweet wife,” said Mr. Leslie, as the door closed and 
he led her to a luxurious chair that stood invitingly 
by the open window; “and I must own I am puzzled 
by Isabel’s conduct.” ° 

‘Can it be possible that she remembers her mo- 
ther?” asked Marion. ‘‘She is five years old now, 
you tell me, and I think she was but two when her 
mother died.”’ 

‘¢T do not think she can remember her,’’ was the 
reply; ‘‘ but she has heard so much of her, that she 
probably thinks she does. Still, I am at a loss to 
know why, when she saw you, she seemed to real- 
ize so quickly that you were not the one she was 
expecting.” 

‘‘Ts there no portrait of her mother in the 
house ?”’ 

‘“< Yes, one that is remarkably life-like ; but it is in 
a room that she seldom enters, and she has not seen 
it many times. ‘‘ Nannie!’’ he called, as nurse passed 
through the yard at a little distance from the window 
where they were sitting, ‘* when was Miss Isabel in 
the library last?” 

‘¢ She was there this morning, sir. Sampson was 
airing the room, and putting the books in order. She 
would not stay in the nursery, and when I left her 
in the hall just for a minute, she crept in there, and 
hid behind the curtains. When Sampson had fin- 
ished his work, he came out, and shut the door. I 
could not find her for a long time, for I did not re- 
member that the library had been open; but at last I 
happened to think of looking there. When I opened 
the door, she was sitting on the floor, in front of my 
mistress’s portrait, and she said she was ‘looking at 
mamma.’ ”’ 

‘‘ That explains the mystery in some degree,” said 
Mr. Leslie; “yet I can hardly account for such a 
sudden burst of emotion.” 

‘* Do you remember that you have not yet spoken 
to her, Ernest? She ran away so quickly that you 
had no opportunity to do so, and had you not better 
go find her? Poor child! her disappointment must 
have been bitter indeed !” 

‘“<T will go at once,”’ replied Mr. Leslie; ‘ will you 
come, too?” 

“Not to-night. My presence might occasion an- 
other flood of tears, and I can easily amuse myself 
here until you return.” , 

“She has forgotten all her troubles,” said Mr. Les- 
lie, gayly, as he re-entered the room a few moments 
after, “and is sleeping as sweetly as.possible. A 
tear-drop glittered on her little rosy cheek; but I 
kissed it off without waking her, and must defer my 

words of greeting until the morrow. But you look 





sad, my Marion ; surely this little affair is not going 
to make you unhappy?” 

‘““ No, Ernest, neither sad nor unhappy, but a little 
thoughtful, perhaps, and that will certainly do me no 
harm. Ever since [ promised to be your wife I have 
thought often of your child, and trusted that I might 
be to her a mother in heart as well as in name; but 
while the depth of feeling she has manifested to-night 
has awakened an interest in my breast which months 
of ordinary intercourse might have failed to do, it has 
also given rise to the fear that I may find ita difficult 
task to win her love and confidence.” 

“ Never fear that, darling. I expect to be jealous 
ere long—jealous of both of you; but come, this 
will never do. It is time ‘our new mistress’ saw 
something more of her new domain. So call back 
your banished smiles, love, and we ’|l start on a 
short exploring expedition, if you are not too much 
fatigued.” 

Sweet little Isabel Leslie! ‘‘That is not my 
mamma! Nannie, oh Nannie, you told me my 
mamma was coming; but that is a strange lady,” 
she exclaimed, as Nannie bore her to the nursery, 
although her words were scarcely audible, she sob- 
bed so bitterly; ‘‘ mamma’s eyes were black, and she 
had long dark curls like mine; but this lady’s eyes 
are blue, and her hair is brown, like Cousin Mary’s, 
and her cheeks are red, and poor mamma’s were so 
pale. Oh, no—she is not my mamma-—she is not 
my mamma!” 

‘‘ But she is your papa’s wife, Miss Isabel,’’ re- 
plied Nannie, as she tenderly clasped her to her faith- 
ful breast, ‘‘ she is your papa’s wife ; and indeed, she 
is very pretty, and I think you will love her dearly ; 
but if you cry so, you will be sick to-morrow; and 
your papa will think Nannie did not take good care 
of you while he was gone. Hush, hush, little 
birdie !’’ and with many a tender caress did Nannie 
try to soothe the little one she had tended from her 
infancy, until, at last, she fairly sobbed herself to 
sleep. 

The first Mrs. Leslie had been loved with a love 
nearly akin to adoration, by all of those with whom 
she had mingled in the social circle. After she was 
taken from their midst, and the little Isabel grew 
old enough to plead for a story, it was always ‘‘a 
story of mamma;”’’ and she had so often been told of 
her mother’s deep love for her—of the caresses she 
was wont to lavish upon her—of her long illness, 
when she grew paler and weaker day by day, and 
of her prayers for the babe she would leave mother- 
less—her mother’s form and features had been so 
often, and so minutely described to her, that she 
really fancied that she remembered her; and the 
strongest feeling in that young child’s heart, was love 
and reverence for her dead mother. No one ima- 
gined—not even Her father—how that childish heart 
had yearned for that mother, and when told that her 
mamma was coming back, she was, indeed, as Mrs. 
Morris had said, “ half wild.”” And who can tell the 
anguish and disappointment that swept over her 
spirit, when, instead of meeting the tender eyes of 





which she had so often dreamed—instead of seeing 
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the face that her own imagination had painted with 
all the vividness of reality, bending over her—she 
gazed upon one, beautiful it is true, yet that of a 
stranger ! 

One pleasant evening in August—it was in May 
that our young bride first saw her new home—Mr. 
and Mrs. Leslie were seated in the piazza, of which 
we have before spoken, and Isabel was playing on 
the grass at a little distance. Her father’s eyes 
rested fondly on her, as he watched her graceful 
movements, and noted her rare beauty, with pardon- 
able pride. 

‘‘She is very lovely,” he said, at last. ‘Is she 
not, Marion?” 

‘She is, indeed,” was the reply, and a shade of 
sadness rested on the sweet face of the young step- 
mother. ‘Oh, if she would only love me!”’ 

**Do not say so, my Marion—how can she help 
loving one so kind and gentle as yourself?’’ said 
Mr. Leslie earnestly, as he tenderly clasped the little 
hand that his wife had placed upon his arm while 
speaking. 

‘* No, Ernest, Isabel does not love me. I have no 
disrespect or rudeness to complain of; her temper 
is too sweet for that; but with all my endeavors, I 
have not advanced one step in winning her love and 
confidence. She has no personal dislike to me; itis 
but her fidelity to the memory of her mother that 
keeps us apart. Of her she ne longer speaks, unless 
it be to Nannie; but it is not because she has ceased 
to think of her. Every morning she takes her little 
basket, fills it with the flowers which she has been 
told her mother best loved, and goes to her grave and 
scatters them over it. Child as she is in all other 
respects, upon this one subject her heart has far out- 
grown her years.”’ 

‘* [ know all this, my Marion, and I will not con- 
ceal from you that I love her the better for so cherish- 
ing the affection with which she has been taught to 
regard her mother. I have watched her closely, and 
have only refrained from noticing her reserve and 
distance toward you, because I was very sure that 
she would soon lay it aside of her own accord— 
sooner, perhaps, than if there was any interference 
on my part. Have you ever spoken to her of her 
mother ?” 

‘‘ Never. I have felt almost afraid to do so?” 

‘‘ Try the experiment, then ;—induce her to talk to 
you of her mamma—win her confidence upon that 
subject, which she now seems to regard as one for- 
bidden—make her love you as a friend, my darling, 
and, take my word for it, she will soon, of her own 
free will, love you as a mother.” 

Just then Nannie came from her little charge, and 
a flood of light from the drawing-room windows 
falling upon the floor of the piazza, told them that 
Sampson was already lighting the lamps, and they 
withdrew into the house. 

At the usual hour, immediately after breakfast the 
next morning, Marion saw Isabel take her little 
basket, and go to the garden in search of flowers. 
Throwing on her bonnet, she slowly followed the 
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child, and reached her just as she had filled her 
basket. 

‘‘ You have some beautiful flowers here, my little 
Isabel,” she said, adding at the same time, a superb 
moss rose-bud to her fragrant treasures. ‘‘ Shall we 
go and sit under the large oak tree near your mo- 
ther’s grave? Then I will show you how to make 
some pretty wreaths, and we can hang them in the 
shade over the grave, so they will keep fresh nearly 
all day. Will you come?” she continued, extending 
her hand with a smile. Isabel lifted her large, dark 
eyes wonderingly to the kind face that was bending 
over her, and finally placing her hand quietly in that 
of Marion, she walked silently by her side to the oak 
tree, which was one of her favorite resting-places. 

There was a singular expression, half pleasure and 
half doubt, upon her young face, as she watched the 
busy fingers that were so rapidly twining her flowers 
into a wreath of rare elegance and beauty : but when 
it was completed, her delight and admiration knew 
no bounds. 

‘** Now, Isabel, we will hang the wreath on that 
willow tree that bends just over your dear mamma’s 
head. There, does that please you, and shall we 
make one every morning ?”’ 

Isabel made no reply ; but he red lips quivered, and 
her hands trembled so violently, that her little basket 
fell from her grasp. At last, she flung herself upon 
the grave, and sobbed convulsively. Marion knelt 
by her side, and putting her arm around her, asked, 

‘‘ What troubles you, dear Isabel? Are you weep- 
ing for your mamma, my poor child?” 

The little creature struggled with her tears for a 
moment, and then lifting her tiny arms, she clasped 
them around Marion’s neck, and kissed her over and 
over again. 

‘Oh, no, no!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I was not weep- 
ing for my mamma; but I have been so very, 
very naughty! They told me you were my new 
mamma, and that papa would be angry with me if I 
did not love you; and then I thought that if I loved 
you, and called you my mamma, I could notlove my 
own poor mamma any more: and oh, she always 
loved me so much! and I was afraid you would not 
like me to come here, and bring flowers, and would 
not wish me to talk of my mamma any more, and so 
I would not love you at all.” 

Inexpressibly affected, Marion raised the weeping 
child in her arms, and bore her back to their seat 
under the tree. 

‘‘ You must love your own dear mamma, Isabel. 
You must love her, and think of her very often. [ 
could not love you, neither could your papa, if you 
did not. But can you not find love enough in your 
heart for her, and for me too?”? Your poor mamma 
had been sick for along, long time. She was glad to 
go rest in this quiet grave, just as youare glad, when 
you are very tired, to go to sleep at night. But she 
did not like to leave her little girl behind her without 
any mother ; and do you not think she would be glad 
to know that Isabel had found another mamma, who 
would teach her to be good, and try to make her 


happy ?” 
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“ Oh, yes!” replied the child ; and her face was 
radiant with smiles. ‘And now, I do love you so 
much! You will love me dearly too: wont you, 
mamma?” 

It was the first time she had addressed Marion by 
that title; and the young stepmother, as she clasped 
her to her heart, felt that the victory was won. An 
hour afterward, Mr. Leslie found them in the same 
spot, still talking earnestly. Isabel sprang with a 
glad cry into his outstretched arms; and laying her 
head on his shoulder, murmured, ‘‘God has been 
very good to me, dear papa. I have two mammas 
to love me now—one in heaven, and one on earth.” 

From that hour there was confidence—perfect, 
entire confidence, between,Marion Leslie and the 
child of her adoption. As fime passed on, and the 
young wife knew that ere long she would be indeed 
a mother, she could not help feeling a slight degree 
of anxiety as to the effect the arrival of the little 
stranger might produce upon Isabel; but her un- 
easiness was wholly uncalled for. All hearts rejoiced 
when, after a day and night of torturing suspense, 
Mrs. Leslie was pronounced out of danger, and the 
joyful tidings of the birth of a son passed from mouth 
to mouth; but none were more overjoyed than she 
who had been before regarded as the heiress of 
Glenwood. 


Ten years! how long in anticipation—how short 
in the retrospect! Ten years had passed away ; 
and to our friends at Glenwood, they had brought 
many changes. Marion Leslie had, for three long 
years, worn the garb of widowhood; and the same 
fell disease that tore her noble husband from her side, 
laid its hand heavily upon her first-born. When at 
length, after many months of suffering, they bore him 
from the chamber where he had lain so long, out into 
the piazza, that the pure fresh air might play amid 
his golden locks, it was with saddened hearts and 
tears that would not be kept back; for they knew 
that their pride, their darling, their precious little 
Willie might not look upon the roses that were just 
opening their white and crimson buds—upon the 
soft, green turf—nor on the large old trees, beneath 
whose swaying branches he had so loved to play. 
The boy was blind! 

His sisters, Marion and Isabel—for another daughter 
had been added to the household band—a laughing, 
hazel-eyed little fairy, who was then four years old— 
escaped the contagion. The latter had changed from 
a lovely child into a still lovelier maiden. She was, 
indeed, beautiful; but hers was not the dazzling 
beauty that at once challenges admiration. She 
would, very possibly, have passed unnoticed amid a 
crowd. Her dark, lustrous eyes were generally so 
veiled by the heavy lashes that shaded them, that 
few knew how they could flash and sparkle; and 
she was, perhaps, too pale, save when some high 
thought or spirit-stirring impulse made her heart 
beat quickly, and sent the rich blood to her cheek. 
Yet, beautiful or not, all loved her for her thought- 
fulness, her purity, and for the warm, confiding 
heart that found some good in all God’s creatures. 









** Trouble,” it is said, ‘never comes singly,” and 
at the time when we take up again the broken thread 


of our narrative, a shadow was resting upon the 


spirits of the inmates of Glenwood, although the sun- 
light fell as cheerfully as of yore, upon hill, ravine, 
and waterfall. Death was again hovering over the 
dwelling ; and this time his destined victim was she 
who, twelve years previous, had crossed its threshold 
a trusting, happy bride. Marion Leslie knew that 
her days—nay, her very hours were numbered ; and 
can we wonder if, when she thought of her orphan 
children, one of whom was so helpless—so depend- 
ent, her heart sunk ehill within her, and she wildly 
prayed that the chp might pass from her! God alone 
may know the agony of such an hour. He alone 
may know how fearful must be the struggle ere a 
dying mother can teach her heart to say, ‘‘ Thy will 
be done !”’ 

She was reclining one evening on a low couch near 
an open window, around which hung, in rich luxu- 
riance, flowering vines that her own hand had trained 
there, and Isabel sat near her reading, in a low tone, 
the concluding lines of Bryant’s “‘ Thanatopsis.”? As 
she paused, her mother’s eye kindled, and a faint 
flush rose to her cheek. 

‘¢ Beautiful ! beautiful!’ she murmured. ‘TI have 
known that noble poem by heart, ever since I was 
much younger than you are, Isabel ; but yet it always 
seems new tome. But lay aside your book, love, 
and sit here close by my side. I want to talk with 
you awhile. It is just twelve years this evening, 
since I first saw you. Do you remember it, my 
Isabel ?”’ 

“Do I remember it? Indeed, indeed I do, my 
mother !’’ was the fair girl’s answer, as she bowed 
her head, and her tears fell fast upon the wasted hand 
that clasped her own. ‘I can never forget the day, 
that I long ago learned to regard as the brightest of 
my life—the day that brought you here, to be to me 
at once a guide, a companion, and a friend. Oh, my 
mother—my more than mother, how can I ever re- 
pay you for all your kindness and affection—for your 
persevering efforts to win my love and confidence, 
when I was but a wayward child—for the unvarying 
tenderness that has never allowed you to evince by 
look, or word, or deed, that I was less dear to you 
than your own children—for the watchful care that 
has kept my yearning heart from ever realizing for 
twelve long years that I was motherless !” 

“ Blessings on you, my sweet Isabel! I was more 
than repaid long since, in the delight of loving and 
being loved by you. Never was daughter more to a 
mother than you have been to me; and let that thought 
console you, when I am lying yonder among the 
willow trees, by your own dear mother’s side. I 
feel that I shall lie there very soon; and were it not 
for my children, I should welcome the hour of my 
release. But, oh! Isabel, when I think of them—of 
my poor blind Willie, and of my clinging, sensitive, 
affectionate little Marion, it is hard—hard to be re- 
conciled to the approach of death !” 

Mrs. Leslie had half raised herself from her couch, 
in the excitement of the moment; but, as she ceased 
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speaking, she sank back exhausted, and large tears 
forced their way through her closed eyelids. Isabel 
had fallen upon her knees, and buried her face in the 
pillow ; and for some moments the silence was un- 
broken. At length she raised her head, and looking 
steadily in her mother’s face, she said, in a voice 
that, though low and solemn, was yet calm and firm, 
‘*‘ Mother, I am young, very young, and the words 
I am about to speak might be deemed presumptuous 
by a stranger, but you will not so understand them. 
What you have been to me that—God helping me— 
will I be to Willie'and Marion. Their happiness shall 
be dearer to me than my own, and I will watch over 
and care for them even as you would have done. Do 
you trust me, mother? Will you accept this vow ?”’ 
“Will I accept it? WillI trust you? Oh! my 
Isabel, you little dream what a burden you have 
removed from my heart. You are young, it is true; 
but I have such confidence in the principles that 
have guided you through your whole life—in your 
fidelity to the right, and in the gentle firmness of your 
. character, that I can leave my darlings in your charge, 
without a fear or adoubt. God in Heaven bless you, 
my child—your words have removed the last cloud 
that came between my heart and Heaven, and now 
the pathway to the grave has no terrors !”? 

She ceased ; and Isabel’s watchful eye marked the 
increasing pallor of her cheek. ‘ You have exerted 
yourself too much, dear mother,’’ she said; “ lay 
your head upon my breast, and try if you” cannot 
sleep.”’ 

Mrs. Leslie complied; and; for several hours 
Isabel supported her in one position, refusing to 
listen to the entreaties of the nurse, that she might 
be allowed to take her place. ‘She will surely 
waken, if we attempt to move her, Nannie; and she 
was so very tired—oh! do let hersleep.” Just then 
the physician came in ; and, in reply to Isabel’s re- 
mark, that her mother had slept sweetly for three 
hours, he approached the window, and drew the 
curtains farther back. It was as he had anticipated 
—they looked upon the face of the dead! 

Sacred as the promise that Isabel Leslie had made 
to her dying mother would have been regarded by 
her under any circumstances, the fact that the words 
in which it was couched were almost the last that 
had fallen upon that mother’s ear—that in a few mo- 
ments after they were breathed, she had exchanged 
the discordant sounds of earth for the deep harmonies 
of heaven—rendered it still more so. It seemed, to 
her excited fancy, that her mother’s spirit had caught 
the vow from her lips, and borne it up into the pre- 
sence of Him who sitteth upon the great White 
Throne. That promise had not been made lightly 
or ignorantly. Isabel had been, for the last three or 
four years, so much the companion and confidant of 
her mother, that she knew, better than most young 
girls would have done, what responsibilities she was 
taking upon herself. But she did not shrink from the 
task; and it was, indeed, wonderful how gracefully 
she bore herself under her arduous duties. She might 
truly have been said to be ‘eyes to the blind ;”’ for 
she was almost constantly by Willie’s side, reading 





to him, instructing him, leading him out under the 
shade of the old majestic trees, and describing, in 
glowing language, the beautiful and picturesque 
scenery around, singing to him the wild, plaintive 
ballads he so loved to hear, or guiding his small 
fingers over the keys of the piano ; thus giving him a 
source of amusement of which:he never wearied. 
Indeed, the poor boy sometimes said he was ‘‘ almost 
glad he was blind; for, if he could run and play like 
other boys, his dear sister Isabel would not grant him 
so much of her time and attention.”’ 

The little Marion, who was seven years old when 
her mother died, clung to her with a fondness 
scarcely less than that she would have givén to a pa- 
rent; and so well did she combine firmness with gen- 
tleness, that both children revered as much as they 
loved her. 

Riverside, the estate of Walter Hamilton, lay about 
five miles to the north of Glenwood. Mr. Hamilton 
and Mr. Leslie had been friends in boyhood; and that 
friendship had grown stronger when, each having 
arrived at man’s estate, they found themselves agree- 
ing upon nearly all questions, whether of national or 
domestic policy. Their families had ever been upon 
terms of the closest intimacy ; and it was a rare thing 
if a week passed without finding Clarence, the only 
son of Mr. Hamilton, quietly seated in the pleasant 
parlors at Glenwood, reading to or chatting with 
Mrs. Leslie and Isabel—or, as was more frequently 
the case, pleading with the former for a walk ora 
ride with the latter. 

For the last year there had been more reserve in 
their manner toward each other; and, meanwhile, 
Clarence Hamilton had been looking into his own 
heart, and had learned—but we will not anticipate. 

At the close of a dark, gloomy day, about six 
months after her mother’s death, Isabel sat alone in the 
library. The large parlors had looked so lonely and 
dreary after the children had retired, that she had 
ordered lights in her father’s favorite apartment— 
thinking that change of place might, perhaps, drive 
away the sadness that weighed upon her spirits. 


There had been an unusual display of willfulness on 


the part of Marion that day, and she had been obliged 
to exert her authority more decidedly than ever be- 
fore: she had been fancying, too, that Willie was 
growing paler and more feeble, and these causes, to- 
gether with some trifling household difficulties, made 
her feel more oppressively than was her wont the 
burden of care that rested upon her. She had tried 
toread in vain; and was sitting by the table, with her 
head resting upon her folded arms, when the door 
opened, and Clarence Hamilton entered. 

She looked up, and welcomed him with a faint 
smile as he seated himself by her side; but after a 
few fruitless attempts to maintain a conversation on 
ordinary topies, he said—‘‘ You look sad to-night, 
Isabel: I wish I dared ask why you are so, as I used 
to do when we were children together.’’ 

*] know no reason why you may not, Clarence,”’ 
replied Isabel, without raising her eyes; for there 
was something in his tone and manner that embar- 
rassed her--she knew not why. Then trying to 
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speak more gayly, she continued, ‘“‘ There is nothing 
the matter, except that I sometimes find being the 
‘Lady of the Manor’ rather a troublesome dignity. 
Have you been to L—— lately?” 

_“]T have not,’’ was the answer ; and the long pause 
that ensued was broken at last by Clarence, who ex- 
claimed—‘‘I cannot talk to-night upon indifferent 
subjects! I came here to speak to you of ourselves 
—of our own intercourse. Isabel! Isabel !—why do 
you shun me as you have done of late? For the last 
few months I have found it difficult to obtain even a 
glimpse of you; and never until this evening have I 
met you alone—may I not ask why is this ?”’ 

“<T have not the leisure I once had to devote to my 
friends,’? was the evasive reply; ‘and my spirits 
have not been such as to allow me to mingle in soci- 
ety with any pleasure either to myself or others.”’ 

‘¢ And this to me, Isabel ?’’ asked the young man, 
sadly. ‘I had hoped that you regarded me as more 
than an ordinary acquaintance—that friends as we 
have been from our very childhood, I might have 
claimed the privilege of friendship, and striven to 
soothe and comfort you in your affliction. But that 
you have not permitted; and now I hardly dare ask 
that you will give me the right to do so for the fu- 
ture. Yet you must know that I love you, Isabel— 
that I have loved you for years! that the hope of one 
day calling you mine is the dearest that my heart has 
ever cherished. May I not believe that hope is not 
a vain one ?”’ 

Isabel had turned her face away; it was pale as 
marble and almost as rigid, such was the effort she 
made to retain her composure; and so successful 
was she, that her voice scarcely trembled as she re- 
plied—‘‘ It may not be, Clarence: we can never be 
more to each other than we now are—friends.”’ 

Young Hamilton rose hastily, and gazing upon her 
face for a moment, said—“ Then I may linger here no 
longer! I thought I had reason to believe that my love 
was not unreturned;: but it seems I was mistaken— 
farewell!’ and without another word he left the room. 

Isabel’s forced composure gave way the moment 
he passed from her sight. ‘Oh, my mother—this is 
terrible !”? she murmured; and her slender frame 
swayed to and fro in the violence of her emotion. 
The door had not quite closed behind Clarence 
Hamilton; and turning involuntarily for a last look, 
he was startled by beholding the sudden change in the 
countenance and attitude of her he loved. Noise- 
lessly entering the room, he stood again by her side. 

‘¢ Isabel, I was not deceived—you do love me; and 
this strange agitation convinces me that some cause 
—of which [ am yet ignorant—occasioned the cruel 
words you have just spoken. I leave you not again 
until all is explained.” 

‘‘Oh, Clarence! I have hoped and prayed that I 
might be spared the agony of this moment,’’ was the 
young girl’s answer. ‘I will no longer try to con- 
ceal from you that you are dear to me, but there isa 
bar to our union that can never be removed.” 

*« There can be none that is insuperable. Oh, Isa- 
bel! now that I know you love me, I cannot give 
you up.”’ 





‘‘ A promise to a dying mother can never be broken, 
Clarence.’’ And Isabel related to him her last con- 
versation with Mrs. Leslie. LEarnestly he strove to 
alter her determination—to persuade her that duty 
required no such self-sacrifice ; and, finally, he said— 

‘You need not be separated from Willie and 
Marion, dear Isabel: my home shall be theirs—and 
you can watch over and care for them as well in one 
place as another.’’ 

‘*T know—lI feel that Willie’s life would be short- 
ened by taking him from Glenwood. Here, he is 
familiar with every thing around him—he can go 
from room to room, and even to some extent about 
the grounds, alone. It could not be so elsewhere; 
and he is so attached to his home that, if taken from 
it, he would droop and wither like a transplanted 
flower. No, Clarence—urge me no longer: our 
paths lie in opposite directions, and God will give us 
strength to walk therein. Leave me, now, I beg— 


you are but torturing yourself and me by prolonging 
this iaterview. Go—and may Heaven bless you!” 
She extended her hand: Clarence raised it for a mo- 
ment to his lips, and Isabel Leslie was alone. 


Yet again must we pass over the period of ten 
years in the lives of those to whom our story relates. 
It was a morning in early spring-time: Glenwood 
bore much the same appearance that it did when we 
first looked upon it. The fine old trees raised them- 
selves, if possible, with a more stately mien than at 
that time, and one or two of the very oldest had be- 
gan to show slight symptoms of deeay. The vines 
that twined round the pillars supporting the piazza, 
had clambered up and spread themselves upon the 
roof, but there was no other change. By one of the 
open windows sat a lady, apparently about twenty- 
seven or eight, engaged in some light embroidery. 
She did not look in the least sad or unhappy—yet 
there was something about her face and mien that 
spoke of past sorrow. You could scarcely tell what, 
however; for her smile was sweet and even joyous 
as she turned to meet a young girl, who at that mo- 
ment approached the window from without, one tiny 
hand grasping the folds of her riding-dress, while 
with the other she unfastened the little velvet cap 
that so well became her. 

“OQ, Sister Isabel—I have had such a charming 
ride!’ she exclaimed, as she laid her cap on the 
window-seat and commenced smoothing the long 
brown ringlets that shaded her bright, animated face. 
‘* Ebony was in fine spirits; and we flew over the 
hills like two madcaps—as we were. Ceesar found 
it hard work to keep up with us; and I imagine he 
hopes Miss Marian wont take another ride very soon. 
And, oh!—I have some news for you, Isabel: we 
passed Riverside, and—what do you think?” 

‘* Pray don’t make me guess, dear Marion—I was 
never good at riddles.” 

‘“Why, then, I learned that ‘Massa Clarence’ is 
coming home. Old Lina had every window in the 
house wide open, I verily believe ; and such tearing 
down and putting to rights again I never saw in my 
life,”’ 
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A slight flush had mounted to the brow of the other 
sister; but the younger one marked it not, and in a 
moment added— 

**] wonder if he looks at all as he used to? Lina 
said he had been gone ten years.”’ 

**Do you remember him?” 

‘‘Oh, yes—and how handsome I thought he was! 
Are you not glad he is coming home? I am; for now 
there will probably be something going on to keep 
us awake ;”’ and the merry girl bounded away to her 
room, singing as she went. 

Clarence Hamilton was coming back: and how 
would he come—alone or otherwise? Isabel knew 
not: they had never met since the interview of 
which we have before spoken. He left for Europe 
the next week. Until the death of his parents she 
had heard from him occasionally through them, but 
for the last five years no intelligence concerning him 
had reached her. 

A few weeks afterward he stood again in her pre- 
sence, and no one would have dreamed that the two 
who there met—not coldly, but so calmly and quietly 
- —could ever have loved each other as they had lov- 
ed. The interview was not long, and it was tinged 
with sadness on both sides; for Mr. Hamilton had 
returned to look on the graves, rather than the faces, 
of his nearest relatives. Willie’s wonted seat, too, 
was now vacant; and as his eye fell on a shorter 
mound near Mrs. Leslie’s resting-place, he needed 
no explanation. 

From that time they met frequently. During the 
long years that had rolled away since they parted, 
Isabel had striven to conquer her attachment and she 
had succeeded; but thrown again into his society, 
she soon found that if it had been easy to love the 
high-spirited, ardent, enthusiastic youth, it would be 
still easier to love the noble, intellectual man. Did 
he love her? she sometimes fancied that he did, al- 
though he had never even alluded to the past. 

‘* Marion, my own dear sister! why will you no 
longer confide in me? For weeks you have been 
sad and restless—your cheek grows pale—your step 
is slow and languid; and at times you startle me by 
an unnatural gayety that is more painful to behold 
than sadness itself. I am convinced that your suffer- 
ing is more mental than physical—yet you evade all 
my questions. What have I done, Marion, thus to 
forfeit your confidence ?”’ 

“Oh, nothing—nothing, dearest Isabel! Do not be 
anxious about me. I have not felt very well for the 
last few weeks, but it will soon pass over.’’ 

“You cannot deceive me, Marion. I have read 
your heart too long not to be well aware that some- 
thing distresses you. I cannot now demand your 
confidence—you are too old for that: I can only beg 
—by the love I have so long borne you—by the me- 
mory of your mother—that you will no longer with- 
hold it from me. May I ask you a question or two, 
my own sister? and will you answer me truly ?”’ she 
continued, as she drew the now weeping girl to her 
breast and twined her arms around her. 

“J will—I will, Isabel! ask me whatever you 
wish.” 





** Then tell me truly, Marion, do you not love Cla- 
rence Hamilton ?”’ 

Marion started quickly from her sister’s embrace 
at this unexpected question, and an almost angry 
flush rose to her very forehead ; then, with a sudden 
revulsion of feeling, she buried her face in her sister’s 
lap, and wept more bitterly than before. 

‘*T am answered, darling,” said the latter, after she 
had allowed her t6 weep a while in silence. ‘‘Now 
tell me all about it?’’ 

‘Oh, do not blame me, Isabel! Indeed, indeed, I 
did not mean it. I could not, knowingly, have given 
my affections to any unsought. I did not dream that 
I cared for him until I was told that—that—”’ 

“ That what, dear Marion ?”’ 

“That Mr. Hamilton had been a lover of yours 
before he went to Europe, and that you refused him. 
Then my eyes were opened; and, at the same mo- 
ment, I felt that he who had once loved one so good 
and noble as you are, even vainly, could never care 
for one like me.”’ 

“You do yourself injustice, my sweet sister. I 
should feel that I was bestowing a treasure upon any 
man in giving him the hand of my Marion; but, tell 
me, have you ever had reason to think that Mr. Ha- 
milton loves you?”’ 

“Never, never! His manner is always kind and 
courteous, but nothing more. But, oh, Isabel! do 
not—do not betray me! I could never look upon 
his face again, if I thought he suspected my folly.”’ 

‘“‘ Nay, fear not, dear one. Your secret is as safe 
with me as if it were hidden in your own breast. 
Now, go—let Flora smooth these disheveled curls, 
and try if, for my sake at least, you cannot call your 
smiles and roses back again,’’ she added, as she ten- 
derly kissed Marion’s now glowing cheek. 

“ Blind fool that I have been !”? murmured Isabel, 
as she gained the secrecy of her own apartment. 
‘* How could I expect that one as young, as confiding, 
as prone to love as Marion, could associate as freely 
as she has done with one like Clarence Hamilton, 
without loving him? Now, once again, my radiant 
dream is over—‘their happiness shall be dearer to 
me than my own!’ were the words of my vow. I 
have kept it thus far—shall I break it now?” 

We may not pause here to tell of Isabel’s resolves 
—of her efforts to secure Marion’s happiness—of her 
struggles with her own heart in the night-watches, 
when there was no eye to witness her suffering save 
that ot Him who seeth in darkness. Suffice it to say 
that, several months afterward, Clarence Hamilton 
called at Glenwood, and requested a private interview 
with Miss Leslie. 

‘‘ Isabel,”’ he said, as he rose to meet her—and we 
cannot deny that there was a slight tinge of embar- 
rassment in his manner—‘‘ Isabel, I have a boon to 
ask of you, and eré I make it known will you pardon 
one allusion to the past? You cannot have forgotten 
what passed between us in this very room more than 
ten years ago. While I was in Europe I strove to 
forget you—or rather, to think of you only as the 
friend of my childhood. I thought I had succeeded ; 
but when I again met you, and saw that there was 
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now no bar to our union, my heart would dwell upon 
the admission I had once won from you—that you 
loved me. There was a time when I fancied that 
the dream of my youth might yet be realized; but 
your manner soon convinced me that it was a vain 
hope, and that you would never regard me again as you 
had done in days gone by. And then—TI can scarcely 
tell “how—by slow degrees I found my affections 
twining around Marion; and I now love her, Isabel 
—deeply, sincerely: not, perhaps, with the enthu- 
siastic love of boyhood, but with the calmer attach- 
ment of maturer years. Will you give her to me, 
Isabel ?”’ 

Calmly did Isabel Leslie place her hand in that of 
Clarence Hamilton, as she replied— ‘ 

‘Yes, Clarence, I give her to you willingly ’— 
gladly, she would have added, but her tongue refused 
to syllable the word. ‘She is just coming up the 
avenue—go meet her.’’ 

Mr. Hamilton rose eagerly, and then Isabel bowed 
her head and murmured, ‘“‘My mother—my more 
than mother—the sacrifice is complete! From your 
home in heaven bless, O bless me !”’ 

For more than an hour she remained there, while 
ever and anon the low murmur of voices from the 
piazza fell upon her ear. Then well-known foot- 
steps sounded a moment more, and Marion came to 
her—her sweet face all smiles, and tears, and 
blushes. 

**Well, Marion, what is it? When are you to be 
mistress of Riverside ?’’ said Isabel, gayly—for she 
saw that Marion’s heart was too full for words. 

‘Oh, not soon—not very soon. I cannot leave 
you yet, Isabel.” 

Tenderly did Isabel part the rich tresses on her 
young sister’s brow, and fondly press her lips upon 
it, as she said—‘‘God bless you, my sweet sister— 
now, and evermore.” 


Not many months afterward there was a small 
bridal-party assembled in the elegant drawing-room 
at Glenwood. Exquisitely lovely was the childlike 
bride in her robe of pure white, and her luxuriant 
ringlets unconfined save by a simple wreath of the 
lily of the valley; but scarcely less so was the pale, 
spiritual Isabel, with her deep, dark eyes and raven 
tresses, bound with severe simplicity around her 
beautifully-shaped head. Once, only, during the 
evening did Clarence Hamilton, on looking suddenly 
up, meet those eyes bent upon him with such a 
strange expression, that his heart thrilled and the 
unbidden thought arose—‘ Has she quite forgotten 
that she ever loved me?” But the next moment she 
was receiving her guests with a graceful dignity that 
completely deceived him. 


CHAPTER II. 


Three years—years that had been very short, so 
fraught were they with happiness—had fled, since 
the bridal-wreath had rested softly amid the bright 
curls of Marion Leslie, and, as the bride of Clarence 
Hamilton, she had gone forth from the stately halls 
of Glenwood, to preside over a new home, not less 





elegant or less stately than the old. The cares of a 
wife and of a mother—and to a woman not utterly 
heartless they must be many, even when, as in her 
case, wealth bids her fear not for the temporal wants 
of her loved ones, and when Love, folding her white 
wings, stands ever beside her hearth-stone ekeeping 
“‘watch and ward’’—these cares had not dimmed 
the brightness of her eye, or lessened the radiance 
of the smiles that still loved to linger on her lip. 
She had changed, it is true ; changed from the light- 
hearted, careless girl to the loving, trusting woman. 
She had grown more thoughtful—how could it be 
otherwise, when the happiness of two beings as dear 
to her as were her noble husband and her pre- 
cious little Archie was in her keeping? And 
there was more dignity in her bearing—for was she 
not the cherished wife of Clarence Hamilton? More 
intellect upon her forehead; more heart-light and 
soul-light beaming from her eyes—for is not love a 
most potent quickener of the intellect? And her 
mind had expanded and grown stronger during an in- 
timate association of three years with one of higher, 
loftier mould than her own. 

It was just the most pleasant of all the pleasant 
rooms at Riverside—the one that Mr. Hamilton had 
fitted up so exquisitely for the especial use of his 
young wife ; not large, but airy and cheerful, and so 
full of comfort—an old-fashioned word that is too 
often a stranger in the vocabulary of household 
terms now-a-days. Here were Marion’s favorite 
books, her writing-desk, her work-table, and— 
prythee do not start, fair lady—in one corner the 
very prettiest of cradles ; so that when Master Archie 
grew tired, and his white eyelids, with their long, 
silken fringes, began to droop slowly over the large, 
brown orbs beneath them, nurse need not always 
carry him to the nursery, but Marion could herself 
lay his little head upon the richly frilled pillow, and 
watch his quiet slumbers. 

Here was the young mistress of Riverside seated 
one bright morning in May, with her work-table 
drawn near the open window, which overlooked the 
flower-garden, busily engaged upon a little dress she 
was embroidering for Archie ; and a happy smile rose 
to her lip as she glanced, alternately, from the buds 
and flowers that were rapidly growing beneath her 
skillful fingers, to the fair face of her child, who 
laughed and crowed and tossed his little arms as he 
lay upon a cushion at her feet. 

It was a pretty picture; and so thought Clarence 
Hamilton, as he stood for a moment watching them 
through the half-opened door, before either were 
aware of his approach. But a scream of delight 
from Archie soon told him he was discovered, and 
he entered the room. 

A hearty frolick with his boy, a little quiet chat 
with Marion, and then rising, he said—‘‘1 came to 
bid you good-bye, Marion ; I have business at L——, 
and shall not be at home before sundown. You 
will not be lonely with little Archie for a com- 
panion ?”’ 

‘‘Oh no,” replied Marion, ‘“‘he is excellent com- 
pany. But come back as early as possible, and I 
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will meet you just the other side of the river—it will 
be a delightful walk.” 

‘*‘ That is a capital idea,’? was Hamilton’s answer. 
‘‘ [ff you are not at the oak tree when I reach there, 
I will wait awhile for you. Good-bye, darling,’ and 
stooping to caress the babe he left the apartment. 

A moment more and he doffed his cap gayly as he 
galloped past the window. He rode remarkably 
well, and Marion gazed after him with a glow of 
pride and admiration upon her face, until his figure 
was lost in the distance. Then with a half sigh she 
took up her work again, and the wreath of tiny sprays 
and blossoms soon engrossed her attention. 

‘‘ Next Thursday will be Isabel’s birth-day,’’ she 
murmured to herself, ‘‘and Archie must surely have 
this dress to wear when we go to Glenwood. Thirty 
years old—no, thirty-one she will be. Who would 
believe it? I don’t think she looks older than I do,”’ 
and the girl wife glanced involuntarily at the tall 
mirror that reflected her image. 

The hours flew swiftly; and it was nearly sunset 
when Marion tied on her little cottage-bonnet and 
started for the oak tree where she had promised to 
meet her husband. How happy she was! and how 


' lovely, as with the rose hue deepening upon her 


cheek, her brown ringlets floating about her brow, 
and an unusual light in her soft eyes, she moved 
lightly down the dell! It seemed to her that her 
home had never been so beautiful before; that the 
flowers had never been so laden with fragrance, that 
the trees had never raised their crested heads so 
proudly, that the river had never before ‘‘ discoursed 
such eloquent music.” She tripped along, now ga- 
thering a wild-rose, now pausing to look for the lowly 
nest of the meadow-lark, now mocking, in very glad- 
ness, the gay caroling of the birds, and now laugh- 
ing, as they turned their heads and arched their 
necks proudly, yet timidly, as she passed. Why 
is it that such an unusual elation of spirits is 
so often but the prelude to some heavy sorrow? 

The sun was just flinging its last rays upon the hill 
tops, when she emerged from the woods that lay at 
the bottom of the dell, and she hurried on, thinking 
that Mr. Hamilton might even then be waiting for 
her; but when she reached the place of rendezvous 
there were no traces of him to be seen. So she threw 
herself upon a rude seat beneath the branches of the 
oak tree to await his coming. The sun went down, 
but he came not; the shadows grew darker and 
deeper—the clouds slowly laid aside their gorgeous 
tinting and seemed to wrap themselves in sober 
gray, and now and then a star peeped forth timidly. 

Marion grew somewhat impatient, but she was 
upon their own grounds and feared no danger. Still 
she waited, imagining that the echo of his horse’s 
hoof was borne upon every breeze; and she listened 
and listened until she grew heart-sick and weary. 
At length she started up in alarm. It was quite 
dark; she had the woods to repass, and concluding 
that her husband’s business had detained him later 
than he anticipated, she hurried home. 

As she reached the gate, she paused to hearken yet 
again ; but no sound met her ear save the low sighing 





of the wind through the linden boughs, and passing 
on she entered the house. 

Afier visiting the nursery, to assure herself of 
Archie’s well being, she seated herself by the win- 
dow from which she had watched Clarence as he 
rode forth in the morning. There was a strange mis- 
giving at her heart, a dread of impending evil, and it 
grew deeper and héavier as the hours rolled on. The 
stillness became terribly oppressive. The clock 
struck eleven—twelve—one—and just then the slow 
rolling of carriage wheels sounded along the avenue. 
It ceased—there was a hum of voices, and just as 
Marion wonderingly stepped into the hall to ascer- 
tain the meaning of the intrusion, the door was 
thrown open, and four men entered, bearing the ap- 
parently lifeless form of her husband. 

‘‘Gently—gently—there—lay him on this sofa— 
Carefully now,” said a voice that Marion, in the 
midst of her terror, recognized as that of Dr, Thomp- 
son, their family physician, and a faithful friend. 
For a moment he bent over the couch, placing his 
hand upon Hamilton’s pale forehead, and then turned 
hastily to the spot where she stood, white, tearless, 
and apparently completely paralyzed by the sudden 
shock. Passing his arm around her gently, as a fa- 
ther might have done, he led her back into her own 
apartment. 

‘‘Do not be frightened, Mrs. Hamilton—Marion. 
There—that ’s right—I am glad to see you cry,’’ said 
the good old man, as his voice and kindly manner un- 
sealed the fountain of her tears. 

‘¢ Hamilton has been thrown from his horse, and 
as I happened most fortunately to be passing by, and 
witnessed the accident, I brought him home in my 
carriage. But I must go to him now.” 

**I must go, too, doctor. I will be very calm, but 
I must go with you. Only tell me Clarence yet 
lives?’’ she asked with a voice that was scarcely 
audible, in spite of her efforts at self-control. 

‘«He does—I hope he will revive presently. But 
you had better remain here.”’ 

Marion heard him not. Ere his last words were 
uttered she was kneeling by her husband’s side, gaz- 
ing, with anguish of which she had never dreamed 
before, upon his death-like features. There was a 
terrible wound upon his head, and the dark hair she 
had so often parted, was wet with the blood that was 
slowly dropping on the floor. 

With the aid of the servants he was borne to his 
own room, the wound dressed, and every thing done 
to recall him to consciousness, but in vain. He still 
breathed, and that was all. 

Just as day was breaking Dr. Thompson called for 
his carriage. Marion turned her tearful eyes upon 
him imploringly. 

‘“‘T must go, Marion. 1 can do no good here just 
at present, and I am needed elsewhere. But you 
must not be left alone, my poor child—shall I stop at 
Glenwood and send Isabel to you?” 

‘‘Oh do—pray do!’’ she replied. ‘It would be 
such a comfort to have her here.”’ 

‘‘ Keep up your courage, then. I trust all will soon 
be well,’ and with these cheering words he departed. 
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‘Oh, Isabel, Isabel !’? was all Marion could say, 
when, a few hours afterward, she stole from her 
husband’s bedside to welcome her sister; and Isabel 
responded to the wild appeal by drawing her to her 
bosom, as she had been wont to do in her childhood, 
and letting her weep in silence. 

That was a sad, sad week at Riverside. The ser- 
vants moved stealthily about, spéaking only in whis- 
pers; littke Archie was confined to the nursery, lest 
his noisy laughter might reach the sick-chamber ; 
and Marion and Isabel glided in and out, with faces 
white as that of the sufferer. The sufferer? What 
was his mere physical suffering to the weight of 
agony that was crushing his young wife to the very 
dust ? 

Good Dr. Thompson tried to speak of hope, but 
his looks too often belied his words. Long hours of 
deathlike insensibility, when there was no other sign 
of life than the scarcely perceptible breathing, alter- 
nated with fiercer paroxysms of pain, and the wild 
ravings of delirium. 

And as Marion listened to these ravings her own 
cheek blanched to a still more ghastly pallor. “ Jsa- 
bel—Isabel !’ was ever the sick man’s cry; and he 
would murmur her name coupled with the fondest 
terms of endearment, and implore her in wildest ac- 
cents to remain with him, until strength failed, and 
he would fall upon his pillow-utterly exhausted. Of 
the present, of the occurrences of the last few years 
he seemed to have lost all consciousness; but the 
past came back to him with all the vividness of 
reality. His wife, his child were apparently forgot- 
ten; he never recognized Marion’s presence by a 
word or a look; but his eye would follow Isabel, he 
would be uneasy and restless if she left the room 
even for a moment, and from her hands only would 
he receive medicine or refreshment. 

‘¢ He seems to like your nursing, Isabel,’’ said Dr. 
Thompson, one day as he sat in the sick-room, ‘‘ and 
to be more quiet when you are near him. You must 
humor his fancies, and stay by his bedside as much 
of the time as ‘possible, or I will not answer for the 
consequences.”’ 

A half smothered sob arose from the spot where 
Marion knelt with her face buried in the velvet dra- 
pery of the couch. The old man looked pityingly 
upon her, for he thought it was drawn forth by his 
allusion to the danger that threatened Clarence. 
Alas, poor child! it was her husband’s Jove, not 
his /tfe she was praying for! But of this he did not 
then dream, and repeating his injunction, he left the 
room. . 

A troubled expression arose to [sabel’s face, a look 
of irresolution and perplexity ; then rising softly from 
her seat she stole to Marion’s side, and laid her hand 
gently upon her head. Marion shrank quickly from 
her touch, while a cold shudder passed over her 
frame; the hot blood mounted to her forehead, then 
fled again, leaving it paler than before, and clasping 
both hands over her heart, as if to still its wild throb- 
bings, she glided from the apartment. 

Isabel gazed after her a moment in silence; then 
kneeling where she had knelt, tears, that seemed to 


her more bitter than any she had hitherto shed, 
streamed from her eyes. She had loved Clarence 
Hamilton deeply and fervently; and although, when 
the indulgence of that love became sinful, she “strug- 
gled and o’ercame ;’’ yet she must have been either 
more or less than woman if she could now have 
listened, while he breathed her name so fondly, and 
called upon her in tones of such passionate entreaty , 
without emotion painful in the extreme. Her heart 
bled for Marion too. She saw that she was yielding, 
with scarce a struggle, to thoughts and feelings more 
agonizing, even, than those awakened by a sense of 
her husband’s peril ; and she greatly feared lest doubt 
and suspicion of herself should alienate the heart 
that, for so many years, had ever turned trustingly to 
her own. Yet what should she do? She knew and 
felt in her very heart of hearts, that the words that 
were even then bursting from the white lips of 
Clarence, were but the offspring of frenzy ; that it 
was to the idol of his young heart—the Isabel of the 
past, not the Isabel of the present—to whom they 
were addressed. She knew that the love of which 
he spoke was dead, and buried beneath the ashes of 
long ago—but would Marion believe this? 

The subject of the early relations of Clarence and 
Isabel had ever been as a sealed book between the 
two sisters; and, save in the few words that had 
passed at the time when Isabel first drew from 
Marion the avowal of her love, no reference had ever 
been made to them by either. 

Days and weeks passed by—many weeks ; and one 
soft, balmy evening in September, Clarence Hamilton 


passed, with trembling step, over the threshold of 


the chamber where he had lain so long, and leaning 
upon the arm of a servant, once again entered Ma- 
rion’s boudoir. How he had altered! but not more 
than had she who rose to receive him, and to arrange 
the pillows upon the sofa, so.that he could recline 
most easily. Archie was inthe room—not, as before, 
lying upon a cushion at his mother’s feet, but making 
brave attempts to balance himself by her side. She 
smiled faintly as she aided his efforts; but it was a 
strange, sad smile, with naught of gladness in it. 

For awhile Mr. Hamilton was much amused and 
interested in watching the child’s mancuvres, but 
at length the sight of his restless movements wearied 
him, and the little fellow was carried away to the 
nursery. 

‘¢ Come here and sit by me, Marion ; that is, unless 
there is some stronger attraction there by the window. 
Are you trying to hide away from me behind those 
curtains 2” 

“Onno! I donot play hide-and-seek now. Iam 
growing too old for that.’’ 

“ Well, then, here is a seat for you ;’’ and raising 
himself upon one elbow, Clarence drew a low otta- 
mon close to the couch; Marion obeyed the sum- 
mons, and as she did so, the light fell, full and clear, 
upon her attenuated features. With a start of sur- 
prise her husband lifted the long ringlets that par- 
tially shaded them, exclaiming, “‘ Why, how you 
have changed, Marion! You must, indeed, have 





suffered, my poor wife,” and drawing her still nearer, 
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he laid her head tenderly upon his breast. She neither 
repulsed him nor returned his caress, but lay pas- 
sively within his arms, while large tears stole slowly 
through her closed eyelids. 

‘**It has been so dark in the room where our good 
doctor has held me prisoner so long, that I have not 
noticed before how pale and thin you are grown. 
We must change places now, darling; you must be 
the patient and I the nurse, and we will soon call 
your roses back again. But do smile for me as you 
used to do, Marion; I cannot bear tosee these tears.”’ 

Still there was no respone. A shade passed over 
Hamilton’s face ; and aftera few moments of silence, 
he spoke again. 

“What is the matter with you, Marion? You have 
not been yourself for one single moment since my 
reason returned. I thought at first that your sad- 
ness was the effect of anxiety and confinement, and 
that it would pass away when the cause of that 
anxiety was removed. You are doing injustice both 
to yourself and me by this strange silence and re- 
serve. Will you not confide in me?” 

Marion had withdrawn from his embrace, and now 
sat by his side silent and motionless as a statue. 
Again Clarence would have twined his arm around 
her, but this time she quietly repulsed him. 

‘**‘ Marion! you are maddening me by this silence ! 
You must speak. Why do you treat me thus?” 

With a dignity strange, indeed, in one so young 
and hitherto so child-like, Marion arose and stood 
before her husband. A bright red spot burned upon 
either cheek, and her eye glowed with an unnatural 
lustre ; but her words were spoken slowly and with 
a measured accent, and fell from her lips as by a 
painful effort. ‘‘ Yousay I must speak ; and although 
I question your right to demand from me any wifely 
duty, I will obey. You say that I am maddening 
you by this silence. Hamilton! Hamilton! if grief 
could madden, then, long ago, would my reason have 
fallen from its throne. While you needed my care, 
while your life was in danger, I compelled myself to 
stay by your side, and even to listen calmly to your 
words of endearment; but I can bear this mockery no 
longer. -See,’’? she exclaimed, more impetuously, 
raising her hand, so white and wasted that, as the 
last, red radiance of sunset streamed upon it, it ap- 
peared translucent, ‘‘I shall not long trouble you by 
my presence ; but while I am yet with you, torture 


‘me not, 1 pray you, by this false show of love. Oh! 


why, why did you make me your wife, while your 
whole heart was another’s ?”’ 

Pride, love, and anger were all at work in the 
breast of him whose pale face was upturned to hers, 
and whose dark eyes were fixed upon her own, as if 
they would read her very soul. He was still weak. 
The excitement of the moment was more than his 


‘enfeebled system could endure, and making one 


strong effort to rise from the sofa, he fell heavily 
upon the floor. 

Late that evening, as Isabel Leslie was sitting alone 
in the library at Glenwood, a servant entered, bearing 
a note upon a silver tray. It was carelessly folded 
and superscribed, and contained but these words : 





‘* Come to us at once, Isabel, for Marion’s sake, 
if not for my own. CLARENCE Hamivton. 

* Riverside, Sept. 8th.” 

The note fell from Isabel’s hand, and with her 
eyes bent thoughtfully upon the carpet, she remained 
motionless for many minutes. Then opening her 
writing-desk, she wrote: ‘‘£ will be with you early 
to-morrow morning. IsaBEL.”’ 

The words were very few and very simple—were 
they not? But how much it cost Isabel to write 
them, no heart but her own could ever guess. She 
had remained at Riverside until Clarence, gave in- 
dications of returning reason; tending him with the 
utmost care, although her own cheek grew pale, and 
her heart faint and weary. The task had been one 
exceedingly painful ; for to say nothing of the bitter 
memories that would intrude themselves, bringing 
with them the recollection of words, and scenes, and 
hours, over which she had long striven to throw the 
thick dust of oblivion, she was haunted continually 
by Marion’s pale, sad face. She felt that to the 
young wife her presence might seem an intrusion; 
she feared lest she might think that her place was 
willingly taken. This fear was strengthened by 
Marion’s evident coldness, by her long absences from 
the sick chamber, by that indescribable something 
that speaks, more plainly than words can do, of the 
alienation of the heart. Yet when she shrank from 
the task, and spoke to Dr. Thompson of her return 
to Glenwood, he almost sternly said, 

‘*You must not go. Your presence, which seems 
to please and soothe him, is the only thing that can 
save Mr. Hamilton’s life.’’ 

‘* But, doctor—my sister—Marion—” she paused, 
and the color rose quickly to her very forehead. 

‘‘T know and see all, my dear child,” replied the 
old man; and he kindly placed his hand upon that 
of Isabel. ‘‘I know, too, something of your early 
history, and that your place in this room is by no 
means enviable. But, Isabel, if you can save a life by 
remaining here, ought you not to do so? Marion will 
thank you some day or other; for when ber husband’s 
reason is restored, he will know nothing of all this, 
and she will soon forget it.” 

Isabel shook her head sadly; but from that time 
she said nothing of her unwillingness to remain. 
Just as soon, however, as the crisis was past, and 
Clarence awakening from a long, death-like sleep, 
faintly whispered Marion’s name, she withdrew 
silently from the chamber, and entered it no more. 

A most careful and patient nurse was Marion during 
the long, tedious days of convalescence—so said good 
Dr. Thompson ; and such, indeed, she was ; but long 
before Clarence was well enough to rise, he wassorely 
puzzled by his wife’s demeanor. She rarely left 
him, every little want was anticipated, every duty 
faithfully performed; yet performed seemingly as a 
duty rather than as a pleasure. Her wonted playful- 
ness had all fled, and his caresses were suffered, but 
not returned. What could it mean? Isabel had not 
seen Marion since she left Riverside; and she could 
not but believe that this hasty summons from Clarence 
was, in some way, connected with the theme that 
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had so engrossed her own thoughts for the last few 
months ; and nothing but the deep love she bore her 
sister would have induced her to again cross the 
threshold of a dwelling whose mistress, she felt, re- 
garded her with suspicion. Her heart was wrung, 
too, by the thought that that sister should so soon 
lay aside the confidence of years. Pride whispered, 
‘You have but done your duty—let explanations 
of all this difficulty come from other lips than yours.”’ 
But love pleaded, ‘‘She is so young, and so sorely 
tried—do not forsake her;’? and so, early the next 
morning, Isabel was on her way to Riverside. 

She was ushered into a small parlor, where 
Clarence awaited her alone. 

‘* Isabel—I sent for you because, as a sister and a 
faithful friend, I felt that I could turn to you in con- 
fidence. There is some strange misunderstanding 
between Marion and myself, and I need your counsel 
and sympathy.’’ 

‘« My sympathy is yours already,’’ was the reply ; 
‘‘ but before I can advise, 1 must know how this 
misunderstanding has arisen.”’ 

‘‘T cannot tell. Ever since I was sick, Marion’s 
manner has been the exact reverse of what it was 
formerly ; and yesterday she brought against me a 
most serious charge—that of having never loved her, 
of having made her my wife when, to use her own 
words, my whole heart was another’s. God knows 
that I have never given her reason even to suspect 
my truth; and this causeless jealousy is so foreign 
to her nature, that I can but believe that there is 
something connected with it, of which I am ignorant. 
Can you unravel this mystery ?” 

Isabel did not answer for some time; at last she 
said, ‘‘ Yes, Clarence, I can; and for Marion’s sake, 
and for the sake of our own long friendship, I will. 
You have unwittingly given her great cause for 
jealousy ; and although she should have known you 
too well to be thus affected by the revealings of de- 
lirium, yet she is so young and so sensitive, that she is 
hardly deserving of censure.”’ 

**T donot comprehend you, Isabel. What do you 
mean ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing more nor less than this. During the 
first part of your illness, you were either in a state 
of utter insensibility, or were wildly raving. In 
those ravings, incoherent as they were, her hame 
bore no part, but that of another was ever on your 
lips. You never acknowledged her presence by a 
word or a look, but were continually calling for an- 
other. Was there nothing trying to a young heart 
like hers in all this, think you?’’ 

‘‘ There was—there was! Yet she should have 
known me better. The frenzy of days should not 
have thus annihilated all memory of the love of years. 
But who was this other, whose name, you say, was 
ever on my lips ?” 

Isabel hesitated, and the hand that rested on the 
arm of the sofa trembled. Clarence looked earnestly 
at her for a moment, then taking her hand, he raised 
it respectfully to his lips. ‘It was yourself, Isabel, 
my more than sister—it was yourself. Dr. Thompson 
told me that to your tender care and nyssing I owed 





my life; but little did I dream under what painful 
circumstances that care was given. Now I under- 
stand all—Marion’s coldness—her estrangement from 
you—your unusual absence—all, all at which I have 
so wondered. Remain here fora little while—I must 
seek Marion.”’ 

A few moments afterward Clarence entered his 
wife’s apartment. He had felt half inclined to be 
angry ; but there were such evident signs of wretch- 
edness in the pallor of her cheek—in the dimness of 
her eyes—in the mournful expression of her mouth ; 
in short, in the utter hopelessness of her whole 
manner, as she sat there gazing from the window, 
but evidently seeing nothing, that his resentment was 
disarmed—and drawing her wasted form to his bosom, 
he showered kiss after kiss upon her cheek, lips, and 
forehead. 

‘¢ Marion—my poor Marion—can you not forget and 
forgive the ravings of delirium ?” 

“The ravings of delirium! Oh, Clarence! were 
they on/y such? You know not how they tortured 
me then, how their memory has tortured me since. 
Tell me, were they only such?” 

‘‘ He who readeth the heart, Marion, knoweth that 
my words were in—naught else. He knoweth, too, 
what you should never have doubted, the depth and 
fervor of my love for you. Will you not believe me, 
Marion, when I tell you that that love is yours, and 
yours wholly ?”’ 

It was not necessary for the young wife to speak ; 
for as she laid her head confidingly upon her hus- 
band’s breast, and twined her arms about his neck, 
until his raven locks mingled with her curls of gold, 
the happy smiles that shone amid tears, told him that 
her heart was at rest. 

‘*¢ You are fond of stories, I believe, my Marion,’’ 
said Clarence, after a few moments of silence, that 
was, indeed, more eloquent than words. ‘Shall I 
tell you a short one ?”’ 

Marion smiled her assent; and leading her to the 
sofa, Clarence commenced. 

‘* ¢Once on a time,’ as the story-books say, in a 
beautiful valley! there dwelt two children—a girl 
andaboy. Their parents were faithful friends, and 
the two little ones grew up side by side, sharing the 
same pursuits, conning the same books, grieving in 
each other’s sorrows, and rejoicing in each other’s 
gladness. The girl was very lovely; and the boy, 
who was sisterless, used to wish in his childish 
heart, that the good God had given her to him for a 
sister. But when they grew older, and the maiden 
stood upon the verge of womanhood, the boy—or 
the young man, as I should now call him—felt that 
a sister’s love would no longer content him ; and he 
would fain have called her by a still dearer name— 
the holy name of wife. 

‘¢ She who had given birth to that fair girl had died 
while she was yet an infant; but the place of her 
dead mother had been filled by one to whom she had 
given all a daughter’s love. And this one, too, de- 
parted, while the maiden was yet very young; but 
she left behind her two children, and one of them 
was blind. And the maiden knelt beside the bier of 
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her whom she had so loved, and lifting her eyes to 
heaven, said, ‘ What thou hast been to me, my more 
than mother, that will 1 be to these, thy children.’ 

‘One day the youth sought the maiden’s presence 
and told her of his love; but although she loved him 
even as he loved her, yet for the sake of her vow 
did she turn from him, saying—‘I cannot be thy 
wife.’ The youth went forth with a sad heart, and 
became a wanderer. He traveled over many lands; 
but, at length, after years had passed, he came back 
to his own once more. He found the maiden whom 
he had left grown older, but not less lovely, and now 
free to love him if she would. But she received him 
only as a sister would have done, and he dared not 
dream his youth-dream over again. 

‘And, at length, a second love sprung up in his 
heart. He loved a fair young girl—the same for 
whose sake, long years ago, the maiden of his early 
love had bidden him depart—one whom she had 
guarded and cherished even as a mother would have 
done. And his love for that fair young girl grew 
stronger and stronger day by day, until it became 
part of his very being; and then she who had her- 
self, in her girlhood, loved but resigned him, bade 
God bless him as he wedded her sister. 

“A few happy years had sped, when a sudden 
blow laid that strong man on his couch, feeble as an 
infant. His brain was disordered; memory died— 
al) save the memory of his early youth, and the name 
of his first love—” 

‘Clarence! Clarence! cease—I beseech you!” 
exclaimed Marion, amid her tears. ‘‘ Poor, poor 
Tsabel! and 1 have so wronged her—wiill she ever 
forgive me? Oh, you know not how coldly—how 
unkindly I have treated her! how haughtily I repel- 
led all her advances during those dreadful weeks ! 
But, indeed, 1 was very wretched ; and the thought 
that I had been deceived in the two beings whom I 
had so trusted almost maddened me! You have for- 
given my distrust ; but, oh! will Isabel ?” 

‘*Go ask her, my darling—she is waiting for you 
in the little parlor. Go tell her that no foolish doubts 
and suspicions of her best friends will ever trouble 
my Marion more !” 

Marion flew to do his bidding: but we will not 
follow her. We know full well that she was already 
forgiven. 


‘¢ We are going to spend this summer in traveling, 


’ Isabel: Clarence has not regained his strength very 


rapidly during the winter, and Dr. Thompson says 
he must go north. We have not exactly determined 
upon our route as yet; but, as a first move toward 
getting ready, I have come to tell you that we intend 
to take you along with us. Now don’t shake your 
head so decidedly, sister dear, for really you must 
go—I cannot do without you, at all;”’ and Marion 


- threw herself on a cushion at Isabel’s feet, and 


looked coaxingly in her face. ‘‘Do say that you 
will go?” 

‘You have not forgotten how to tease yet, I per- 
ceive,’’ was the playful reply. ‘‘ Does Clarence al- 
low you to practice it as much as ever?” 





‘¢ O, yes; and here he comes to help me himself,” 
said Marion. And springing up, she bounded down 
the gravel-walk to meet her husband. 

** Now, Clarence, do make Isabel promise to go 
with us?” 

It seems Clarence was successful; for whoever 
had chanced to look over the register of the Astor 
House during the second week in June, might have 
found the names of ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Hamil- 
ton,” and ‘‘ Miss Isabel Leslie.” 

They remained there for a week or two; and on 
the day previous to their departure Mr. Hamilton 
had been out nearly all the morning attending to 
some business matters. On coming in he found their 
own parlor deserted, and both ladies busy in their 
dressing-rooms; and after glancing over several 
books and papers, without finding any thing new, he 
made his way to the reading-room. 

While sitting there idly turning the leaves of a late 
review, his attention was drawn toward a gentleman 
who, with his back toward him, stood leaning against 
a column at a little distance. Just at that moment 
the gentleman turned; and, with an exclamation of 
pleasure and surprise, both sprung forward with ex- 
tended hands, and the words—‘‘ Stuart !’’ ‘‘ Hamil- 
ton !’’ burst simultaneously from the lips of each. 

‘* How little I expected to meet you here!’’ ex- 
claimed Hamilton, as they seated themselves in what 
happened to be, just then, a quiet corner. “ When 
did you arrive ?” 

‘¢ About an hour ago,’’ was the reply. 

‘¢ Are you alone?” 

‘Entirely so. Alone here, and alone in the world 
I might almost say,’ added Stuart, with a sigh, ‘‘ but 
I am most fortunate in meeting you so soon after 
having landed.”’ 

‘<Tt is, indeed, most fortunate,” rejoined his friend, 
“for we leave on the morrow.”’ 

‘* You have friends with you then ?” 

‘“‘Oh, yes—my wife and her sister. But, come, 
Stuart—I must present you to them.’”’ And he led 
the way to their private parlor. 

Soon after Clarence Hamilton first went to Eng- 
land, he became involved in some difficulties, from 
which he was extricated by the influence and exer- 
tions in his behalf of the Honorable Arthur Stuart— 
the father of our newly-found friend. Gratitude, 
that soon ripened into affection, glowed warmly in 
Hamilton’s breast, and it was not unappreciated. 
He became a frequent and most welcome guest at 
Hazelwood—the estate of Mr. Stuart; and between 
himself and young Frank Stuart there grew up a 
friendship that had proved as enduring as it was ar- 
dent. When he left the “ fast-anchored isle’’ to 
make the tour of the continent, Stuart accompanied 
him, and for four years they were constant compa- 
nions. They had corresponded since Hamilton’s re- 
turn home; but, although he knew that his friend 
anticipated visiting America at some future time, he 
did not expect him so soon, and his delight at this 
unexpected meeting may be imagined. 

We left the two friends on their way to the parlor, 
in pursuit of Marion and Isabel. The name of Stuart 
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had become as familiar as a household word to both 
of them, and Marion sprung forward with a beaming 
smile to greet the friend of her husband, while Isa- 
bel’s quieter welcome was not less cordial. 

The young Englishman’s eye glanced admiringly 
from one to the other—so unlike, and yet both so 
lovely ; and if it dwelt rather longer on the elder 
than on the younger, it was, probably, only because 
her dark eyes and raven: tresses were more novel to 
him than were Marion’s sunny curls and fair, white 
brow. 

‘What do you intend doing with yourself for the 
next three months, Stuart?’’? asked Clarence, after 
they returned from the dining hall 

‘¢T do not know,” was the reply: ‘I have formed 
no definite plans. I shall remain in this country for 
a year or two at least, and wish to see all that is 
worthy of note.”’ 

‘** Join our party, then: we are going first to Nia- 
gara; then up the Lakes; then down the St. Law- 
rence to Montreal and Quebec ; thence to the White 
Mountains, and soon home. Then you must spend 
the winter with me in Virginia—but of that hereafter 
—what say you?” 

** That I will join you most gladly and gratefully. 
But you are to leave to-morrow, and I must stay 
here for a few days to complete my financial arrange- 
ments.”’ 

*¢ Join us, then, at Saratoga—where we stop for a 
day or two. But, ladies, you have the important 
business of packing to superintend, and we will 
leave you until evening. Shall we ride or walk, 
Stuart?” 

A ride beyond the city was concluded upon; and 
very interesting to both was the long, uninterrupted 
interview thus afforded, as the carriage rolled almost 
noiselessly along. 

“This talk of ‘auld lang syne,’ my dear Frank, 
makes me feel as if I were a romantic, hot-headed 
boy again—scaling the Alps with you by my side, or 
dreaming the hours away beneath the moonlit skies 
of Italy.” 

“There have been many changes since those 
days,” responded his friend. “ You have formed new 
ties, while in my case old ones have been torn asun- 
der. Hazelwood is so lonely to me that I rarely go 
there, and that loneliness it is that has made me again 
a wanderer. But, Hamilton, did you not call that 
sweet little wife of yours ‘ Marion?’ ” 

“T did most assuredly,” was the answer; and a 
half-smile hovered about Hamilton’s mouth as he 
guessed the tenor of Stuart’s thoughts. 

‘Do you remember telling me a long story—in 
which I was greatly interested—one evening, while 
we were at Florence ?” 

“Yes.” 

** And was not ‘Isabel’ the name of the heroine ?”’ 

“Tt was; and, moreover, the name belonged to 
the fair lady to whom I presented you not many 
hours ago. So you thought I had married Isabel 
Leslie, did you?” 

“T did. When you announced your marriage to 
me, you did not mention the Christian name of your 





bride, and T very naturally concluded that you had 
remained true to your first love.” 

‘‘So I did until I found it was useless, and then— 
and then—”’ 

“Then you fell in love with Marion. Well, if not 
a very romantic, it was a most happy conclusion to 
a love-story, and I congratulate you most heartily. 
Your wife is beautiful—exceedingly !” 

‘* And as good and pure as she is beautiful. I hope 
you may yet be as fortunate, my old friend, for there 
is no happiness like that of home; and there can be 
no true home save that which is brightened and hal- 
lowed by the presence of the wife. But we must 
hasten, or we will be too late for the concert this 
evening.’’ And they were soon at the hotel again. 

We will not follow them in all their delightful 
wanderings of the next three months, over ground 
which was new to all the parties except Mr. Hamil- 
ton, but will join them once more at Riverside a few 
weeks after their return. Isabel was spending the 
day with Marion; and they were seated in the little 
room of which we have so often spoken, chatting 
merrily as sisters will. 

‘Did I tell you that Clarence had a letter from 
Mr. Stuart a few days since, Isabel? He will be 
here in a week or two: he has concluded to dispose 
of his English estates, and remain permanently in 
this country. Strange, isn’t it? such a thorough 
Englishman as he was when we first knew him! 

‘‘ By the way, I wonder if he is not afraid that a 
certain dark-eyed sister of mine is too much attached 
to her ‘fatherland’ to be easily induced to leave it, 
even to become Mistress of Hazelwood Hall? I 
fancy that idea has something to do with his de- 
cision.”’ 

‘How foolish you are, Marion! Stuart has no 
relatives now in England, and no friend in the wide 
world dearer than Clarence. I do not think it at all 
strange that he should wish to be near him.”’ 

‘Neither dol: and besides Riverside is not very 
far from Glenwood. What a dear, good brother he 
would be!” 

“ Yes—I don’t doubt he would make a very nice 
brother !’’ replied Isabel, laughing; ‘and it is really 
a pity that you have not a younger sister, so that 
there would be some chance of your claiming him as 
such. But, as it is, you may as well give it up; for 
Frank Stuart has not remained heart-whole thus far 
through life, to fall in love with an ‘old maid’ at 
last.”’ 

** Now, Isabel, it is you who are foolish, not I! 
Are you any less worthy of love at thirty-two, than 
you were at twenty-two? when you have a‘ that 
time been growing nobler and better—ay, and love- 
lier! Nay, don’t call me a flatterer, dearest sister : 
look there for yourself !’’ and twining her arm about 
Isabel, she led her to the mirror. ‘Was this brow 
ever smoother or fairer? this rich dark hair-ever 
more luxuriant? or these eyes ever more full of ear- 
nest, holy thought? You are worthy of Frank 
Stuart, dear Isabel, and he is worthy of you, and in 
saying this I hardly know which I compliment most 
highly.” 
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Isabel turned hastily—almost impatiently—away 
from the mirror, and took her seat again. 

‘Your idle badinmage—as I consider it—Marion, 
is becoming altogether too serious. I have never 
thought of love or marriage in connection with Mr. 
Stuart, and he has never asked me todo so. Have I 
ever given you or him reason to think that, if he did, 
I should listen willingly ?”’ 

‘* Never, my dear, scrupulous sister—never! You 
do take all these things so soberly. But I was satis- 
fied, long before our summer journey was ended, that 
he was not indifferent toward you; and you liked 
him so well as an acquaintance and a friend, that 1 
have thought—no, I have hoped that you might love 
him, that is all.’’ 

Isabel did not reply, but she looked troubled—al- 
most sad; and the entrance of little Archie just then 
with an armful of toys, turnishing a good excuse, the 
subject was dropped, and not again resumed. 

Mr. Hamilton had been from home all day, and 
had not returned when Isabel went to the nursery 
with Marion to give Archie a good-night kiss. The 
carriage Was announced while they were frolicking 
with him, and Marion turned from the laughing child 
to accompany her sister from the room, but he held 
her fast, saying— 

“Don’t go leave Archie, mamma. Aunty can go 
"lone. Mamma, sing—Archie go sleep, so;’’ and 
dropping his head upon the pillow, the little fellow 
closed his eyes and counterfeited sleep, although the 
veined lids would quiver and the red lips part in 
an involuntary smile. 

“Stay with him, Marion—do: I must go imme- 
diately, and shall be but a moment putting on my hat 
and shawl. Stay and sing to him. Good night, 
dear ;” and before Marion could reply, Isabel was 
half-way down stairs. 

lt was a calm, delightful evening ; and bidding the 
coachman drive slowly, Isabel sunk listlessly upon 
the soft cushions, and closed her eyes in a vague, 
dreamy reverie. The carriage-wheels rolled noise- 
lessly; the air was soft and balmy as that of June; 
and from the woods, from the distant city, from the 
little brooklet that danced along by the road-side, and 
from the cataract far away among the mountains, 
there arose a faint, low murmur that was indescriba- 
bly soothing. 

‘¢ What, asleep, Isabel? You are more lazy than I 
have ever known you, if you can doze away this 
lovely evening. Or, perhaps, you were in a waking 
dream, fair ladye, roaming in ideal realms, until my 
voice called you from fairy-land to the stern realities 
of life, again.” 

‘I certainly was not asleep, Clarence, but I may 
have been dreaming; for I did not know you were 
near me until you spoke,” replied Isabel, with a 
smile, as Mr. Hamilton wheeled his horse and rode 
along by her side. ‘‘ Marion will be most agreeably 
disappointed by your early return, for she said she 
did not expect you until quite late.” 

‘‘Neither did I expect to’be here before ten 
o’clock, when I left her this morning, but I accom- 
plished my business more expeditiously than 1 hoped 





to; and hurried on thinking to reach Riverside be- 
fore you left. I found a letter from Stuart, at the 
office, and in the same envelope there was another, 
which he requested me to give to you.”’ 

Isabel extended her hand mechanically to receive 
the letter, but she did not speak, and Mr. Hamilton 
continued— 

‘*T presume that I know, from the tenor of Frank’s 
letter to myself, what this contains; and, indeed, I 
have long known that you were to-him an object of 
more than ordinary interest. I will not presume so 
far as to advise you in this matter, for I feel that 
whatever course you pursue will be best and right. 
But you know my high regard for Stuart, and this 
much you will allow me to say—there is no one to 
whom I would as willingly see you united as to him. 
Adieu’’—and with a graceful wave of the hand, he 
turned his horse’s head homeward, and galloped 
away. 

Twilight was fast fading away, and darkness 
stealthily stealing on, when the carriage reached 
Glenwood. The large, old mansion looked stern and 
sombre, as it stood there beneath the shadow of those 
stately forest trees. All looked dark and even deso- 
late, and it was with a nervous shudder that Isabel 
ordered lights, and remained standing in the piazza 
until a flood of radiance poured from the windows of 
the drawing-room and library, streaming upon the 
vine leaves that clustered around the columns, and 
gilding the dense foliage of the trees far down the 
avenue. Loosening the strings of her bonnet, and 
letting it fall upon her shoulders, she twined her arm 
around one of the pillars and leaned her head against 
it. The dewy leaves laid their light fingers upon her 
brow caressingly. It was burning with a feverish 
heat and their touch was cooling and grateful. But 
there was an unwonted sadness at her heart and her 
home seemed more than usually lonely. She had 
felt that day more painfully than ever before the con- 
trast between her own lot and that of Marion. She 
looked around upon the objects that had been familiar 
from her very childhood, and her eye fell upon the 
little inclosure where slept her father, her two mo- 
thers, and poor blind Willie. She shrank from en- 
tering the house, for there. was no one but the house- 
keeper—a daughter of gool Mrs. Morris—to welcome 
her, and her thoughts reverted to Marion in her 
bright, cheerful home—to Marion now listening to 
the prattle of her child, now watching with a mo- 
ther’s fond delight his soft, rosy slumbers, now clasp- 
ing him to her heart with a thrill of joy, such as her 
girlhood had never known. 

In imagination Isabel saw the smile that illumined 
her sister’s face as the sound of trampling hoofs fell 
upon her ear; she saw her steal from Archie’s side 
and glide softly down the broad staircase, she heard 
her fond words of welcome, and Clarence’s tender, 
yet manly greeting. 

‘<T am all alone,’”’ she murmured, as she lifted her 
head and with a sigh passed the threshold, and stood 
within the library. 

Stuart’s letter was yet unopened, and drawing the 
curtains closely, she seated herself by the shaded 
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lamp and commenced reading. Never had words of 
love fallen upon a heart better prepared to receive 
them, for Isabel was pining that night for words and 
tones of tenderness and affection. She was longing 
for some friend to whom she might be all in all, and 
who might be all in all to her. The paper she held, 
too, was one that few women could have read un- 
moved. It was not a sentimental “ love-letter,’’ full 
of prettily turned sentences, high-flown, exaggerafed 
terms of endearment, and exquisite verses expres- 
sive of feelings that never had, and never can have 
an existence; but it was the full and free outpouring 
of a noble heart; it was such a letter as a maz in his 
maturity would write to a woman whom he reve- 
renced as well as loved. 

Some one has said, that however a woman may 
despise the lover, she never despises the love. Be 
that as it may, we will not pause to discuss the ques- 
tion here. But in this case Isabel despised neither 
the one nor the other. As she read Stuart’s earnest 
words she was at first conscious of but one emotion 
—a strong desire to find their echo in her own heart. 
As we said before, she was that evening sad and 
lonely, yearning for sympathy and companionship. 
Here it was offered her in one of the tenderest 
and holiest relations of life. Should she reject that 
sympathy, that companionship, and walk through 
life, and down the rough pathway to the grave with 
no strong arm to lean upon, no child to nestle in her 
bosom and call her mother ? 

The way looked dark and it might be long; and at 
first there was a wild wish at Isabel’s heart to say to 
Stuart, ‘‘ Come to me—I am yours—Be to me lover, 
husband, friend.”’ 

But calmer moments of reflection came, and she 
felt that though her position now was a lonely—at 
times a painful one—it would be still more so if she 
were an unloving wife, and she did not love Stuart. 

With her hands closely clasped and her head rest- 
ing upon them, Isabel sat for many hours reviewing 
her past life. She thought of her first, girlish love 
for Clarence. How like a far-off dream it seemed! 
how light and of how little consequence when com- 
pared with that far deeper, womanly love that sprang 
into life and being when she again met him after 
those years of absence! And she felt as she sat 
there with the love-words of another still lingering 
in her memory, that that later love, of which neither 
he nor Marion had ever dreamed, had sealed her 
earthly destiny. She could mot give another such 
love as she had given him; she would not perjure 
herself by giving less. 

** Have you answered Mr. Stuart’s letter yet, Isa- 
bel?” asked Marion, as she sat in her sister’s parlor 
two days afterward. 

‘‘T have not. He did not wish me to reply to it. 
He said he should be at Riverside in a few days, 
and wished me to think of the matter until then.’’ 

‘“T suppose he wants to have an opportunity to 
plead his cause in person, in case you should be in- 
clined to say nay.” 

‘He will be disappointed then; for I shall give 
Clarence a note, and ask him to place it in Stuart’s 


hands before we meet. I do not wish to have any 
conversation with him on the subject.”’ 

'“ Then you are really determined to reject him?” 

“T am.” 

** Well, sister dear,”? I presume you know best, 
but it does seem to me that you would be happier if 
you were married. You are so alone here, and 
Stuart—why what fault can you find with him ?” 

“No fault, Marion. Any woman—that is, any 
woman who could return his love, might be proud 
of being his wife. J could not be happy in that 
place, because it is a part of my creed that there can 
be no true marriage save where there is a union of 
hearts as well as hands, and I have looked into the 
innermost depths of my own heart, and 1 find not 
even a shadow there of any warmer feeling than 
friendly regard. He could not be happy if I were 
his wife, for I am no dissembler, and he would soon 
feel that I did not love him as I should, and as I had 
promised before the altar that I would. So it is bet- 
ter for both that we remain as we are.”’ 

* But, perhaps, you might learn to love him in 
time.” 

‘* Affeetion’s lessons, if learned at all, are learned 
easily. I do not feel inelined to make an effort that 
would certainly be unsuccessful. But let us talk of 
something else, dear Marion, and do not jook so 
grave about it; will you think it such a terrible 
thing if I never play the part of the bride in the tra- 
gedy of life?” 

**Oh no, Isabel. But I have been so happy as a 
wife myself, that you must not think me foolish if I 
would like you to be one too.” 

*‘Let Archie go with papa, he want to ride,” 
exclaimed little Arehie, one bright morning of the 
following winter, as Mr. Hamilton was preparing to 
go out. 

“ Papa is going too far,’’ replied Mr. Hamilton, as 
he took the little fellow in his arms. ‘ My little son 
would be very tired before he reached home again. 
But I might let him ride as far as Glenwood,’’ he 
continued, with an inquiring glance at Marion, ‘‘and 
leave him with Isabel until my return. And now I 
think of it, Marion, why cannot you go, too?” 

‘Oh, I could not possibly bast the baby so long, 
and as she does not seem entirely well this morning, 
I do not like to take her out. But you can take 
Archie if you please. Shall Dinah go?” 

‘‘ There is no need of it. Why Archie is almost a 
man—he can go ride with papa alone, can’t he? Now 
run for your cap and cloak, and tell Dinah to put 
them on very quickly.” 

’ They were soon off; Archie’s little heart swelling 
with a sense of his own vast importance as—after 
bidding a most dignified good-bye to his mother, and 
bestowing a very patronizing glance upon Di, who 
stood watching her young master with a smile of 
delight upon her dark face—he seated himself beside 
his father, holding his head uncommonly erect. 

It was nearly time for dinner when Mr. Hamilton, 
on his way home, called at Glenwood for Archie. 





“Me don want to go home now—me take dinner 
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with auntie, auntie says!” exclaimed the boy, run- 
ning to Isabel and clinging to her dress. And her 
entreaties being added to his, the carriage was driven 
away. 

When Mr. Hamilton first entered the house, there 
was a flush upon his cheek, his eyes sparkled, and, 
in short, he looked remarkably well ; but as the glow 
and warmth of exercise wore away, Isabel was star- 


‘tled by his unusual paleness, and by the mnpene and 


weariness of his bearing. 

‘** Are you not well to-day, Clarence?’’ she asked, 
as he stopped suddenly in the midst of a sentence, 
and pressed his hand to his side. ‘ You look pale.” 

**T am tired with my long ride, that is all. I shall 
be well enough when I have rested a little.” 

‘Why, you have only been to L——, and you did 
not use to call that a long ride. What can 1 do for 
you?” 

She received no reply, but Clarence’s head droop- 
ed until it rested on the arm of the sofa, and she 
saw that he had fainted. Excessively alarmed, she 
rang the bell violently. 

“¢ Send for Dr. Thompson quick—quick !’? she ex- 
claimed, as the servant appeared. But by this time, 
by the application of cold water and fresh air from 
the window, she had succeeded in partiaily reviving 
him, so much so that he understood what she said, 
and slightly shook his head in token of his a 
bation. 

‘*No, no,” he said presently; ‘do not send, I 
shall be over this presently—it is nothing of any con- 
sequence.’ 

Isabel shook her head incredulously, but seeing 
that there was a little color returning to his face, and 
that he was evidently recovering, she countermanded 
her order, insisting, however, that he should go and 
lie down for awhile. 

‘“‘T am just as well off on this sofa,’ he replied. 
‘* You are very needlessly alarmed I assure you, Isa- 
bel. I have such turns of faintness quite often.’ 

‘‘ Then there is the more reason for being alarmed ; 
and a ride of a few miles ought not to occasion such 
excessive fatigue. How long has this state of things 
existed ?”’ 

‘‘In a greater or less degree ever since I had that 
dreadful brain fever. Still, it does seem as if I had 
had less strength than ever this winter,’ he con- 
tinued, musingly. ‘ But do not say any thing of this 
to Marion, for it will only worry her, and as I said 
before, it is nothing of any consequence.’’ 

Isabel thought it was more than possible that it 
might be of a great deal of consequence, but she sim- 
ply said—‘ You must guard against over exertion, 
and now I will leave you for awhile lest you should 
be tempted to talk. Come, Archie, let us go and see 
the birdies,’ and after drawing the curtains and 
placing a tiny silver bell within the sapare of Mr. 
Hamilton’s hand, she left the room. 

It was as Isabel feared. Clarence Hamilton was 
“passing away.’ Slowly, almost imperceptibly, 
but steadily and surely Death was stealing upon his 
prey. Marion was the last to awaken to a sense of 
his danger, and even when told that he was certainly 





declining, that there was scarcely a chance of his re- 
covery, after the first stunning shock was over she 
still kept hoping on. 

How could she think that he would die? He had 
survived the terrible suffering and delirium that fol- 
lowed the accident of which we have before spoken, 
and could she believe that he was now dying when 
he seemed so calm, so cheerful, and suffered com- 
paratively nothing? Oh, no, it could not be! and so 
she hovered about him, ministering to his wants, 
reading or singing to him, talking of their children— 
Archie and Ida, the little blue-eyed fairy, or weaving 
bright dreams of the future, seemingly scarcely con- 
scious of the dark cloud that was hanging over her 
head. ' 

Clarence himself never spoke to her of his situa- 
tion. He could not bear to witness her suffering ; 
and, indeed, although neither of them were conscious 
of it, there had never been such entire confidence be- 
tween them, such full and perfect interchange of 
thought and feeling, as to preclude the possibility of 
reserve and concealment at such an hour. Marion 
had ever seemed to her husband more like a beauti- 
ful, affectionate child, to be loved—oh, how ten- 
derly!—to be guarded and caressed, more like a 
bright bird, folding her wing in his own nest of home, 
than like a friend in whom he could implicitly con- 
fide ; and, all unconsciously even to himself, it was 
to Isabel that he turned for sympathy in his deepest 
and holiest thoughts. 

** Come and spend the day with Clarence, will you 
not, dear Isabel? It is necessary that [ should go to 
L—— on business, and I do not like to leave him 
with no one to care for him but the servants; and I 
think, too, he seems rather low-spirited this morn- 
ing. The carriage will wait for you. 

Your sister, Marion.”’ 

Isabel obeyed the summons. She found that Cla- 
rence had evidently failed within the last few days, 
and she had not been with him long before she found 
also that he was, as Marion had written, unusually 
depressed in spirits. So taking some pretty, fanciful 
work, she sat down by his side, and tried to talk 
with him cheerfully and even gayly. But the effort 
was a vain one. He would not converse—she saw 
that the mere attempt to listen to her was painful, and 
thought that if she remained silent for awhile the 
shadow might pass away. 

Neither of the two spoke for nearly an hour. At 
length a sigh, so deep that it was almost a groan, 
startled her. She sprang to Clarence’s side and laid 
her hand gently upon his forehead. 

“You are very sad to-day, dear Clarence. Are 
you weaker or suffering more ?”’ 

‘* [ have but little pain, but I am growing weaker 
every day, Isabel. I am not very far from the ‘ dark 
valley.’ ” 

‘‘ But you do not fear its darkness, Clarence? The 
path does not look lone or dreary?” 

‘Qh no, Isabel, no! ‘Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death I will fear no evil for 
Thou art with me—Thy rod and Thy staff they com- 
fort me.’ ” 
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‘‘ Then what is it, Clarence? What is it that is 
troubling you? You are not at all yourself to- 
day. Will you not tell me why you are so un- 
happy, and perhaps I may be able to remove the 
cause ?”’ 

‘That you cannot do, my sister. Isabel! Isabel! 
I must sell Riverside, and Marion an our children 
will be homeless !”’ 

“Sell Riverside! Why, Clarence, you are dream- 
ing. You do not know what you are talking about— 
you have been sitting up too long. I am afraid [ have 
not been a very careful nurse.”’ 

It was no wonder that Isabel thought her patient’s 
mind wandering, for his cheeks were flushed, his 
eyes were unnaturally bright, and their expression 
strange and painful. 

‘‘ No, Isabel, I am not dreaming—would I were! 
It is all too true, Riverdale must be sold,’ and Cla- 
rence covered his face with his thin, white hands, 
and wept like a child. Isabel was astonished—be- 
wildered, and while she was meditating upon what 
she should say—for she still did not believe the tale 
—her companion, after a struggle for composure, 
spokeagain. ‘*Bear with me, Isabel, I am feeble 
and childish, and this intelligence has completely un- 
manned me.” 

‘‘ But what is it, Clarence? You have not yet 
told me, and perhaps it may not be as bad as you 
think.’’ 

Clarence smiled sadly. ‘I will tell you all about 
it, Isabel, and then you can judge for yourself. Be- 
sides, it will be a relief to me, for I cannot tell Ma- 
rion. Poor child! how will she bear it?” 

‘¢ Let me know what you are talking about, dear 
Clarence, and then perhaps I can tell you.”’ 

‘* Isabel, you have always supposed I was a rich 
man, have you not? I was once, but I am not now. 
While I was in Europe my affairs here were badly 
managed. I had no one but myself to care for, and 
was lavish, recklessly so, in my expenditures, and on 
my return I found my income much reduced. Still, 
at the time of my marriage I supposed that by taking 
the management of my business into my own hands 
and giving it strict attention, I should soon make all 
things right again. But, instead of that, they have 
been growing worse and worse, and yesterday Mr. 
Stevens was here, and informed me that my last in- 
vestment had proved an entire failure, and I owe 
more than I dare tell you. 

* Riverside must be sold to liquidate those debts. 
It matters little as far as I am concerned, for I shall 
soon dwell in a ‘house not made with hands.’ But 
when I think of Marion and Archie and Ida, left, not 
only without a protector, but homeless and destitute, 
I feel that I cannot, cannot bear it.” 

Clarence’s voice had been very low all the time 
he had been speaking, but the concluding sentences 
were breathed in a faint, husky whisper, and as Isa- 
hel looked earnestly in his face, she felt that he was 
exerting himself too much, and that in his enfeebled 
state such excitement was most dangerous. So with 
a few soothing words she tried to lead his thoughts 

to other themes, and to the contemplation of that 





blessed promise, ‘‘I will be a father to the father- 
less, and the widow’s God and friend.”’ 

“‘ And now, dear Clarence, you must lie down and 
sleep awhile. You must not think of these trouble- 
some matters any more now. Leave them in the 
hands of Him who is all-merciful as well as all- wise 
—and who, you believe, ‘doeth all things well.’ 
Can you not do so?” 

‘“‘T will try—1 will try, Isabel. Heaven bless you 
for your kindness and sympathy, my sweet sister. 
They have never failed me yet.’’ 

‘* Tsabel called the nurse, and in alittle while, to 
her great relief, she saw Clarence fall into a calm, 
deep sleep. Quickly leaving the room, she threw 
herself into a large, cushioned-chair in the adjoining 
parlor. The intelligence she had received was as 
unexpected as it was painful—and for some minutes 
she felt as if she were inadream. She thought of 
Clarence, harassed in his dying hours by the thought 
that the home of his fathers might not be the in- 
heritance of his children, and with hig-fears for their 
future welfare increased a thousand fold by this new 
dread of poverty and dependence ; of Marion, with 
her young brow, in the earliest hours of her widow- 
hood, bent to the very dust beneath the weight of a 
double grief; of Archie and Ida exiles trom the 
“spot where they were born,”’ and it seemed as if 
she, too, ‘* could not bear it.’’ 

At length she sprung to her feet with her cheeks 
in a glow, and her lips tremulous with excitement ; 
and there was a beautiful light in her dark eyes, as 
she crushed back the bright drops that would fain 
have sparkled in them. 

‘¢ Strange that I did not think of it before! But 
I can go now, and be back by the time he wakes,”’ 
she exclaimed, as she hastily rang the bell. A few 
moments afterward the rumbling of carriage-wheels 
half aroused Clarence, and he turned uneasily on his 
couch; but the sound soon died away in the distance, 
and he again slept quietly. 

When he awoke, the lengthening shadows told 
him that it was late in the afternoon, and [sabel was 
sitting by his bedside. ‘‘I have been asleep a long 
time, have I not, Isabel?’’ he asked, as she gave 
him some refreshment she had prepared or him. 

‘¢ Yes, you have slept finely,’’ she replied, ‘and 
you are looking much better. We were talking of 
business matters awhile ago, you. remember; and 
now, before you get tired again, I want to have you 
look at these papers.”’ 

‘‘T will do so with pleasure, after I have disposed 
of this nice toast,’”? was the reply; for Clarence 
thought that they related to Isabel’s personal affairs, 
and that she wished to consult him. What was his 
surprise at finding they were his own notes, can- 
celled ! 

‘Isabel! where did you get these papers, and 
when ?”’ 

“Mr. Stevens gave them to me about an hour 
ago,” she answered. ‘‘ Now just let me burn them, 


Clarence, and then they will not trouble you any 
more”—and she attempted to take them from his 
hand. 
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“No, no, Isabel, I cannot permit this. Did you, 
even for one moment, think that I would?” and for 
an instant the proud fire of other days kindled in 
Hamilton’s eye, and his voice was firm and almost 
haughty. Buta gush of tears, that no pride could con- 
trol, quenched that fire, when Isabel replied meekly, 

“Yes, Clarence, I did think that for the sake of 
the love you bore to my dead parents as well as to 
your own; for the sake of our own early and long- 
tried friendship; for the sake of our poor Marion, 
and to shield her from care and suffering; for the 
sake of the fair children God has given you, and for 
the sake of my own happiness, I did think that you 
would allow me to be to you a sister in deed as well 
as in name. Oh, Clarence ! do not refuse this boon!” 

“But, Isabel, dear Isabel, how have you done 
this? I know that you cannot command such an 
amount of ready money.” 

‘No, but you know my mother’s jewels are very 
valuable, and I never wear them. I shall find no 
difficulty in selling them for a sum nearly sufficient to 
mieet these obligations. And then, you know, there 
are those houses in L——. I shall not have to de- 
prive myself of one rea! comfort, Clarence; and of no 
luxuries that I care for. Do not deny me the greatest 
luxury I can possibly know, that of feeling that this 
burden of care is removed from your mind, and that 
you are free and happy once more.” 

Clarence did not reply for many moments, but he 
clasped his companion’s hand warmly, and she felt 
that neither pride nor coldness had aught to do with 
his silence. At length he spoke. 

“IT do not doubt you, Isabel; I believe you your- 
self, at this moment, feel perfectly confident that you 
would never regret this sacrifice, if I were to allow 
you to make it. But you have not duly considered 
the matter. You are acting from a momentary im- 
pulse, and it is my duty to guard you from yourself. 
If I were not a dying man, 1 would accept vour offer 
as a loan, not as a gift; but as it is, do not ask it.’”’ 

“ This sacrifice !’’ How coldly the word fell upon 
herear. She had long ago lain upon the same altar, 
as a free-will offering, her heart’s deepest and ten- 
derest affections ; and she had felt that that was, in- 
deed, a sacrifice. But this—it was not worthy of 
the name ; and her soul revolted at the saerilege. 

*¢T do not ask it, Clarence—I demand it! Not for 
your sake, not for my sake—but for Marion’s. I pro- 
mised her dying mother that I would watch over and 
care for her all my life long—and I shall do it. She 
shall never know aught of suffering or privation that 
my care can avert; but by allowing me to take this 








course, she will be spared the consciousness of being 
adependent. I do not wish her to know any thing 
of this. I wish her to feel that she is still mistress 
of Riverside, that her children are in their own 
home. Now speak to me, Clarence, and tell me that 
I may destroy these notes.” pies 

** Do as you will, Isabel—do as you will. I will 


| say no more; and may God bless you for this last act 


of generosity and nobleness. But I cannot feel that 
Iam doing right. If you should ever marry—” 

“That I.shall never do, Clarence; I shall never 
marry any one, and there will never be those who 
will have a stronger claim upon me than Marion and 
your children.”’ 

Isabel had been struggling for self-control through- 
out this trying interview—but now it forsook her 
entirely. Her voice trembled, and leaning her aching 
brow upon the arm of her chair, she wept un- 
restrainedly. 

It is said that an unusual quickness of perception 
and clearness of thought is often observed in those 
who are drawing near to the confines of the spirit- 
world. At that moment, while Clarence was gazing 
compassionately upon Isabel, the knowledge of the 
truth flashed.upon his mind like a flood of light. A 
thousand little circumstances, trifles in themselves, 
and scarcely noted at the time of their ovcurrence, 
crowded upon his newly awakened memory, and 
he read, as at a glance, the whole story of her life— 
a life of sacrifice. 

He said nothing of his discovery—what, indeed, 
could he say? But his voice was intensely mournful 
as he placed his wan, trembling hand upon her 
bowed head, and murmured, 

‘“« The blessing of our Father be upon you, Isabel! 
With my latest breath will I bless you for all you 
have been to me and mine. May He who is all- 
powerful reward you—for man cannot !”’ 

But two weeks had passed when Marion and 
Isabel stood, side by side, gazing upon the pale, still 
brow of him whom they had both so loved—gazing 
for the last time, ere the coffin-lid should hide him 
from their sight forever. The young wife wept 
wildly, as» she imprinted a last kiss upon the cold 
lips that had never addressed her in other tones than 
those of kindness ; but she felt that she was not quite 
desolate when Isabel drew her to her bosom and 
whispered, 

“ You are not all alone, my poor Marion. You 
have still your little ones—”’ 

“ And I have you, Isabel! Thank God that my 
treasures are not all taken !” 
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THERE is a solemn, calm and sacred spot, 
Where all is quiet, rest and solid peace ; 

Where all of past misfortunes are forgot, 
And thought of future evils wholly cease. 


That sainted place we mourning mortals know 
Is not among the living masses found ; 

But lies, secure from werdly strife, below 
The sod that decks a lonely burial mound. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Ir was an undeniable fact, and a few weeks proved 
it to be so—that Mr. Lyndsey had more than saved a 
reputation: he had made one! He, the stolid, un- 
ideal man—whom his neighbors hardly respected, 
and certainly misunderstood—became noted as honest 
Lyndsey ; and, strangely enough, his wife caught the 
idea—her husband being noted for any thing raised 
him at once in her opinion. She did not sympathize 
with the cause, the effect was enough—Mr. Lyndsey 
had attained a celebrity. At first, she was outrage- 
ous at his folly: she could not comprehend why he 
should do so or so; but suddenly she became enthu- 
siastic in praise of his honesty—the large house was 
sold, and a small cottage near Haverstock Hill chosen 
as their future residence. It was imagined they 
would have left the neighborhood; but both seemed 
to have entertained a sort of sympathy for the old 
road. 

There was no public sale, though more than half 
the furniture disappeared. But Mrs. Lyndsey kept 
her yellow dragon and her Limoge bowl, and sud- 
denly took up with all kinds of pastoral and rural 
notions. She twined natural flowers—particularly 
jessamine—in her hair, discarded pompous silks, and 
arrayed herself in white muslin, with pale pink or 
cerulean blue breast-knots. She would have dared 
a crook and a garland to companion her shepherdess- 
hat, and sat under a tree with a fat white poodle in- 
stead of a lamb, had there been a tree of sufficient 
size to warrant the experiment on the plot of grass 
called ‘“‘the lawn.” She drank milk instead of wine, 
and exercised her tuneless voice on pastoral ballads, 
blending Sweet Lass of Richmond Hill with Sally 
in our Alley, She used to be sublimely ridiculous ; 
now she had taken to be pastorally absurd. 

The lower order of people have a great respect for 
what may be termed common honesty: they under- 
stand well what it is to pay debts and to receive 
money; and Mrs. Lyndsey’s sma!l vanity was flat- 
tered by the bows and court’sies of the little dealers, 
who testified their admiration of her husband by in- 
creased civility to herself—but it was not alone the 
homage of the poor that elevated her husband in Mrs. 
Lyndsey’s eyes. Sir Jacob Harris, one of the rich 
men on the Heath—one of the mysterious dwellers 
within park-palings—called on Mr. Lyndsey, and 
tendered his services with English sincerity. How 
delighted Major Cobb was to have that to tell—and 
how pleased Mrs. Bruce would have been to’ shake 
hands with Mrs. Lyndsey ¢oming out of church the 
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following Sunday; but Mrs. Lyndsey turned her 
back upon her, and forgetting her assumed pastoral 
simplicity, stalked proudly forth from the church 
porch, while Sir Jacob took Lyndsey’s arm, and in 
the face of the bright sun and congregation walked 
him more than half-way up the hill, and then drove 
him to Harris-House. In the evening the carriage 
rattled him home again—Miss Saunders saw him ia 
it with her own eyes! Sir Jacob had friends abroad 
people said; and no one seemed to understand how 
Mr. Lyndsey obtained the money which freed him 
from his embarrassments. When the Middletons 
heard of Mr. Lyndsey’s difficulties, all the past was 
forgotten: Mrs. Middleton wrote a most tender and 
affectionate letter to Mrs. Lyndsey, inviting her to 
Hampton Lodge—speaking with the utmost love of 
Helen and her brother, and urging that their house 
might be considered a home. Mrs. Lyndsey drew 
gall and wormwood from this letter; so much so, 
that, if possible, the families were more estranged 
than ever. 

Any one who observed how matters were managed 
at Violet-cottage would have seen Jerry, early in the 
morning or late at night, in and out of the knife-house 
and the back-kitchen, cleaning the knives and shoes, 
or brushing Mr. Lyndsey’s coat with a hissing sort 
of noise, as though he were currying a horse. No 
one seemed to know or care when he came or went : 
as he did not draw upon Mrs. Lyndsey’s solitary 
hundred a-year, (which, to hear: her talk, you might 
have imagined a thousand,) she had ceased to object 
to his services, and did not disdain to employ him 
about sundry messages of her own, his reward being 
a kind word, a brief ‘ good-morning”’ from Mr. 
Lyndsey, or a bright smile from Helen—whom he 
regarded with a mingling of pride and admiration, 
which I believe no other creature beside, except my- 
self, felt at that time. It was at first a sore parting 
between Jerry and his master—if, indeed, parting it 
could be called; for Jerry refused to accept the home 
Mrs. Middleton offered him, and engaged himself as 
a help with his old friend, the Landlord of Jack 
Straw’s Castle; where he could, as he said, ‘‘ keep 
looking after the master—see that his place was a!- 
ways secured in the stage, which journeyed twice 
a-day, weather permitting, to the bank—and arrange 
his great-coat comfortably if, the day being fine, he 
chose to ride with the coachman.’’ Such were Jer- 
ry’s pleasures; and if he had but the brown cob to 
look after, there is little doubt but Jerry would have 
been happy: the horse, however, had been stolen, 
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after it was determined he should be sold, and Jerry 
never mentioned his old favorite, but consoled him- 
self with an occasional visit to ‘‘ Staggers ’—who 
became the butcher’s property, and called, as Jerry 
observed, ‘‘quite naturally’? at Violet-cottage for 
orders. 

Time passed—and the civilities of the poor, the 
bows of Sir Jacob, and the “‘sensation’’ created by 
Mr. Lyndsey’s honesty, were passing with time: 
he worked as hard as his nature and habits permitted 
him to work in his humbler calling, but he very soon 
found how much more difficult it was to become the 
sole active person, than remain the almost sleeping 
partner of an old-established firm. To be in the city 
every day at ten and not return till six, and that when 
he was fifty years of age—at the period when, al- 
though there is abundance of energy to carry on old 
habits, there is not sufficient to contract new ones— 
was more than he could endure. The heroism of 
his one great act had for a period rendered him a 
new man; and as long as its freshness lasted, and its 
exciiement continued, he kept up, to the astonish- 
ment of all who were acquainted with his previous 
habits. But it could not continue: some of the City 
men, like Sir Jacob, respected and at first helped him 
forward; but many will set the wheel going who 
tire of its monotony, and at the end of three years 
poor Lyndsey was a bowed-down and heavy-hearted 
man, suffering in mind and body. He had not pros- 
pered—he had never been a man of business; and 
again felt himself on the verge of a second.calamity, 
trifling both in its amount and consequences, but 
pressing heavily upon his heart; for now he seemed 
to have no power of doing as he had done—nothing 
to sacrifice. Mrs. Lyndsey’s fancy for a cottage had 
continued as long as the one idea retained its influ- 
ence; but, latterly, her eternal repining and discon- 
tent were wearing away whatever remained of her 
unfortunate husband’s health or intellect, as in addi- 
tion to the remnant of her fortune—which was really 
inadequate to her rational wants, much less her fan- 
cies—she was perpetually worrying her own rela- 
tives—purse-proud, vulgar people—for what was 
literally considered by them as almsgiving. Helen 
was threatened that if she told her papa that her 
mother did this or that, she should not have what- 
ever song or story she desired ; while Mr. Lyndsey, 
on the other hand, would bestow little luxuries on 
his child which came from Mrs. Middleton, and 
which her mother would not have allowed her to 
accept had she known whence they proceeded. 
This wretched system was pursued without any 
counteracting influence except what I had it in my 
power occasionally to exercise, by pointing out to 
Helen the misery which mystery and untruth must 
create in domestic life, even if viewed independently 
of their great moral wrong; and this the clear-sighted 
girl saw in all its enormity. She saw it distinctly— 
and yet she practiced it as a juggler practices the 
sleight-of-hand he laughs at. She, too, would laugh 
at deceptions which curdled my blood ; and so much 
had my affection increased for her, that I could not 
chide her as I would have chid another. Her early 





promise of beauty had not been fulfilled as her 
mother had expected: at thirteen, she was a small 
and rather ungraceful girl—her form and manner 


child-like in the extreme, while her face was one of 


almost painful intelligence. 

Sir Jacob Harris had been heard to say it was a 
great pity Mr. Lyndsey had not accepted the aid he 
at first offered; but Mr. Lyndsey had no claim on 
him, and the offer was not renewed. The Major 
and his wife had gone for a few months into Devon- 
shire; and it was evident that Mr. Lyndsey was sur- 
rounded by a shoal of petty difficulties, of which 
Helen even at that tender age was the depository. 
Reflection was forced upon her by sympathy. Her 
mother’s health improved, while her irritability in- 
creased: her selfishness concentrated as the sphere 
of her enjoyments became narrowed, 80 as to render 
her more odious than ever; and night after night 
Mr. Lyndsey returned to a homeless home, for in it 
there was no peace—no rest—no refuge. The un- 
happy pair had never loved each other ; and the flim- 
siness of conventionality had long ceased to be even 
necessary. Helen was in her mother’s way—she 
grudged the love borne to her husband by her own 
child: she wanted all that affection to be bestowed 
on herself, although she did not value it one straw. 
If Helen sung, she complained of the power of her 


voice; if she wrote, of her round shoulders; and it 


she saw her reading, she grumbled at books and 
book-making. Nor did Helen’s proud spirit brook 
this patiently—she was ot patient; and though her 
replies were few, they were apt and bitter. Then 
Mrs. Lyndsey would complain tome; and no crea- 
ture endowed with life and feeling could endure. my 
reproofs more sweetly than did Helen. She would 
sit and listen while the huge tears rolled from beneath 
her half-closed lids—listen to words far harder than 
my thoughts, invariably answering by the one ob- 
servation: ‘*Oh, I could bear any thing—every thing 
if she did but love me! Why does she not love me ’” 
What have I done not to be loved?’’ Even then her 
young heart yearned for the love which is the life- 
spring of woman’s existence. This was her reply— 
her sorrow! but sorrow and youth do not dwell long 
together; the next hour her clear, pure voice might 
be heard ringing through the air, outsinging the night- 
ingales. One evening I walked down to pay my 
visit—anxious to seize any opportunity to repeat the 
offers of sympathy and service with which the Mid- 
dietons entrusted me. I paused at the gate—for I 
heard both Mr. and Mrs. Lyndsey’s voices in loud 
dispute ; and though they never minded me, yet it is 
always painful to witness the war of words between 
man and wife. But as I turned away Helen rushed 
out, and greatly agitated, entreated me to enter. 

‘‘f am so glad you are come,” said Mrs. Lyndsey, 
“‘so very glad. You have known how wonderfuliy 
I have borne al! my privations—every thing which | 
had no right to expect when I married; and now, 
when I ask for a few pounds just to pay the maid 
and things, to be told I cannot have them, and ail 
that ! so I have really made up my mind—quite !—to 
go to my brother Ben, who has lost his wife, and has 
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written to say that he will be glad to have me—very 
glad! I am sure Mr. Lyndsey wont miss me in the 
least; he is in that vile city from morning till night, 
and never brings any thing out of it; and no one can 
say I don’t behave handsome. Of course, I must 
keep my paltry hundred a-year, and my yellow 
dragon, and the Limoge china, and all that, but for 
the rest, the.furniture and all, though my money paid 
for it, Mr. Lyndsey, they can remain.’’ Her hus- 
band made no reply, and she continued—‘‘ Your af- 
fairs seem to be in such a state, that 1 can do you no 
good. You’ll be obliged to do something, or get 
money somehow. The people seem to have for- 
gotten all that silly honesty of yours, and bother as 
much about their little penny-farthing bills, as ‘if 
they had never had the pounds and pounds they have 
received; and I told you how it would be, at the 
time !” 

“Have you done?” inguired Mr. Lyndsey, in 
that tone which the voice of utter despair can only 
give. 

‘¢ Yes; our friend here sees as well as I do, that if 
you are in such difficulty, every mouth less to feed is 
a relief, and so it must’be a relief to get rid of me, at 
all events, for a time.”’ 

Helen continued standing beside her father’s 
chair, while Mrs. Lyndsey was speaking—her cheek 
flushed, her eyes glittering and flashing, her lips 
compressed, and her well-shaped nostril swelling and 
heaving. 

More than once I placed my finger on my own 
lip, and looked at her; but I saw her impetuosity 
could not be much longer restrained. At last it 
burst forth, but not before her mother had again 
spoken. 

‘It will not take me long to pack up my little 
things ; though, when I married, I had a most abun- 
dant wardrobe, Mr. Lyndsey; and though they did 
not ask Helen, yet I am sure my brother—”’ 

“I will not leave my father !’’ exclaimed Helen, 
vehemently ;. “I will stay with him as long as I 
hive.” 

‘No, no, Helen,” he replied, in a voice lowered 
by emotion. ‘No; you had better a great deal go 
with your mother; 1 never heard her speak so sen- 
sibly before. Go, Helen, go! why don’t you all go? 
why should any one remain with me? God knows 
I have no claim on your love—none on yours—nor 
on yours, my child! Ay, there it is; that is the bit- 
terness—my child! Ina few days I shall be lodged 
in a jail—that will be the end of it—in a HARD STONE 
yaiu! and it is all, I dare say, for the best. Honest 
Lyndsey in a jail! There, child, don’t hang about 
me so; why, you hang closer to me than my trou- 
bles! There ’s a thing for a man tosay who expects 
to go to jail. Poor girl! poor Helen! You came to 
me when you were not wanted ; and now—”’ 

‘‘Oh, very well,” said Mrs. Lyndsey, hysteri- 
cally; ‘I do n’t want her, I’msure. I never did— 
that is quite true. She came when she was not 
wanted. If I had had my way with her, she might 
have cut a figure in the world. She was like my 
tamily at first but you trained her in falsehoods and 





things; and now you can have the good of it. 
may want to come to me by-’n-bye.”’ 

‘‘Never!’’ said Helen; ‘‘never! Oh, some mo- 
thers have loved their children so dearly, that their 
children ought to die for them; but you never loved 
me, mother—you never loved me!” and she twined 
her arms round her father’s neck, and wept passion- 
ately on his shoulder. I would have given worlds 
to see tears in Mr. Lyndsey’s burning eyes, but they 
continued dry; while his wife gabbled on, without 
thought or feeling, all about herself—what she had 
endured, what she had done, what she would do; re- 
capitulating what she called “her sufferings,’’ as if 
no one had ever suffered before, or as if she had been 
alone inthem. At last, with the most helpless ex- 
pression of voice and look that it is possible to ima- 
gine, he turned to me, and whispered, “Is she gone 
yet? Make her go—make her go! If she stays 
much longer I shall be quite mad; the little reason I 
ever had will be all—all gone !’? Then Helen soothed 
him. Oh! how like an angel she looked, kneeling 
by his side, endeavoring to relieve his mind, filling 
his ears with her affectionate words, and diverting 
his attention to the small, simple things which, when 
well, constituted his amusements. At last, Mrs. 
Lyndsey turned her worked-up wrath on Helen ; she 
upbraided her with a want of natural affection; she 
called her ungrateful, hypocritical, lying! She said 
the very locket that glittered on her throat was her 
gift; that her Jeggarly father had not paid five pounds 
for her clothing during the last three years. Terror- 
stricken as I was at perceiving that Mr. Lyndsey 
heard not what she said, { was thankful for the un- 
consciousness ; for he still kept whispering ‘‘Is she 
gone ?—is she gone?” and looking round as though 
he saw her not, and more than once murmuring, in 
an awful tone, ‘“‘I deserve it—I deserve it.’’ After 
many fruitless attempts, I succeeded in drawing 
Mrs. Lyndsey from the room, to which I was but 
too quickly recalled by Helen’s cries, and I found 
Mr. Lyndsey stricken by a fit. Helen’s presence of 
mind did not forsake her; she flew for the nearest 
medical advice, and in a few moments our good doctor 
was by his side. 

It was not until the next morning that Mr. Lynd- 
sey was pronounced out of immediate danger. Mrs. 
Lyndsey had gone to bed and slept soundly, saying 
that her ‘‘staying up would do no good;’’ there she 
was right. Helen and poor Jerry watched by Mr. 
Lyndsey all night; and when I came the next day, 
the smile of recognition which fluttered on my old 
friend’s lips, convinced me he was better. He beck- 
oned me to his side, and tried several times to pro- 
nounce articulately, “‘Is she gone?” 

Some few creatures are sent into the world in the 
guise of human beings, living, breathing models of 
their Maker, yet partaking in their nothingness, little 
of either the angel or the demon—creatures doing no 
good, and intending no harm; aimless and purpose- 
less in their Jives ; without sympathies or affections ; 
their hearts hollowed by selfishness, and yet passing 
from childhood to old age; partaking of life with its 
multitudes of blessings and beauties, yet blessing no- 
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thing in return. There are not many such, although | 


position and circumstances harden and obscure much 
that would increase and multiply the happiness of 
those around us. Yet there are not many who do 
not taste the sweets of life’s sympathies—who do not 
in some way reciprocate kindness—who do not honor 
the Giver of all good, by giving in their turn to others 
something of the abundance bestowed on them; not 
many who, bestowing coin at intervals, and in small 
quantities, fancy the world and its creatures have no 
other claim; that if they open their purses, they may 
close their hearts; that the world has no demand 
upon every faculty given us by the Almighty; that 
we have no right to pay tythe of our wit, our wis- 
dom, our care, our joy, our consolations, so that 
others may partake thereof. There are, I think, but 
few utterly shut up in themselves, utterly unwilling 
to bestow, if it be but a kind word or a gentle smile, 
upon a fellow-wayfarer. We have all taints, and 
blots, and plague spots, hot and cold prejudices, 
fevers, and brain-sick fancies; we have all some- 
thing of the tyrant in our natures, willing. others to 
do our will, periodical blindnesses, and a proneness 
to the use of hard unchristian judgments ; but we get 
over these: Nature struggles and conquers. Indeed, 
I cannot recall one so utterly heartless, so intensely 
selfish, so dead to every feeling of propriety, as well 
as humanity, as Mrs.. Lyndsey; I do not believe that 
when first I knew her she would have acted as she 
did on the morning when she left her husband and 
her child: disappointment, and the perpetual bicker- 
ings which had arisen between them, had hardened 
her naturally unfeeling nature into brutality. She 
packed up the dragon in the tenderest manner, and 
quitted Violet-cottage with as little coneern for the 
future of Mr. Lyndsey and Helen as if she had been 
going, to use her own peculiar expression, “to fetch 
a walk upon the heath.”’ She talked, too, about re- 
turning ‘‘when Mr. Lyndsey’s affairs were wound 
up;’’ and when Helen, after her mother had entered 
the post-chaise, impelled by one of her sudden im- 
pulses, rushed to embrace her, Mrs. Lyndsey put 
her coolly on one side, telling her to take care of the 
dragon ! 


CHAPTER VII. 


When the shock of this heartless scene had sub- 
sided, and the cottage enjoyed an unusual tranquil- 
lity, I spoke to Helen of the future, though she, too, 
regarded me as a ‘‘ NoBopy,”’ and gave voice to her 
ideas freely. I fancied that of late, at times, she had 
reserves—thoughts that trembled on her lips, yet 
rushed back, not in distrust of me, but distrusting 
themselves. I was deeply grieved to find that, al- 
though perfectly aware of her mother’s prejudices, 
she entertained a decided dislike to her aunt, Mrs. 
Middleton ; she feared her as a stern, severe woman. 
She was jealous of my love for Florence; and if she 
remembered Mr. Middleton at all, it was as a man 
devoted to country amusements, which she, in her 
willfulness, pronounced coarse and unintellectual. 
She imbibed her notions of a country gentleman from 
books supplied to her mother by a circulating library 





—books she ought never to have read. [t was in 
vain that I reminded her of her mother’s ancient dis- 
like to her aunt—a dislike which had increased in 
proportion to my dear and cherished friend’s desire 
to be of service to her brother : a service which lite- 
rally would have been one of love. Yet Helen would 
revert to her mother’s words, things of mere impure 
sound, like the whisperings of an evil dream, which 
ought to have passed away, and which she insisted 
she thought not of; yet she remembered them !—and 
they influenced her, though—(and a most unhappy 
circumstance it was)—she was perfectly acquainted 
with her mother’s willful and habitual misrepresen- 
tations. This was to me another sad proof of the 
enduring mischief of careless speaking. Words that 
are but breath enter into the heart and dwell therein, 
although the speaker may have no moral influence ; 
this is more especially the case with the young, 
whose memory is in action long before judgment has 
birth—before they have the power either to compare 
or to combine. I believed Helen to have much clear- 
ness of observation ; and so she had; yet the impres- 
sion against Mrs. Middleton had taken deep root. I 
reasoned with her, and she admitted the force of my 
reasoning; yet, the next moment, she went:back to 
the words—the foolish, evil words her mother had 
said. I told her, however, I should immediately 
write to Mrs. Middleton; I showed her, that in the 
present state of her father’s mind, and under existing 
circumstances, nothing could be arranged without 
her assistance; and she heard me, listened to me, 
agreed that all was true, quite true, yet that she would 
die sooner than be obliged ‘‘to them.’’ I asked her, 
would she suffer her father to die rather than seek 
their aid ? and then she flung herself into my armsin a 
passion of tears. 

Of course 1 did write to my friend, describing Mr, 
Lyndsey’s state both of body and mind, eonvineed 
that the letter would bring both her and Mr. Middle- 
ton to town immediately. 

Mr. Lyndsey became suddenly better—stronger in 
his body than any one could have imagined possible, 
after so violent an attack; up and about more active 
than I had remembered him for a long time; won- 
derfully collected also, though his mind had evi- 
dently been severely shaken; and there was an 
abruptness in his manner, a quickness in his eye, 
and a rapidity of utterance which caused both Helen 
and myself to observe him closely. I discovered a 
new beauty of this dear girl’s character—a watch- 
fulness and tenderness, aided by a clearness of per- 
ception, which was quite astonishing at her age. 

‘“* My dear father,’’ she said to me, “‘ has evidently 
framed some plan which gives him pleasure ; instead 
of pondering over his sorrows as he used to do— 
brooding and sighing—whispering his troubles to me, 
lest the very air should repeat them—he has been 
smiling to himself, has written at least two letters, 
which Jerry took to the counting-house this morn- 
ing.’’ 

“ Did you see to whom they were addressed?’’ I 
asked. 

‘No; he placed them under cover to his clerk. 
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He has asked me more than once, if I was quite sure 
mamma would not come back, and hinted it would 
be well to get out of her way, so that she should not 
know where we were. I think he will make a 
great effort to secrete himself from her.”’ 

That day passed, and the next, and no letter from 
the Middletons. ; 

Jerry came to me in the evening, looking very 
melancholy and mysterious. ‘‘The master,” he 
said, ‘‘ was mighty quare in himself—mighty quare, 
intirely ; with altogether more sense in him than he 
had seen since long, long ago—God bless him !— 
which was a bad sign—a mighty bad sign, and quite 
unnatural. He didn’t seem to think a taste bad of 
his real troubles, and they as thick as blackberries 
in harvest time; he took no concern for them. It 
was to be expected that the going away of the mis- 
tress, after the first shock, would be a wonderful 
ease and comfort to him: why not ?—and to poor 
Miss Eelen; but to see him struck away, as if by a 
thunderbolt, from all care for what was hurrying 
over him, was mighty extraordinary. From all he 
heard in the city, he did n’t know to-night before to- 
morrow but the dear gentleman would be arrested, 
though he (Jerry) would take care that those who 
laid a finger on him should have a skinful of sore 
bones.’’? And so he talked, poor fellow! until ad- 
vancing close up to my little work-table, he took 
from his pocket a very dark, dirty-looking bag, ap- 
parently made out of an old gaiter, and holding it up 
before me, said, ‘‘ That ’s the value of my hanging !” 

I could not understand him. 

“1t’s as much as my neck has been worth, lady 
dear, going on two years ; and a sore trial I had of it. 
It’s the brown cob, ma’am, is in it—the brown cob! 
—the darling whose coat shone like a Delhamasey, 
equal to eighteen stone, sound in wind and limb, 
safe to ride or drive, rising seven, and never was 
down once. I couldn’t bear the idea of his going 
out of the family, particular to them who were to buy 
him; and the money not going into the master’s 
pocket itself, only to them blackguard—I ask your 
pardon for the word—them blackguard creditors that 
had enough, and too much before ; and, sure, I hope 
that, seeing the way master was looked up to by 
everybody, that it would hould on, and that he 
would be upheld by those who spoke so well of hifi, 
and tha: he’d be soon wanting the brown cob again, 
and me for his man ; and, night after night, I kep’ on 
dreamiog of our glories, and he riding the brown cob, 
fair and asy as,ever, and me after him in a bran 
new livery, to the murdering jealousy of Mrs. 
Brevet- Major, and poor Miss Mary Rowland’s face 
bameing with pleasure among the little plants in the 
window to see us going by as usual; and so! thought, 
rather than the blackguard creditors should have the 
poor animal, [’d just, fair and easy, steal him ov my- 
self out of the stable——” 

“What! Jerry?” I exclaimed. 

** Steal him on myself, that’s from myself, seeing 
that I had the care of him, ma’am—you understand ?”’ 
continued the Irishman, with the most unmoved 
countenance ; ‘and so I did—put him with a friend 





of my own out to grass, where he ’s been ever since, 
as lazy as a lady, with nothing to do but divart him- 
self gamucking about the marsh, without a shoe to 
his foot, or a bit in his mouth (barring the bit he ate,) 
like any gentleman; and paid for him myself, in 
coorse—happy to do it; and all in the hope that 
when the masther (God look down on him!) got 
a-top of the world again, I’d have been able to bring 
him the brown cob, that, after the nursing it had, 
would be ready and willing to break the neck of any 
man that mounted him. But that hope, like many 
another, is dead with poor Jerry now. And it was 
yesterday Miss Helen brought me some bits of goold, 
a thing for the neck, and her little watch, and bid me 
sell them for her, as she had no money ; and bid me 
not det on for my life what she tould me; and when 
I asked her why she didn’t ask you, ma’am, to lend 
her some, it would have done your heart good to see 
the blood-red color on her cheek, and the beautiful 
curl on her lip; ’deed would it!” 

**The proud child !’? I murmured. 

‘*¢ Deed is she, just,’’ replied Jerry, ‘‘as proud as 
a thorough-bred filly that never had bit in her mouth. 
And so I bethought me it would be better to sell it 
(the cob,) when the money was so wanted for the 
master’s own self; and I went to where the poor 
animal was, and here he is—his worth, I mean—and 
I got the man’s Bible-oath, that if I wanted him 
again I should have him at the same price I got for 
him this blessed day. And I only want to know what 
I’m to do with the money; the masther, for all the 
new sense he’s got, isn’t fit to be trusted with 
money, that’s the truth, for it isn’t money-sense 
that’s come to him, only a sort of sharpness, and a 
looking back on his past life, which many can’t bear, 
barring they ’re angels; and though some have the 
memory of his past goodness warm round the bits of 
hearts the Lord has left them, yet there are others— 
frost-bitten fools!—squeezed out of poverty, that 
have no respect for a gentleman, no more than for 
any other man; and I’ve no manner of doubt, that 
some of them will be worrying the poor master 
one of these days, and I ’d like to save up the money, 
so as to be at hand when wanted. It’s too much to 
give to such a young lady as Miss Helen at onct, 
who ought only to have it guinea by guinea, or two 
or three at most. God bless us!” he continued, after 
a thoughtful pause, ‘‘ it requires bitter knowledge of 
the world to know how rightly to manage what 
manages the world itself?’’ I quite agreed with 
Jerry upon the latter point, although I strongly con- 
demned his proceedings. 

{ remember, after he was gone, fancying that one 
of the longest evenings of my life—my life, which, 
even at that time, I considered a fragment, deprived 
as I was in the blossom of my years of those nearer 
and dearer ties, which knit us so firmly to this world, 
and without which life would be always hard to 
endure; yet, happily for myself, though without a 
near relative during the last forty years of my ex- 
istence, I have passed but few desolate hours. The 
ringing laugh which rushes in from my neighbor’s 
dwelling, though I am ignorant of its cause, has 
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pleasant music in it; the merry chiming of the mar- 
riage-bells still makes me hope that no blight may 
come upon the happiness they proclaim; and, if 
care and disappointment must follow, there is, never- 
theless, consolation in the thought that they have not 
been doubled by anticipation : the very death-bell tells 
to me of the termination of a troubled race, and of 
the future, whose hopes and mercies are never 
absent from me. 

I love the voices of children; and the birth of 
flowers, the song of birds, the floating insects in a 
sunbeam, the chirp of the grasshopper, the very wag- 
ging of a dog’s tail, or the household purr of a con- 
tented cat—they all afford me pleasure ; and then the 
abundant enjoyments to oneself that arise from being 
able to minister to the enjoyments of others. There 
can be no happiness in which there is no one to 
participate: the selfish can never be happy. Truly 
do I believe the only really unhappy in the great 
race of life are the unsympathizing. But I do not 
know how it was, that evening I felt a disinclination 
to be happy, I put consolation away from me ; and— 
note the wickedness of such perverseness—with the 
quaint dealing and mingling of right and wrong dis- 
played by Jerry, affording such food for thought, see 
how strange it was that I should brood and weep as 
if there were no mercy in that heaven whence all 
mercy comes! The one dear portrait—my shrine 
of love and memory—looked, I thought, sadly at 
me ; and, do what I would, I could not that night rid 
me of despondency. I sat musing and brooding, my 
hands helpless as an infant’s, until I bethought me 
of some work I had promised a poor widow, and 
which Miss Ryland had prepared; but even that 
failed to interest me; I went to bed weeping, and 
with a heavy heart. 

It was “the shadow of a coming sorrow.’’ The 
next morning brought me a few agonized and agoniz- 
ing lines from Florence. Her father was dangerously 
il!—her mother almost distracted : that, she was told 
to say, alone prevented their coming at once to town. 
Mrs. Middleton added as a postscript that her dear 
husband wished me to do what I considered best, 
and that he would be responsible for all I did; and 
desiring tenderest affection to her brother and Helen. 
Florence also promised to write the next day. I 
dressed, and went down to Violet Cottage: the gate 
was open—the door had evidently not been unfasten- 
ed, nor the shutters taken down. 1 knocked again 
and again, but received no answer: the milkman 
came also, and while I was questioning him Jerry 
arrived. His changing color and his evident distress 
convinced me that he knew nothing of the mystery, 
which he at once endeavored to solve by breaking 
open the door. There was no trace, whatever, of 
either Mr. Lyndsey or Helen. In less than an hour 
the servant returned. Miss Helen, she said, had 
called her at four o’clock that morning, and sent her 
before daybreak ‘‘ of a message into the city.”” Her 
master was up, dressed, and writing: indeed she did 
not think he had done more than pretend to go to bed 
—he accompanied her to the door, and she heard him 
bolt it on the inside. Although Miss Helen spoke to 





her in her usual voice, she knew she had been cry- 
ing : to repeat her own expression, ‘‘ there was a sob 
in her throat which she was unable to keep down.”’ 
The woman seemed to think the most vexatious part 
of the affair was, that she could neither find the place 
nor the person to whom the note was addressed, al- 
though her master had impressed upon her, in the 
strongest manner, the necessity for bringing him a 
reply to what he said was a matter of such haste and 
importance, that he could not wait for Jerry’s morn- 
ing call. Jerry stated that, after he had left me the 
previous evening, he took Miss Helen five pounds— 
returning her little watch, and making her believe 
that the chain and trinkets had produced so much. 
This he could easily do, for she had no idea of the 
value of such matters, and did not doubt his word; 
but seemed so displeased that he had not also dis- 
posed of the watch, because her papa wanted money 
the next day, that Jerry—in defiance of his prudent 
resolve—said he would give her five pounds of his 
own money until he sold it, if that would do. Helen 
took the money at once; but, although he wanted 
her to retain the watch, she prouldly insisted on his 
keeping it: ‘‘Indeed,”? he added, ‘it’s seldom she 
was one hour what she was the next; but last night 
she was unlike any thing I have ever seen her before 
—so eager for money, yet so proud. What makes 
many humble made her high.” 

They had taken only a small portion of their wa d- 
robe; and a line from Mr. Lyndsey directed that all 
his things should be sold, and every body paid. Poor 
man!—‘‘every body!” When his senses were 
perfect he was not, as [ have said, ‘‘a good man of 
business ;” but he knew the value of money, and the 
value of things, and must have known that his per- 
sonal property could not have been worth a hundred 
pounds—to pay three times that sum : this alone con- 
vinced me that he was acting under some delusion— 
that his mind was completely shaken. 

Helen had one pet—a starling, which an accident 
had deprived of sight. The bird was full of freak 
and mischief, and called ‘‘ Helen” as loudly and dis- 
tinctly as bird could call. Before she quitted Violet 
Cottage she had given it food and water, placed some 
of its favorite biscuit in its cup; and on her slate— 
the beloved slate; the scratched, rubbed, ink-stained 
slate; the depository of her thoughts; the companion 
of her pillow and of her rambles—she had written in 
her most peculiar hand, “ My bird and my slate for 
my dear ‘ Nosopy ;’ and my work-box for Mary Ry- 
land, for love of her and her ballads.”’ Bewildered 
as I was by the sudden and mysterious disappearance 
of Mr. Lyndsey and his daughter, I was touched to 
the heart by poor Jerry’s distress. Without saying 
a word he placed Helen’s watch in my hand, and 
quitted the room. I commenced a note to Major 
Cobb, who had just returned from Devon, mention- 
ing the circumstance, and asking his advice: before 
it was finished Jerry returned, and put the purse [ 
have already described on the table. 

‘‘Keep it, ma’am,”’ he said, while he was fre- 
quently obliged to pause to wipe away his tears: 
‘keep it, ma’am dear, if you plase; maybe your 
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having it will turn its luck—there’s no knowing: 
it’s their money. You may live to see them again, 
but I shan’t~that’s the way my drame came true ; 
and the poor innocent animal gone for no good—for 
if it had n’t been for that ten pounds, sure they must 
have been to the fore still. I ask your pardon, 
ma’am, but put it up out of my sight for them: the 
strength laves me intirely when [ look at it—and put 
it in your Zeft-hand pocket with your right hand: 
maybe crossing the right and left will turn the luck 
—it often does in a horse-shoe.”’ 

1 folded my note for Major Cobb, and gave it to 
Jerry to deliver; but he still lingered, under pre- 
tence of wiping the starling’s perch and giving it 
more biscuit. 

‘*] ask yer pardon, ma’am,”’ he said at last, eyeing 
the screawled-over slate which Helen had left; “I 
ask yer pardon—but is there no word to me?’’ 
There was not. ‘ Well, wishaoge! what right had 
a poor ould family slave like myself to expect it? It 
was a folly to think of it; but if there had only been 
a good-bye, or a God biess you, Jerry, it would have 
been as good as a priest’s blessing every time I 
thought of it. Well, praise to the Heavens! I am 
sure she does not forget me, for all that; and it’s 
selfish and mighty maue intirely in me to be thinking 
of such a thing at such a time; only, after I have 
taken the note to the major, maybe your honor would 
be so good as to let me carry the bird to your house, 
that ’s all?” 

** Old Jerry !”’ exclaimed the starling. 

‘‘ She taught it to say that,’’ observed the faithful 
creature, struggling to suppress his tears; ‘she 
taught it to say that—and yet she never left a scrap 
on the slate to keep life in the ould follower of the 
family.’’ 

The good-natured major had the art, like all good- 
natured people, of rousing every kindly feeling with- 
in his influence. He went round aod about in all 
directions puffing and fussing—filled with real anxi- 
ety and bitter regret that he had not been more alive 
to their circumstances; but, though every one was 
anxious—some from interested motives, others from 
a better feeling—no trace could be discovered of Mr. 








Lyndsey’s whereabouts. A lady, whose delicate 
health entailed sleepless nights, had heard the hall 
door of Violet Cottage shut-to twice—once before 
daybreak, when the servant stated she had been sent 
out; and again about an hour afterward. I had no 
doubt that the diseased state of his mind had led to 
some wild project, which the active romance of 
Helen caught at; and no matter what her father 
wished, she would have done it. It is quite impos- 
sible to imagine any thing more devoted than her 
love for him had become since their residence at 
Violet Cottage : it seemed as though the entire affec- 
tion of her nature was poured out at his feet. Her 
mother complained, and with reason, that Helen 
cared only for her father; but she forgot that she had 
thrown her daughter’s love from her, and with such 
a temperament as Helen’s, repulsed affection could 
only find refuge in hate: the more she shunned the 
one the more closely she clung to the other, and yet 
her genius found ily Say from neither: her mother 
would not listen to her compositions, but simply 
called them ‘‘rubbish;’’ and her father, though he 
appeared to listen, never really heard. The ease and 
grace with which she versified—the precocity of her 
mind—the originality of her thoughts—were unvalu- 
ed: they were not comprehended, much less appre- 
ciated; they were considered in her way, and in the 
way of others. Her fits of abstraction—her desire to 
be alone—were not understood in the least by either 
parent; but they warred so completely with her 
mother’s views and habits—who found fault with 
every thing and suggested nothing—that the misery 
of both was easily accounted for. Suddenly, and 
most painfully, the idea suggested itself to me tha! 
Helen herself, if she did not plan, rejoiced at this 
concealment, thinking that it saved her from the rule 
of her Aunt Middleton; and yet if such had been the 
case, she had such faith in my secrecy—such perfect 
and entire confidence in my affection, that I thought, 
nay, (perplexed though I was,) after the lapse of a 
few minutes, I believed that Helen Lyndsey would 
have told me if such had been her desire. 

[To be continued. 


LIGHT. 


BY WM. SHAW CHASE. 


It was a phantom orb! a wandering sphere, 
When our lone planet wore night’s canopy, 
When mute Erebus reigned with sceptre drear ; 
Ere stars were imaged in the shoreless sea. 
Ocean untracked ; and earth vague mockery ! 
Through stellar space God’s living mandate borne, 
And mystic fires, that burn eternally, 
Flashed through the weird-like veil a glorious dawn ; 
While Chaos fled, and Joy came on the wings of morn! 





The mountain caught that splendor on its crown ; 
The sombre valley quivered ’neath the ray 
That streamed in glory from the cascade down, 
Laving the dozing flowers on its way. 
A holy emblem of the Fount of day, 
That sheds upon our hearts a hallowed light, 
Ere gathering clouds do o’er their visions lay ; 
When all in youth’s first years springs pure and bright 
From God’s bright throne enrobed in Truth and Light! 





LEAVES FROM THE SKETCH-BOOK OF AN 
AUSTRALIAN SQUATTER. 





BY A NATIVE. 





I was born in the year 182-, at a station near 
Bathurst in the colony of New South Wales. 

My parents remained near Bathurst until I was 
about four years of age, when the increase of their 
stock, both sheep and cattle, compelled them to de- 
sert what had been to them a quiet and happy home. 

It is little to be wondered at, then, if, at the hour 
of departure, my father looked moody and abstracted, 
and if I detected a tear in the eye of my mother. Far 
different, however, were my feelings, the mustering 
of the cattle in the stock-yards, the energy of the 
stockmen, as they galloped about cracking their long 
whips, the bellowing of the cattle, the barking of the 
dogs, the bleating of sheep, yoking of bullocks, and 
loading of drags, formed a whirl of excitement, the 
fascination of which for my young ‘mind was irre- 
sistible. 

At last every thing was ready for a start. Every 
thing which could be of any use to us had been 
placed on the drays, our last meal had been taken off 
what was to be our bush equipage for some weeks 
to come; these, in their turn, were returned to their 
canteen, and the word given to the bullock-drivers 
to move onward. And now the train commenced 
its journey. A confidential man led first my father’s 
favorite horse ; to him were given instructions as to 
what was to be the route for the first few miles. 
The drays, with the night-watchman perched on the 
summit of the stores, followed next. Then the cat- 
tle, about twelve hundred in number, driven by three 
stockmen. Next the sheep, each flock driven by 
two men well-armed, who received their final or- 
ders from my father as they filed past. And, lastly, 
two or three men well-mounted and well-armed, 
drove leisurely before them the stud of geldings, 
brood-mares, and foals. These were to be the future 
artisans of our houses, wood-sheds, and other build- 
ings; in the meantime they were to do duty as our 
rear-guard, either by picking up cattle or sheep acci- 
dentally left behind, or by defending us from any 
blacks who might happen to molest the party. 

The last bellow of the cattle, the last crack of the 
whip, was faintly heard in the distance, even they 
had ceased, and the silence was unbroken. I was 
looking on the ground, my little brother’s hand was 
in mine, we were both quiet—I heard a slight noise 
—I looked up. It was my father lighting his pipe. 
He was looking furtively at my mother, whose face 
was turned toward the now paneless window—her 
eyes fixed on vacancy. She looked pale and sad. 

My brother and myself were put into the back of 
the cart, my father kissed my mother as she took her 
seat beside him in front. She wept—I shall never 





forget the melancholy thrill that shot through my 
young heart as at a turn of the road T caught a last 
glimpse of our dwelling lately so trim and gay—now 
deserted—windows and doors gone, looking the very 
picture of desolation. 

And now the horse bent himself to the collar, and 
one party of our emigrants afler the other were over- 
taken and left behind by us, till we found ourselves 
at the head of the party. My father then resigned 
his seat to the man who had been leading his horse, 
and mounting, put himself at the head of the line; his 
rifles on his back, and his pistols in their holsters, as 
a good bushman’s shouid be. 

We soon quitted the road, which led to the station- 
post, passed the one we had deserted, and set out for 
some plains, which had been just discovered, and on 
which there had already squatted two or three par- 
ties, who, lie us, had left their overstocked runs to 
find new ones. These were the Maneroo Plains. 

We ail soon recovered our spirits—we soon forgot 
the home we had left, and giving rein to our imagi- 
nations, drew so flattering a picture for ourselves of 
what we were to find, that we soon learned to pity 
those whose less adventurous dispositions bound 
them to Bathurst and other located districts. 

A month or six week’s traveling brought us to the 
newly-discovered district of Maneroo, where my 
father again pitched his tent, and shortly after built 
his hut, occupying country enough to depasture 
about four times the quantity of stock he was then 
possessed of. Maneroo is a fine, cheerful-looking 
country, open, and very undulating, but cold, and 
much subject to catarrh. We were on the very out- 
skirts of the district, and under the shadow of the 
Snowy Mountains. It will be needless, gentle reader, 
for me to describe to you the scenery of these 
ranges; suffice it to say, it is grand and desolate; 
and being useless as a grazing country, from its cold 
and sterility, was—tourists in Australia not being 
common—then, and even still, remains quite unex- 
plored. 

How I used to wonder, as I gazed in boyhood on 
these mountains, what could be behindthem. Their 
stupendous summits seemed to me to hide from us a 
forbidden ground, like a bar to the progress of man 
and beast. And so they were spoken of by shep- 
herds, stockmen, and others about This feeling 
even extended further; for my father and other gen- 
tlemen in the neighborhood seemed gradually to take 
up the tone of their dependants, and even to this day 
they are the wltima Thule in that direction of the 
Sydney settler. 

Sometimes I was indulged with a nearer view of 
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these objects of my wonder and reverence; for it 
was usual, on the first appearance of snow falling on 
them, as it did at the commencement of winter, to 
send the stockmen round this boundary of the run. 
My father himself would sometimes go with the 
man, and allow me to accompany him. It were 
useless to describe my horsemanship, in a country 
where all ride well, and how on these occasions I 
galloped and trotted my horse round the party, keep- 
ing up a continual cracking of my whip. 

Arrived at the foot of the mountains, at the mouth 
of each gully, as we came to them, we would stop, 
and repeatedly crack our long whips. These instru- 
ments are about twenty-two feet long in the lash, and 
are attached to a handle about eighteen inches long. 
They are peculiar to Australia, and when used in a 
wood or guily, where there is a tolerable echo, 
make a report in proportion to their dimensions. A 
few faint bellows in the distant ravine was the first 
effect of our cracking—it gradually grew louder ; 
then was heard and felt the heavy tread of feet—the 
roar increases—now stand on one side—your horse 
cocks his ears, and looks for something unusual; he 
is uneasy, soothe him a little—it is when the beast 
is frightened you may give him heart—that will do— 
now look here—hurra! down they come in all their 
majesty—hundreds rush forward, breaking, crush- 
ing, ruining all before them—an avalanche of cattle: 
wo to the brute that misses his step now, he never 
rises, he is trampled to death. Hark to their bellow- 
ing—a charge of cavalry is not more magnificent! 
Then rein back your horse a little, they will charge 
right down the gully—nothing turns them; what a 
reed one would be in their path!—a moment, and 
they will pass close by the rock on which we stand 
—you will feel their hot breath—’t is past—you look 
a little pale—one feels pale before so great a force! 
They are gone—the fall of snow had made them un- 
easy—our whips caused them to make up their 
mind; what we urged them to do, a little later, if 
unmolested, they would have done alone—they have 
returned to their winter pasturage, and will no 
more explore the dark confines of the mountains till 
summer shall have breathed on them with its hottest 
breath. 

“ Mais tout cela n’est pas Magdebourg,”’ as the 
inexorable Corsican said to the Queen of Prussia. 
Here I have been wishing to give you some of my 
adventures in Australia, and not one word about 
them have I yet said. 

In such an atmosphere as [ have attempted to de- 
scribe, my boyish days ran on, and at seven years’ 
old I was as untutored and light-hearted a being as 
any unweaned colt in my father’s stud; scarce a 
cloud had passed over my brow. I was a favorite 
from my expertness in horsemanship and other exer- 
cises, with all ound me. My brother and myself 
were as attached as brothers could be, and it would 
be needless to say, we both enjoyed our parents’ 
love. But now “a change came o’er the spirit of 
our dream ;’’ we were not to go on as we had been 
going, but were to be prepared to take our place in 
the world, and such a station as our fathe.’s wealth 





would entitle us to. We were accordingly sent to 
England, and to college. 

Here our former course of life told against us. 
Freedom had entered into the soul, and could not be 
dislodged. Though not idle, we would not study; 
though the antipodes of lazy, we would not work. I 
never could find in my heart to bend my will! im- 
plicitly to any man’s nod. The very fact that I was 
ordered to do so and so was sufficient reason, if 
others were wanting, why I did not do it. When I 
ought to have been studying Virgil, I pored over 
Tacitus, when my task was in Tacitus I read Fene- 
lon. I had been accustomed to be led, and could not 
be driven. The upshot of this was, I left Alma 
Mater, where, as Lord Chatham says of the English 
troops in America, ‘‘ 1 had done nothing, and suffer- 
ed much.’’ A very great share of punishment and 
a very small stock of learning by this means fel! to 
my lot. 

In due time, my early ideas and impressions, 
though long smothered, being still unchanged, the 
hour came for me to leave college, and once more io 
return to the land of my birth. After about ten 
years’ absence, I again landed in my country. I 
found things much as I expected, that is, J had not 
changed much, putting aside, of course, such changes 
as one may fairly expect years to make. I was still 
the Australian, a being quite apart from the English 
colonist, however long he may have been there. 
For there is always a marked difference between a 
parvenu, even a parvenu bushman, and ‘‘one unto 
the manor bred.” 

Though not unpopular with my companions, I 
found out that they were always, as it were, on their 
guard with me. What was the reason of this? No- 
thing but a sort of difference of feeling. My educa- 
tion had given me a wider range of ideas. I had 
learnt more, but above all, had thought more, and 
more deeply, and on a greater variety of subjects, 
than they had. They felt this as plainly as I did; 
and so, to get into their good graces—and it was 
worth while to do so, for they were my only neigh- 
bors, and as free-hearted, high-spirited, jolly a set of 
dogs as ever lived—I was obliged to make the 
amende honorable to their feelings by—at least for a 
time—adopting their fashions. I did more, I took 
their approbation by storm, and by my doings won 
golden opinions from all sorts of men. Nature hav- 
ing given me a hard head, I voted water a useless 
adjunct to brandy. This was a good beginning. The 
proposal of some Cesperate attempts concerning the 
taking of sheep across the Snowy Mountains, or 
forming a new settlement to the northward, finally 
placed me at the very pinnacle of their esteem. 
Some even were charmed into frankness, and said, 
“ Well, Gray, what a devilish curious way you had 
with you when you first came out the other day: did 
not know you again; very much afraid you were 
spoiled—so very slow.”? 

*‘ Why, Jackson, you know this, when a lad has 
been treated as I have—no doubt my father did it for 
the best—when, I say, he has been sent to college 
for ten years, his riding absolutely spoilt—don’t in- 
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terrupt me—TI say, his riding absolutely spoilt ; when 
he finds on his return that he is as helpless as a new- 
born babe, not even able to tie a cracker on his own 
whip, or find his way ten miles in the bush, to save 
his life: when he feels that in company he knows 
nothing of all those things of which a man should be 
informed, why, what can he do? If he has any 
spirit, only one course is open for him—out with his 
foolish ideas to be sure, make a fool of himself, and 
learn better. But don’t make me blush again on the 
subject ; light your pipe, fill your glass; my case 
might have been yours.” 

In this sort of company I underwent another kind 
of training. I rode and drove all over the Sydney 
and Port Philip districts, met many strange charac- 
ters, saw all that was to be seen, and learned all that 
was to be learnt. When I had satisfied myself, I re- 
turned to my father’s house a perfect squatter, and a 
likely man for a pioneer. Indeed, at this latter game 
I could not be quite looked on as a novice, for 1 had 
already entered my name on the list of overlanders. 

I was now about twenty years of age, and the 
time had come for me at which the Australian youth 
is usually set a-going in the world for himself. My 
father’s run had been long overstocked, and being in 
good circumstances, he was as willing as able to send 
me forth well provided with all that was necessary 
to my future well-doing. Nor was I, you may sup- 
pose, much grieved when I found I was about to be- 
come my own uncontrolled master. To be one’s 
own master is always sweet, but never has it such 
charms as in early manhood. 

At the period of which I. write the Sydney district 
far to the northward, and most of the Port Philip 
district, had been occupied by the ever-advancing 
flocks and herds of the squatter, if we except the 
banks of the rivers Darling and Lochlin. These are 
on the most western frontier of the available country 
of New South Wales. For many reasons, too long 
to detail, I was obliged to select the country through 
which these rivers run as my whereabouts. 

Unlike the rich, undulating, park-like scenery of 
Australia Felix or Port Philip, these central wilds of 
New Holland are of the most desolate character. 
The country is, to the eye, a dead level ; the scanty 
herbage is all of a meagre and culinaceous descrip- 
tion; and nature, no doubt—as Major Mitchell no- 
tices—to protect this stinted supply of grass, has 
bound the earth together with a rough prickly shrub, 
whose hardy nature is proof against the fiery breath 
which issues from the large central district of New 
Holland during at least six months of the year. But 
though the country is of so uninviting a character 
and aspect, nature has not failed to bestow on it 
qualities which tend, in some measure, to neutralize 
its defects. Thus we find that catarrh, that scourge 
of the sheep-farmer, is unknown. The qualities, 
too, of the salt scrub and herbage are undoubtedly of 
a very fattening description; sheep can be seen in 
large flocks; and, to crown all, a large extent of 
country was at that period unoccupied, and to be had 
for the asking. And to it I determined to bend my 
course. 





I shall not trouble my reader with a detailed ac- 
count of my leaving home, or of my journey. Three 
thousand sheep, two hundred head of cattle, with 
horses, bullock-drays, and so forth, in proportion, 
were given to me by my father, and with these I 
started to make myself a home in the wilderness. 
The windings of the river Darling had been the route 
formerly pursued by Major Mitchell, and which he 
has so well described in his interesting book. Along 
its banks before him had Oxley taken his adventurous 
way, to look for an inland sea. Captain Sturt, an- 
other explorer of these regions, had oft encamped 
under the lofty cosmorama he so gloriously depicts. 
It was almost tome, what the Borders were to Scott, 
a land of recollection and of poetry ; and I thought 
of it with as much enthusiasm as I should have done 
of Thermopylee or Babylon. As to the dangers to 
be encountered, I looked on them as positive bless- 
ings. I craved the excitement they promised; and 
I have no smal! notion that these very dangers had 
some influence in my decision as to the road I took. 
My drays and stock had proceeded some days on the 
road before I took leave of my parents. I had pro- 
mised to return in six months and see them, and also 
to spend some weeks every year with them. So 
short an absence did not call up in me the disagree- 
able feelings which the word “good-bye” is apt to 
induce, so that I felt in the very acme of good spirits. 

Nothing particularly worthy of note marked our 
course from Monaroo to the Darling. .When on the 
banks of this stream, we took the precautions usu- 
ally taken by all parties who are out with stock. 
The stock started at daybreakevery morning. I led 
the way. They were followed by a light cart, car- 
rying the necessaries for breakfast, which meal we 
took when the day had become so hot as to entice 
the flocks and herds to cease traveling, and betake 
themselves to the weicome shade of the trees. 
Whilst in our mid-day camp, the bullock-drays with 
the heavy baggage overtook us; and leaving the 
stock to the overseer, I led them on and selected a 
site for our night camp. The tents were pitched by 
our supernumeraries, various watch-fires built, and 
every thing put in readiness for the night. Whilst 
these operations were going forward, I was again in 
the saddle, examining the lay of the country for 
eight or ten miles ahead, and determining on the 
route of the morrow. This task usually took me 
until sundown ; sometimes much later. Sometimes 
I was unsuccessful in my search, not being able to 
find water, when, taking a drink from my horn, and 
lighting my pipe, I have tied my horse to a tree, and 
lain down to sleep, until daylight enabled me again 
to pursue my search. 

And now the last settlement of the white man was 
behind us, and, like our first parents, it might be said 
of us— 


‘¢' The world was all before them where to choose 
Their place of rest—and Providence their guide.”? 


Having put two good days’ travel between myself 
and the last station, I halted my party on a large 
plain, which, from the banks of the river, extended 
as far back to the north as the eye could discern. 
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Here our encampment was formed with rather more 
care than usual. The drays were drawn up in an 
exact square; the tents nicely set within them; the 
exact spot for camping allotted to each flock; and 
even the stakes driven at which the various dogs 
were to be tied as night-watches. To every man 
his post was assigned The overseer received his 
instructions and was put in charge, whilst I, taking 
with me two men, each of us being well armed and 
well mounted, set out to look over the unoccupied 
country, and fix on my future station. 

This was an operation which lasted several days. 
Plenty of water, extensive plains, and good camp- 
ing grounds for the sheep, were the main points 
which claimed my attention. It will seem strange 
to some of my readers, that water should be an ob- 
ject of anxiety to one settling, as I was, on the banks 
ofariver. Buta great many of our so-called rivers, 
are of a very doubtful character. The Darling, for 
example, does not run, I suppose, on an average, 
more than three times in six years. Perhaps when 
it does run, it may flow for six weeks continuously. 
It may run thus three seasons in succession, and the 
three following ones fail to run at all. Then comes a 
period of fearful drought. You may ride all day 
along its banks without finding one drop of water. 
At one moment the course of the river—habit, you 
see, makes me still call it a river—at one moment the 
site of where the stream once ran is all but undis- 
tinguishable for a hundred yards or two; then you 
come toa huge ravine, hollowed out of the rock, 
which, when full of water, would have floated the 
ark; proceed, and another and another such follow 
each other; but they are all dry. These huge ex- 
cavations of nature have not retained one drop of 
water ; but keep on—another—another—and another 
—but all dry. The heart of the new-comer sinks 
within him. Why, thinks he, did I ever leave the 
banks of the wide, ever-flowing Murray. Let him 
not despair. Push on; the hope is hardly expressed 
before it is realized. In crossing over a small arid 
bank, you find spread out before you, shaded by the 
lofty cosmarine, a large sheet of deep, clear, cool 
water ; green reeds clothe its banks, and on its bosom 
float thousands of ducks and swans, who, from miles 
on each side, have winged their flights here. And 
as the river becomes drier, more flocks will, of neces- 
sity, follow their exampie. All that has dife and 
needs water, water-fowl and vermin, emu, and kan- 
garoo, black men and white, must all come here. 

When the banks of the river had been all ridden 
round, and I had drawn in my pocket-book a small 
map of the country, when the plains and the forests 
had been examined, and the whole well considered, 
I at once made up my mind what part of the country 
I had explored I would settle on. I fixed in my 
mind at what water-holes I would erect my out- 
station huts, where my head station should be, 
where I could wash my sheep and where shear 
them. The back country I had not explored, but 
n’tmporte, it would be a fair ground on which to 
build castles in the air. When I had settled every 
thing, I was at ease, and I wended my way back to 





a fine sheet of water, on the banks of which we 
passed the night. At daylight I was in the saddle ; 
my horse’s head and his rider’s thoughts pointed to 
the camp. 

And now, gentle reader, you-must suppose a long 
period to have passed in our narrative. For eighteen 
months I had been a most contented and industrious 
resident on my station. My wool-shed had been 
built, my own three-roomed hut—garden—paddock 
—store—men-huts—hurdles—every thing was com- 
plete. The aborigines had become quiet, the wild 
dog had been stopped in his ravages, even the poor 
defenseless emu and kangaroo had not escaped un- 
scathed. I was now no longer on the frontiers of 
civilization, for to the southward, eastward, and 
westward, I had been hemmed in by other squatters. 
It was about this period that [ felt myself growing 
a little uneasy, a something was wanting to my hap- 
piness—what could it be? All the discomforts of an 
early settlement had been got over, and when every 
thing conspired to make me comfortable, I found 
that 1 was farther from content than ever. 

I was in this state when, one evening, Wilson, 
followed by the overseer of a neighboring settler and 
a black fellow, radiant with spirits, galloped up to 
my hut door, and sprang from his horse. ‘ Well, 
Gray, here I am,” said he; ‘I’ve sold my station, 
arranged every thing about payment, my boy, and 
am now come to make you fulfill your promise of 
helping me to look for another. What say you?’. 

‘Tam your man for ten days or so, if that will 
serve you.” 

‘¢ And when?” 

‘* Now.”? 

‘* All right then. I’ll give my horse a couple of 
days’ spell in your paddock, and then, if after you 
have heard my say you are still willing to go with 
me—for it’s an affair of considerable danger—we ’|! 
set out together. Now I’ll wash my hands.” 

We sat down to dinner, and after our frugal meal 
was finished, and where the component parts of a meal 
are but mutton-chops, damper, and tea, this does not 
take long. Wilson commenced laying before me his 
plans, and these 1, in my turn, will lay before my 
reader. 

‘< | was one day,’’ said he, ‘‘ questioning the blacks, 
who were camped at my place, about the nature of 
the country back from the north bank of this river. 
At first 1 gained but little information from them, 
until Tommy, whom I have here with me, let out 
that iy the year of the great flood, when Oxley was 
out surveying, he and his tribe had, partly from in- 
vitation from a tribe to the northward, and partly 
ousted by the flood from their own country, gone and 
stopped the winter in a creek in that direction. 
This creek runs to the south-west, and joins the 
Darling, he tells me, low down; and, he adds, runs 
through plains of a more grassy description than 
ours here. This, Gray, is all satisfactory enough ; 
but now for the bad. The route to it lies through a 
complete desert, so far as want of water goes.’’ 

‘* And the distance, Wilson ?’’ 

‘One hundred miles, as far as I can make out 
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from Tommy. I have arrived at this idea of the 
distance by making him compare it with distances 
between places with which we are mutually ac- 
quainted. Now, Gray, you have a horse, and so 
have I, which would carry you a hundred miles 
without a drink; but supposing when we got to this 
creek we were to find it dry, what would then be 
our fate? death, without a doubt. You will say, 
why not wait until the rainy weather sets in, when 
you can explore in tolerable safety. I answer, be- 
cause I have heard of several people who, with the 
first appearance of wet weather, are going to doa 
little exploring as well as myself; so I have weighed 
it all, and made up my mind. [ have run many risks 
in my day, and now for another. But I forgot to add, 
Clarke has sent his overseer, Johnson, with me, and 
if we find any country, he is to suit himself after I 
have had my choice of a station.’’ 

‘“Well,”’ said I, laughing, ‘you find me in the 
doldrums, and try to compose my spirits by allowing 
me to risk my life at the odds of about one to three 
in my favor, with very little hope of gain to me at 
least, and this in your august company. However, 
{ should be very happy to a€company you.” 

Here our conversation on the subject ended, and 
in due time we separated for the night. Next morn- 
ing we were up early and preparing for our journey. 
The horses were got up and fed with a little wild 
oat hay, their hoofs looked to, and saddles tried on, 
and where there was occasion, the stuffing altered or 
removed. Our fire-arms were examined, and vessels 
collected in which to carry a supply of water. In 
fact, every thing was done which prudence, without 
going to too much trouble, would suggest. . When 
night came every thing was in readiness, and an 
hour before daylight was the time appointed to be in 
the saddle. When we retired to bed, I must con- 
fess that I did not get to sleep with my usual celerity; 
jt was not anxiety that kept me awake, but a feverish 
desire to be up anddoing. Though I had often been 
with and led these sort of parties, yet my late quiet 
existence had made the thing feel novel to me again. 
However, morning found me standing at my hut 
door, blowing a revet//e on my hunting-horn, which 
was soon answered by the appearance of various 
men about the place, proceeding to do what they 
had been ordered on the past evening. Wilson, 
Johnson, Clarke’s overseer, and black Tommy, were 
also on the alert, as had been agreed upon. 

We each took a good breakfast, and then started. 
Wilson was mounted on a dark-bay horse, standing 
fifteen hands three inches high—he was about half- 
bred, of great power—in truth a noble steed, and 
well fitted to carry his rider anywhere where a horse 
would have fair treatment: but he was not exactly 
the beast I should have chosen for a trip like ours— 
there was a want of a certain varmint look about 
him which I should like to have seen, and he carried 
rather too much flesh to my taste. However, my 
friend was a man most difficult to mount: he stood 
six feet two inches, and, I think, must have weighed 
fourteen stone. I noticed at the time a great simi- 
larity in the phystque of the rider and of the horse. 





Both were very powerful; and both gave the idea 
that, though—if well fed—equal to immense exer- 
tions, yet I fancied that if there was any very serious 
searcity in the commissariat department, their own 
size and weight must tell against them. Both also 
were young for what we were undertaking. 

Johnson was a spare Scot, who had been well-tried 
and toughened by the suns of New Holland: he was 
about five feet eight inches high, weighed about nine 
stone, and in appearance was equal to any exertion. 
Tommy our guide, a fair specimen of his race, was 
of the middle height; about thirty years of age, light 
and sinewy, and capable of bearing any heat and 
thirst which are to be borne by the human frame. 
They were both mounted on active, well-bred 
hacks, whose figure and gait promised well for 
them. 

We increased our party by a pack-horse, which 
was led by Johnson. On each side of his saddle was 
strapped a keg—each capable of holding five gallons 
of water; a few provisions, and a small supply of 
ammunition were placed between them. A light 
spring-cart, with a little hay and a large cask of 
water, driven by one of my men, swelled our train. 
Every thing being ready as day just gave symptoms 
of where he would break, we took our way due 
north from the banks of the Darling. Little was said 
by any of us at starting; for, in truth, such early ris- 
ing inclines one to any thing but talking. The very 
horses seemed half asleep, and a few birds we started 
from the trees flew lazily away. 

Our way for the first twenty miles lay over a desa- 
late plain, the first five miles of which bore evident 
marks of the frequent visits of my flocks. After this 
was passed one would have thought, from the wild, 
lonely look of every thing around, that probably neither 
man nor beast had passed over this dreary waste 
since the days of the creation. The herbage was all 
of a dwarf description and saline nature ; the ground 
loose, and every here and there intersected with im- 
mense fissures, caused by the heat of the sun always 
playing on this thirsty soil. These, besides being 
very tiresome to ourselves and horses, were very 
dangerous; as a horse putting his foot into one would 
most probably break his leg. As the sun rose, we 
saw before us a line of forest—which would be, as it 
were, the first stage of our journey. This was cal- 
culated to be about twenty miles from my hut. And 
here we arrived before the sun got much of his 
power. However, our halt was but a short one. 
Our horses were watered and tethered out ; without, 
however, their trappings being removed, to pick up 
what they could, and we got our breakfasts. This 
done, having stayed about an hour, we were again in 
the saddle, pursuing our way over an unaltered coun- 
try. By ten o’clock we had done thirty miles, and 
finding ourse!ves in a shady line of timber, we made 
here our mid-day camp. Then every man’s first 
care was his horse. They were unsaddled, groom- 
ed, watered from the cask in our tax-cart, and hob- 
bled out to feed on the best grass at hand. In an 
hour they were again watered, and the hay which 
we had brought with us was placed before them. 
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Their masters then betook themselves to indulge a 
little. 

We boiled each our quart of tea, and not being 
hungry, lit our pipes, and enjoyed ourselves as we 
sat in the shade—which we had constructed of 
boughs—till each, one by one, the black fellow first, 
dropped off into a quiet slumber. About two o’clock 
we were again on the alert; our dinner was quickly 
got ready and dispatched; again we watered our 
horses, and again we smoked our pipes. At three— 
the kegs on the back of the pack-horse being filled 
with water from the cask we had brought in the tax- 
cart, bidding adieu to the driver of this cart and or- 
dering him to return home with it—we resumed our 
journey. A long, long, weary, horizon-bounded plain 
now stretched itself before us. The monotony of the 
scene and the intense heat of the evening conspired 
to silence us. Questions at long intervals addressed 
to the black fellow as to the nature of the ground we 
might expect, when should we come in sight of trees 
and so forth, made the total of our conversation. 
And still we rode on; nor did we draw bridle until 
we had put thirty miles between us and our mid-day 
camp. We then halted on the wide plains and pre- 
paredtocamp. And here began our misfortunes ; for 
whilst Johnson was dismounting our pack-horse, 
which he led, put his foot into one of those fissures 
which I have before mentioned, and strained his off 
fore-leg so severely, that to think of his ever leaving 
the spot, with or without his load, was vain. Had 
water been accessible, of course in due time he might 
have recovered: now to save him from dying of 
thirst, that most torturing of ends, I shot him. Nor 
was the loss of the value of the horse so serious an 
evil as the inconvenience it put us to. What was to 
become of our supply of water? We had but one 
alternative besides using it at once or throwing it 
away—namely, making a pack-horse of one of our 
hacks and leading him by turns; but when the mat- 
ter came to be discussed the majority preferred going 
without the water; we therefore helped ourselves 
freely to it, kept enough for breakfast, and divided 
what remained amongst our horses, we then went to 
rest. 

Morning broke, the sun rose, and we prepared to 
continue our journey. Our reason for not getting 
under weigh earlier was, because the horses—after 
their long day yesterday—required, to fit them for 
another long day, without water, at least a few hours’ 
extra rest. 

The sun rose red as blood: the sky was of brass: 
nature seemed to say to us—wo to you wanderers, if 
this day you find not water! But we were blythe 
and light of heart as we stepped into our saddles— 
our horses, too, looked well. 

After a ride of thirty miles we again camped: 
Tommy’s knowledge was in great request. He now 
appears to have discovered that he had under-rated 
the distance—which was not to be wondered at, as 
he had never been backward and forward but once, 
and that long since—and said that we had still thirty 
miles to go before we arrived at the nearest point of 
the creek. We now found that, without very much 


-much exhausted were both riders and beasts. 





overworking our horses, we should not be able to 
reach the creek this night, but that we should be 
able to do it easily next morning by breakfast. Our 
thirst now became very severe: we had ridden al- 
most the whole of a long summer’s day over arid 
plains, without one drop of moisture having passed 
our lips. Our horses, too, had now been thirty hours 
with only a few pints of water each. However, our 
hopes were cheering, and we lay down to rest. Our 
horses fed but little. Wilson seemed to suffer the 
most of the party—myself the least. We passed a 
miserable night and none of us slept much, nor could 
we help now and then adverting to our sufferings. 
More than once Wilson said to me—‘‘ Gray, do you 
recollect the large water-holes near Omburgo? 
What fine springs, too, you have in Mineroo! I 
wish we had one of them here, and kegs in that 
stream!’’? The fact was, however we might control 
our tongues, we could not banish from our engrossing 
thoughts water—water—water: we could think of 
nothing else. During the night I drew from Tommy 
that the trees in sight on our left grew on the banks 
of the creek to which we were going, though not to 
his point: our distances from the two points were 
about the same; but the wa‘er was deeper in that 
reach of the creek that lay through the timber, and 
consequently more likely to have lasted through the 
dry seasons. As the night wore on the air grew 
cooler, and we all dropped off to sleep. 

Morning dawned at last, and I was awakened by.a 
ery from Tommy. I sprung to my legs: the cause 
of his cry was at once apparent to me. Wilson’s 
horse and Tommy’s were both missing. This news 
soon roused the whole party. We flew to the spots 
where they had been tethered, and found that the 
rats had gnawed their ropes in two during the night, 
and they had wandered off in different ways in search 
of water. However, no time was to be lost. Tom- 
my went on the track of his horse: Wilson and John- 
son went in search of the other. I remained to take 
care of those at the camp. The hours rolled slowly 
on as I gazed around me—first on one side, now on 
the other; or as I listened to any sound in the scrub 
which might give me warning of my returning com- 
rades. For a long time all was still: at last I heard 
a sort of smothered trampling, and looking in the di- 
rection Whence it came, found that it was Tommy 
mounted on his horse. It was now ten o’clock; the 
sun was hot, and my thirst began to become severe. 
W hat must that of the others have been? Eleven, 
twelve, and one o’clock, and still Wilson and John- 
son came not. At two, however, I saw them coming 
over the plain: Wilson riding his horse, and Johnson 
walking beside him. They both looked ghastly with 
suffering; and I could see a sort of wild look, which 
savored of madness, in their eyes. By three o’cloek 
we were under way; but the greatest exertions of 
my companions could not hasten their horses so as 
to accomplish the ten miles under three hours, so 
At 
last the creek came in view—and never shall I forget 
what I felt, or what my companions looked. I was 
naturally, as I had not been exposed to the sun in the 
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morning, the least exhausted of any of the party, and 
my horse was much the freshest; but still I feit that 
I could not have had the fortitude to delay quenching 
my thirst, when water offered, for one five minutes, 
to save the life of a brother. We pressed steadily 
on: the very horses pricked their ears and looked 
forward; and now, thought I, at last I shal! drink— 
and to drink to me seemed heaven—lI shall bathe; I 
shail lie in the water—vain hope! The black fellow, 
instead of going straight to the creek, swerved when 
we were about fifty yards from the bank a little to 
one side, and ascended what had once been an oven 
of his tribe. From this smal] elevation he could see 
a reach of the creek for halfa mile on each side of 
us; and just as the bed of the creek met my eyes, 
the fatal words—uttered in a voice of despair—wweeree 
callee! (ao water!) fell upon my ear. I felt a sort of 
maduess come over my brain. 

We now all alighted, the horses were utterly un- 
able to proceed, and we were, like them, in the last 
stage of thirst. Wilson first broke silence. ‘ Gray,” 
said he, ‘‘I shall never drink again,’’ and letting go 
his horse, he seated himself on the ground, with his 
back to a tree. And truly he~ looked wretched 
amongst the wretched. I now tethered his horse 
and mine, as it was evident we must remain here 
until night. I loosened the girths, pushed the sad- 
dies off the horses’ backs, allowing them to lie 
where they fell, and then returned to sit down with 
the rest of my companions. And now commenced a 
period of torture that time has failed to blot from my 
mind. Poor Wilson’s splendid form was now bowed 
down to utter powerlessness and imbecility: never 
shall { forget his groans; at last those ceased, and 
he sat with a stupid gaze fixed on nothing, but there 
was something startling and hurried in his look. 
From this moment his intellect deserted him, and he 
became frantic—he called in a hoarse voice for 
water—he dug up the ground with his hands, but 
could not rise. At last his utterance grew faint and 
thick, then ceased entirely ; once again I heard him 
say “‘ water;’’ his eye glazed, and then his head fell 
back against the tree, and my friend was no more— 
and there, dead, with unclosed eyes, he sat a horrid, 
frightful spectacle. But what at that time was friend 
or foe to me? both were alike indifferent—the tiger’s 
-heart is merciful to that of a man who suffers what I 
then suffered. I was—should I not curse nature 
whilst I think of it—I was glad he was dead. 
‘‘ Now,” said I, ‘let us drink the blood of his horse ;”’ 
and we sprung to our legs, the idea seemed to give 
us new life. I opened my knife, and rushing on 
him, plunged it into the neck-vein, and put my mouth 
to the orifice. Oh, how sweet seemed that draught! 
I made way for Johnson, and he for Tommy; and 
again and again we drank, until the brute fell ex- 
hausted ; and again we returned to revel in the now 
ebbing tide. And now came repletion and sickness, 
for our stomachs refused to retain the horrid draught. 
Oh, what a subject were we for ‘he peucil that loves 
to depict the horrors of humanity! But we felt re- 
vived, and all sat upright on the ground. Day de- 
clined, night set in; it became cooler ; the moon rose 








serene and clear. I spoke, “‘ Unless we drink within 
a few hours, we are dead men’’—this was evident. 
‘What do you say, Tommy?” He seemed to con- 
sider, and at last told us that there were yet left two 
places were water might be found. One was at the 
foot of the hill I have just mentioned, and was about 
twelve miles off; there the creek we were now on 
formed a large hole, which generally had a great 
body of water in it; the other was a smaller hole, 
about seven miles’ off, in the contrary and home- 
ward direction, but not so sure of water. I at once 
decided that the larger hole should be my aim, and [ 
told my companions so ; but the nearness of the other 
was a temptation too strong for them. ‘* Then,” said 
1, “we part; I shall set out now, I advise you to do 
the same.’”?’ No more was said—each saddled his 
own horse—Johnson and Tommy turned one way, 
myself the other; adieus there were none, I did not 
even look which way my comrades went. 

My horse had grown very weak, and [ had not 
been long in the saddle before I began to feel con- 
fused; my thirst, too, returned in full vigor; but on 
[ went; for, though sometimes I found myself awak- 
ing from a state of stupor, yet I perceived that I al- 
ways kept going in the direction of the hill—on one 
large tree, at whose foot I kept my eyes steadily 
fixed. I could not have been longer than two hours 
crossing that barren plain, yet how long they seemed 
tome! For the first hour I could not perceive that 
I got the least bit nearer; I almost felt tempted to 
despair. I neared the tree—I could see its branches. 
Is that a few green reeds in the hollow ? I see water 
—let us not die before we drink! The horse saw it 
—he staggered on—I jumped from the saddle—I fell 
on my knees—I drank of the cool water—I drank of 
it, I reveled in it, I swam in it. I felt as if I could 
never have enough. My horse, too, was little better 
than his master : long did he stand mid-flank deep in 
it, tossing it about with his legs after he had ceased 
to drink. At last I drew him from the water, re- 
moved his saddle, and tethered him, and having 
loaded my gun, lay down to sleep. The sun was 
high when I awoke—I drank again, and was re- 
freshed. At first, I could not well recollect where I 
was. I was more confused than when I went to 
sieep; I felt hungry, too. Just at this moment two 
crows came Winging their flight across the plain, and 
lighted in the large tree at whose foot I was sitting. 
I could see their eyes, they were so close; their 
beaks, too, were open, and their tongues protruded ; 
they were thirsty, but were doomed not to drink. I 
raised my gun, a sudden nervous tremor passed 
through my frame—I thought I had felt a spear against 
my back, but it was nothing. I raised my gun again 
—they were about to descend—I fired, they fell. I 
now had something to eat—I lit a fire, and ate one of 
them. 

My tale is told; my dangers and trials were now 
over. Five days I rested at yonder lone hill. Dur- 
ing this time, gentle reader, you may well suppose I 
did not neglect my horse; and he did not disappoint 
me. In four days he had almost resumed his good 
looks as well as spirits. 
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THE SIEGE OF CABEZON. 


A BALLAD. 





BY GEORGE H. BOKER. 





‘* La justicia del rey Don Pedro.” 


Don PeEpRo before Cabezon 
A weary time had lain, 


Through summer’s heat, through winter’s frost, 


Through sunshine and through rain. 


Still Trastamara’s rebel flag 
F lapped in the mountain gale, 
And still the baffled monarch paced 
In ire the tented vale. 


‘< Now, by my crown,”’ Don Pedro swore, 
And clashed his armed hand, 

‘I °d give my dearest year of life 
Upon that rock to stand. 


‘¢ 7 °d sprinkle all the path between 
This valley and yon crag 

With my best blood, to lay a hand 
Upon that vaunting flag.” 


‘‘ As well Don Pedro might besiege 
The eagle’s dizzy nest,”’ 

A knight replied, and idly trimmed 
The favors on his crest. 


‘¢ A train of damsels were as well 
To stare at yonder tower, 

As this array of martial men 
Drawn out with useless power. 


“ Ay,’ laughed Don Pedro, moodily, 
Beneath his lowering brow, 

‘¢ Arms might be kept for holydays 
If always used as now. 


‘Yet here I ’ll lay, hap what will hap, 
Till famine drive them out.’’ 

Just then, from the left wing arose 
A long triumphant shout. 


‘¢ What means that ery?” 1‘ Two men-at-arms 
Flying from Cabezon, 

Were by an outpost of your line 
Surprised and seized upon.’?’ 


‘¢ Bring in the prisoners.”? Down they knelt 
Beneath Don Pedro’s eye. 

“Ha! traitors, have ye fled your liege, 
And come to me to die?” 


‘ To die, Don Pedro, if you will, 
Rather than bear the stain 

Of those worse traitors unto Heaven, 
Who at their posts remain ”’ 


‘Speak out; Ill listen. Do not fear 
To make your story long; 
Gramercy, we have time enough 
To tire a woman’s tongue.”? 


Don Pedro yawned, and stretched himself; 
But as the story ran, 

I ween, he bounded to his feet. 
Thus spake the foremost man :— 





‘¢ We guarded rocky Cabezon— 
Unfaultering, nothing loath— 

Till faith turned into treachery, 
And guilt sprang up from sloth: 


‘¢ ‘Till all our lazy garrison 
Stood muttering apart, 

And framing wicked stratagems 
To vex the governor’s heart. 


‘* And now ’t was this, and now ’t was that, 
Fierce murmurs, huge demands, 

For ever closing with the threat 
To yield them to your hands. 


‘‘ The governor rendered all to them, 
Rather than aught to you; 

But, day by day, his careworn face 
Paler and paler grew. 


‘* Daily, his wife and daughter found 
The once so ready smile 

Came slower to his lips, and staid 
Thereon a shorter while. 


‘¢ Yet, daily, by the old man’s side 
They paced around the wall, 

Until they saw how with one look 
The men pursued them all. 


‘¢ Until they saw audacious leers 
Upon their persons cast, 

Or snatched their skirts from mailed hands 
That clutched them as they passed. 


‘¢ Or heard such jests as well might start 
A very wanton’s blood— 

Jests that forced modest cheeks to flame 
Beneath the close-drawn hood. 


‘¢ Then to theix bower they fled amain, 
And hid their dangerous charms, 

And strove to talk away their tears, 
And lull their wild alarms. 


‘¢ Bolder and bolder grew the men, 
The governor grew more wan ; 

At length, from out a whispering knot, 
Strode one, and thus began :— 


‘¢ ¢ Bring us your wife and daughter, fool, 
Or down this flag shall come.’ 

With a back-handed blow, our chief 
Struck the gross ruffian dumb. 


‘¢ At once swords flashed, and visors closed, 
And spears gleamed all around, 

And, with his dagger in his hand, 
The wretch sprang from the ground. 


‘¢ We spoke in vain—’’ ‘* But he—your chief ?”’ 
Broke in Don Pedro’s voice; 

Then held his breath, and bent his ear, 
To hear the governor’s choice. 
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‘‘ This said he, ‘Hold your flag secure, 
And, ere to-morrow’s sun, 

All mine be yours,’ ’? ‘ Saints !?? cried the king, 
‘« The like was never done! 


‘Shall he outdo us? Herald, ho! 
And let a parley sound ; 

Summon the governor to the wall, 
And call my guard around. 


‘‘ Ho! governor, send your traitors down, 
And, in return again, 

I °ll send you, man for man, my best; 
All belted knights of Spain: 


‘‘ Who shall be sworn, by book and cross, 
To keep you safe from siege 

Against all comers whoso’er, 
Even against their liege.” 


Low bowed the governor: ‘King, fair words 
Are barren pay and cold; 

Yet God takes up a poor man’s debt, 
And turns his thanks to gold. 


‘¢ A thousand times may Heaven o’erpay 
The deed you do for me; 

And served I not a better liege, 
Id draw my sword for thee.’? 


The king smiled. ‘‘ Knights, my future foes, 
File through yon rocky arch; 

You, with your love-knots in your crest, 
Be you the first to march !”? 
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Up through the gates of Cabezon 
Don Pedro’s bravest went, 

And straggling down the narrow path 
The sullen traitors sent, 


Around the miscreants silently 
The royal soldiers drew. 

‘¢ Now, ballesteros,’’ cried the king, 
‘Ye know what work to do! 


‘€ Stand back, thou ghostly man of God, 
Thou shalt not pray nor shrive ; 

If *t were within my power, to hell 
I°d hurry them alive,” 


A hundred maces swang aloft, 
A hundred blows were given, 
And, crushed into one mangled mass, 
The traitors lay, unshriven. 


The drawbridge rose, the eastle-gates 
Rolled slowly back; and when 

The king looked up, he saw the walls 
Glitter with mail-clad men. 


Slowly Don Pedro walked, as one 
Who turns a purpose o’er; 

Plucking the lilies in his path, 
Unconscious what he bore. 


Slowly Don Pedro, toward his camp, 
Walked through the setting sun ; 

And patiently next morn he lay 
Besieging Cabezon. 





BY ELIZA COOK. 


My heart has yearned, like other hearts, 
With all the fervor Youth imparts ; 

And all the warmth that Feeling lends 
fas freely cherished ‘‘ troops of friends.”’ 
A change has passed o’er them and me, 
We are not as we used to be; 

My heart, like many another heart, 

Sees old companions al! depart. 


I mark the names of more than one, 

But read them on the cold white stone ; 

And steps that followed where mine led, 
Now on the fur-off desert tread ; 

The world has warped some souls away, 
That once were honest as the day ; 

Some dead—some wandering—some untrue— 
Oh! old companions are but few. 


But there are green trees on the hill, 

And blue flags sweeping o’er the rill, 

And there are daisies peeping out, 

And dog-rose blossoms round about. 

Ye were my friends ‘‘ long, long ago,”’ 
The first bright friends I sought to know ; 
And yet ye come—rove where I will, 

My old companions, faithful still. 


And there are sunbeams, rich and fair, 
As cheering as they ever were; 

And there are fresh winds playing nigh, 
As freely as in time gone by ; 














The birds come singing as of yore, 
The waves yet ripple to the shore ; 
Howe’er I feel, where’er I range, 
These old companions never change. 


I’m glad I learnt to love the things 
That Fortune neither takes nor brings ; 
I’m glad my spirit learnt to prize 

The smiling face of sunny skies ; 

*T was well I clasped with doting hand 
The balmy wild flowers of the land; 
For still ye live in friendship sure, 

My old companions, bright and pure. 


Though strong may be the ties we make, 
The strongest mortal tie may break; 
Though warm the lips that love us now, 
They may perchance forswear the vow ; 
We see pale Death and envious Hate, 
Fling shadows on Life’s dial-nlate ; 
Noting the hours when dark sands glide, 
And old companions leave our side. 


But be we sad, or be we gay, 

With thick curls bright, or thin locks gray ; 
We never find the spring bloom meet 

Our presence with a smile less sweet. 

Oh! I am glad I learnt to love 

The tangled wood and cooing dove ; 

For these will be, in good or ill, 

My old companions, changeless still, 
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My pear GraHAM.—It warms up a man’s heart 
like a glass of old wine to pronounce your name. I 
hope you have not forgotten your friend Jeremy, 
nor the “days when we went gipsying,’’? though 
many a year has passed since then, and the mould 
lies on fair faces that were with us. Busied here in 
the country, With more thought of mangel-wurtzel 
than of magazines, it is not often I hear of what is 
going on in the great world without. But a rumor 
has lately reached me that a grave inquiry agitates 
the public mind as to whether we have a ‘“‘ Bourbon 
among us;’? meaning, I suppose, the legitimate heir 
of the unhappy Louis the Sixteenth—whom nature 
meant for a locksmith, but Jacobinism elevated 
into a martyr. Now, my good sir, is it not astonish- 
ing what straws you men of the cities spend your 
lives in balancing on your nose, when the very great- 
est fa!sifications in history ery aloud, from the sepul- 
chre of the past, for a resurrection? After all, it is 
we plain farmers, the ‘ unlearned rustics,’’ as you 
would perhaps call us, who do the world’s thinking. 
You chase butterflies; but we hunt “stags of ten 
tynes.”’ 

For, consider! what has the Dauphin to do with 
us, or We with the Dauphin? A hundred Dauphins, 
if we had them, would be nothing to Americans; for 
at best they would not make one sovereign, while 
every citizen here is a sovereign already. We can’t 
declare war on Louis Napoleon to restore the Dau- 
phin, and it would be cruel if we could, for he has 
lately ‘‘ta’en a wife;” and to dethrone a dashing 
young empress for the sake of a wigwam-smoked 
old codger, as dry as jerked venison, may all the gods 
forbid! Besides, between ourselves, I’m too good 
a republican not to approve of ‘“‘rotation in office.” 
The Bourbons have had a pretty fair share of the 
spoils; they, if I recollect aright, came in with Hugh 
Capet, Anno Domino, 988. If either you or I had 


enjoyed half as long a career, and with ‘‘the run” of 


Paris to boot, I think we should be very niggardly 
fellows—not to say no Christians at all, and much 
the less, therefore, what the Kanakas call “ good 
mickinaries,”’ if we didn’t “ride and tie”’ with the 
first poor devil that came along; or, for that matter, 
‘be agreeable,’’ as old maids say at the breaking up 
of a quilting party, ‘to go on foot with any body that 
turns up.” And, ‘to conclude this head,” as old 
Coke saith, I’m told that the whole story is a flam, 
got up to advertise the magazine in which it appear- 
ed. But you and I know better; as magazines, es- 
pecially New York ones, never publish any'thing till 
it has been proved true by New York aldermen, or 
what is as veracious, by a Mormon revelation. 
There is a question, however, my dear George, in 
which every citizen of the United States, I may say, 
every inhabitant of any enlightened land, is deeply in- 
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terested. It is the case, not of a worn-out dynasty, 
but of a young and gallant hero; not of one ‘‘ done to 
death”? after a public trial, but of one secretly assas- 
sinated. It is the case of one—oh, brother in the 
bonds of humanity !—who seems to have been set 
upon, foully murdered, and ignominiously buried— 
out of consecrated ground—by a mob of envious, re- 
vengeful, scoundrelly cowards; who made a mock 
even of the sad ceremonies of the grave, insulting 
the corpse of the martyr they could no longer treach- 
erously stab. I say seems to have been set upon ; 
for, as I shall proceed to show, there is great doubt 
whether the august victim does not yet survive : 
though that of course will not exonerate his betray- 
ers, since they add the crime of a lying account of 
his death to the crime of intending to kill, which it- 
self always involves the double crime of the malice 
of murder and the cowardice of shrinking from it: 
thus, you see, ingeniously carving, like Chinese, out 
of what would have been, in less villainous hands, a 
mere rude homicide—a curious ivory-ball, so to 
speak, of murder, with complication within compli- 
cation of all the damnable sins man can be guilty of, 
and worse than all, that an honest Presbyterian like 
myself can either describe or imagine. But to come 
to the point. There is reason to believe, my dear 
sir, THAT “Cock Rosin”? yet Lives; that he is 
somewhere in the United States; and that he may, 
perhaps, be discovered, if a proper clue of circum- 
stantial proof is followed out. In short, the facts 
establishing the existence of this illustrious individual 
in our midst have come into my possession by the 
merest accident. I take no credit to myself. I am 
the more astonished at my being made the humble in- 
strument in this great discovery, because we of the 
laity are not usually, you know, preferred to such 
offices: it is generally some young martyr to hair 
shirts and heiresses, like the Rev. Mr. Dove—who, 
as a profane friend of nine says, ‘‘ preaches agreeable 
gospel to a fashionable congregation.”’ But I always 
knew I was destined to something great—that I had, 
as the expressive phrase goes, ‘‘a mission ;’’ for I 
was born on the hottest of days in July—when, of 
course, no sensible woman would have been at such 
work if it hadn’t been a matter of necessity. With- 
out further preface, let me lay before you seriatim 
the links in this chain of demonstration. [ shall first 
show by pure ratiocination (as did the astronomers 
respecting the new planet) that there ought to be a 
“Cock Robin” among us: and then, bringing my 
telescope of facts to bear on the subject experiment- 
ally, point out finally, as Uncle Tom says, “ whar 
he am.” 

The only authentic testimony we have of the as- 
serted death of ‘‘ Cock Robin” is in the well-known 
ballad. All other evidence is hearsay, and not worth 
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a rush either in law or logic: so we will dismiss it 
without further parley. But is the ballad itself good 
evidence? We confess that we always thought it 
was, until circumstances, hereafter to be detailed, 
led us to suspect its veracity, when we discovered 
that it was not more veracious than the Cock Lane 
Ghost, Abbot’s Life of Napoleon, or Locke’s famous 
Moon Hoax. 

Similar pitiable delusions, you know, often hap- 
pen. You and I believe in our Bibles, and some 
little in the Constitution of the United States; but 
this very week, as I see by the papers, a convention 
is being held in New York, at which both are pro- 
nounced what poor Nick Biddle used to call ‘ab- 
surdities:’? the question being only which is the 
greater absurdity of the two. Of course you and I 
are wrong, and the members of this convention right 
—for among the wonderful discoveries of this nine- 
teenth century, perhaps the most wonderful of all is 
the discovery that, whatever is new is right—what- 
ever is called reform is indubitably progress; and 
last, but not least, whatever the world has believed 
the longest is the greatest lie, and the wiser and ho- 
lier the men that held it, the stupider and wickeder 
it is! 

But to return to ‘‘Cock Robin.’”? What does the 
ballad say abeut his murder? Let us, as the brilliant 
counselor we used so much to admire, snufi-box and 
all, used to say—let us ‘‘speak by the card;’’ and 
therefore quote the poem itself. ‘*‘ Who killed ‘Cock 
Robin?’ ”’ is, you will remember, the majestic open- 
ing of this fine ballad. Homer said, or rather Pope, 
(who, you know, improved on him,) said— 

‘* Achilles’ wrath of Greece the direful spring.”’ 
But, certainly, whatever we may think of the supe- 
rior mendacity of the modern ballad, we must pro- 
nounce this exordium, in the true sublime, to be far 
above that of the ancient epic. This ex passant. 
(For, you will observe, I take for granted all your 
readers know French, besides various other sciences 
to which I have alluded, or shall allude; and, if they 
do not understand them, the sooner they begin to 
master them the better, so as not to lose the apposite- 
ness of such references; thus, in either case, I do 
right.) The answer—mark it—to the question, who 
killed Cock Robin? is, ** ‘I,’ said the sparrow.’’ 
Hearsay evidence again! Nobody saw the deed 
* done: it is only a bare assertion. Now I have heard 
it asserted that Arthur Spring, lately convicted in 
your city of murdering two women—and, I take it, 
no greater monster than this Spring has existed since 
Nero—was the real person that kille?, not only Rink, 
as is now conceded, and perhaps Hope, as is gene- 
rally believed, but even Abel. Not that I credit it; 
yet hearsay is hearsay, just as in the “Irish Emi- 
grant’’ boarders 7s boarders! 

However you will say that, in the ballad, the hear- 
say isaconfession. ‘Is it there you are?” Well, 
I grant there is something in that idea, just as there 
was, perhaps, in Sims’ theory of a hole at the North 
Pole: an idea corroborated by the long absence of 
Sir John Franklin, who must have got into it, and 
can’t get out; for, that he lives, you know, both the 





British and American governments have demonstrated 
over and over again, in the most complete way such 
shopkeeping governments can—that is, by spending 
money to recover him. Accept, then, the evidence 
of the sparrow as a confession. To what does it al! 
amount? That the sparrow killed Cock Robin—- 
“not having the fear o: God before his eyes,” as in- 
dictments for murder say ; ‘‘ maliciously, devilishly, 
and with malice aforethought:” but with what? 
With a shillelah? @ da Irish, as is done daily at 
Donnybrook Fair. Withabludgeon? as Wure did in 
England. With a knife? as they generally do in 
France. With poison? as in Germany. With a 
bowstring ? as the Sultan does. No—with ‘a bow 
and arrow!”’ Believe it who will! A sparrow—a 
thing not much bigger than a wren—a bird so small 
that we have n’t condescended to look at one since 
the first time we held a gun, and blew a sparrow to 
pieces by creeping up to the unsuspecting victim till 
the muzzle touched her tail—the thing is incredible ! 
A sparrow could no more handle a bow than an old 
bachelor could a baby ! 

Moreover, sparrows are not vindictive by nature. 
They never destroy life purposely, or except when 
they are hungry: and then merely nip up a worm in 
a charitable way, to save it from the angler’s hook. 
You are something of a critic, dear Graham ; perhaps 
may even have tried to write verses yourself—if you 
were ever in love you certainly did—in either case 
you know how difficult it is always to find words to 
rhyme. Isn’tit plain to you that the ‘“‘bow and ar- 
row ’’ were put, by a poetic license, into the hands 
of that sparrow, merely to make out the jingle? For 
myself, | haven’t the least doubt of it. One of the 
very first words after sparrow in the Rhyming Dic- 
tionary is this villainous arrow. But see to what a 
conclusion the exposure of this trick brings us! It 
is a rule of criminal evidence (see “‘ Starkie”’ passim) 
that a witness who violates truth in one particular is 
untrustworthy in all. To apply this to the case before 
us. Either we must accept the ballad as a whole, or 
reject it as a wuole. We cannot receive it as a 
whole, because we know that in one important as- 
sertion it is false. We must consequently throw the 
entire poem, as evidence, out of court. What, then, 
have we left? Nothing! There is not a tittle of 
testimony, you see, my dear Graham, to prove that 
Cock Robin was killed at all. The whole story is 
clearly a fabrication—like the “ghost” of Barbary 
Allan, or any other Old World bit of nonsense; fit 
only to catch fools, but not shrewd fellows like you 
aud me. 

What next? Do any circumstances exist pointing 
to the presence of ‘*Cock Robin’ in America? 
Many. In the first place, America has been for more 
than fifty years the almost sole resort for emigration ; 
for Australia has only begun to be its rival, even in a 
small way, within the last decade; and this, as you 
are aware, was long after the disappearance of 
“Cock Robin” from Europe. The kidnappers of 
that illustrious individual must have brouglt him, 
we assume, to this continent; for if he had been car- 
ried to any other land, where emigrants are rare, his 
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presence would have awoke gossip and led to his 
detection; while here he would be lost, as his ene- 
mies well knew, among the crowd. Nor is this all. 
No country in the world has so many Robins as this. 
We have here ‘‘ Round Robins;” “ Robin Red- 
breasts ;’’ and even ‘‘ Jack Robin—sons :’’ the “son”’ 
evidently pointing to some ancestral ‘“ Jack Robin.” 
We have also had a “ Mr. Robin’”’ in Congress; from 
one of your Philadelphia districts, too, I believe. The 
‘‘sept ’ of Robins—or, to speak less learnedly, the 
‘family ’’—is plainly quite numerous in America. 
Now, if a man wishes to be solitary, where does he 
go? Toa populous city—nowhere else; for there 
he will be lost in the crowd. On this principle 
“Cock Robin’’ must have been brought to this 
country; both that he might be lost among the in- 
finity of Robins as well as in the common ocean, or 
sewer, or cloacum—to speak classically—of emi- 
grants. But, again—for proof accumulates on proof, 
or, poetically discoursing, ‘* Alps o’er Alps arise ’’— 
it is arule in mathematics that the greater always 
includes the Jess: in other words, the genus contains 
the species—the community the individual. Now 
as America has been shown to include all the Robins 
of every sort, size, and degree, and as ‘‘ Cock Robin”’ 
has been demonstrated to be alive—it follows that 
‘“Cock Robin’? must be somewhere in America. 
Q. E. D.! 

But where? you ask. Listen, my dear sir, and 
learn a lesson of humility and wisdom, a lesson 
teaching how vain are men’s designs against the de- 
crees of faite. On the Ridge Turnpike, about four 
miles from Philadelphia, and within view across the 
hills from my study window, there is an ancient 
tavern, on the weather-stained sign of which may 
be read, in still legible letters, though dimly, ** Robin 
Hood’s Inn.’’ When I first noticed this curious 
name, I immediately thought of the inquiry I was 
prosecuting, and the whole process of unanswerable 
ratiocination flashing upon me, like light on the 
world the morning of creation, I cried aloud, ‘* Eu- 
reka,’’ it is found—‘* Cock Robin”’ is redeemed from 
obscurity. My inquiries established this miraculous 
discovery at once. You know, my dear sir, that 
some of the most wonderful things in astronomy 
were guessed before they were demonstrated; Kep- 
ler was famous in that way, reasoning by analogy, 
that logic of the gods :—and, by a similar process, I 
arrived, ‘‘/aws Deo,” at this great truth. I found 
that the people in the vicinity hada tradition that 
the ta,ern received its name from a remarkable in- 
dividual, of whom all they could recollect was that 
he often asserted he had been, by unjust means, de- 
prived of a vast inheritance. Now this ‘ Robin 
Hood,”’ I said to myseif, is probably ‘‘ Cock Robin” 
under another name. Soth alike are in exile: that 
is one fact established. Then, it is certain, that the 
august martyr, ‘*Cock Robin,’’ on being brought to 
the United States, wo..ld be forced to adopt a new 
name, at least in part. Unnecessary cruelty does not 
seem to have been the desire of his kidnappers : there- 
fore they would hav. allowed him to retain a portion 
of his name, if he could do itsafely. Could he, how- 





ever, do this? Most clearly he could. The sup- 
posed Dauphin will furnish an illustration in point. 
Had young Louis Capet, Seventeenth of the name, 
been kidnapped to America, his persecutors, while 
they would have insisted he should drop the “ Louis,’’ 
might readily have been induced to allow his retain- 
ing the ‘*Capet.’”? Known as ‘ Louis,’’? with the 
Bourbon nose to identify him, he would have been 
detected immediately ; for the kings of France had 
been called ‘‘ Louis’ for nearly two centuries, till 
the name had become associated, in everybody’s 
mind, with the Bourbon dynasty. But—notice !— 
there was no such objection to ‘Capet.’’ This, 
though the family name, was never used, and few 
persons remembered it in connection withthe French 
monarchs. ‘‘ Capet,”’ therefore, he would have been 
permitted to retain. In a similar manner, we have 
no doubt, and for corresponding reasons, ‘ Cock 
Robin”? became plain “ Robin.’? Known as “ Cock 
Robin,’’ the unfortunate would have been recognized 
by thousands; but as plain “ Robin,” and, as we 
shall see, in disguise, he passed unsuspected. 

But no person can live long in the United States 
without at least two names. If there is one fact 
more clearly demonstrated than another, it is that 
not merely two, but even more names are considered 
‘*the thing :’’—the vast number of colonels, majors, 
generals, and captains, all nick-names, establishes 
this. A man with but one name in America is like 
a kite without bob-tails. Our august exile would 
not long be permitted, therefore, to be known as plain 
‘‘Robin.”? His neighbors would be sure to give 
him a soubriquet, if he avoided choosing a name or 
a title for himself; and, mindful of his lost dignity, 
he would plainly do this: his motto would be in- 
dubitably *‘ aut Cesar, aut nihil.’’ But if he re- 
ceived a nick-name, it would be a descriptive one, 
for popular aflixes of this kind are descriptive in- 
variably, and often to picturesqueness. Thus Geof- 
frey of Anjou was called Plantagenet, from a bit of 
broom he wore in his hat: and his descendants, to 
the last of his line, the bloody Richard the Third, 
were also called ‘‘ Plantagenet.” If, now, we sup- 
pose ‘Cock Robin” to be compelled, on his first 
landing, to wear a cowl or hood, like a monk, in 
order to conceal his features till their identity was 
somewhat altered, we have a key to the way in 
which he became ‘‘ Robin Hood.’’ But did he wear 
ahood? What more probable, considering that he 
came from a foreign country, and spoke an out- 
landish tongue, than that he should retain one of the 
costumes of his native land, and wear the habit of a 
monk! We had not a shadow of doubt from the 
first moment we saw the weather-beaten sign, that 
this was the fact, and that this unknown ‘“ Robin 
Hood,” the exile, whom all the poor loved, was 
‘* Cock Robin,’’ under a new name. 

But fortunately for the cause of historic truth, and 
for the confounding of oppressors the world over, we 
are not left to supposition, or to a balancing of pro- 
babilities, in so momentous a question. Through my 
indefatigable exertions ‘‘Cock Robin” stands re- 
vealed in actual personality ; he lives, moves, suffers, 
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and grows potatoes in our very midst. Yes! my 
dear George, this illustrious exile has been occupied, 
for nearly half a century, in the humble pursuit of 
raising truck for the Philadelphia market ; and what 
proves the original nobility of his nature, as well as 
the gentle meekness which a life of toil has taught 
him, he never repines at his lot. If he is ever to 
receive his rank, he says destiny will bring it about 
at the right time; and, if not, ‘‘ hoeing potatoes,” 
he adds, ‘‘ is as exalted work as pushing the plough ;”’ 
and as Cincinnatus, a Pagan, was not ashamed of 
the latter, shall he, in the full blaze of the nineteenth 
century enlightenment, despise the former? He 
was digging the world-sustaining root, when he thus 
spoke, and, after having delivered himself of this ex- 
alted sentiment, showed me a gigantic ‘‘ blue-nose,”’ 
which, he had just unearthed, adding, with a sim- 
plicity that did so august an exile infinite honor, 
and a wit that proved him to have the Henri Quatre 
Gascon blood still in him, ‘You know our family 
always produce large noses, though, I fear, in the 
old times they were oftener red than blue.’? Could 
there be any resisting evidence like this? It was, 
you observe, proof at once of race, and of traditional 
usages : a double-arch, so to speak, built under the 
great edifice of his identity. I lifted up my hands, 
and dropping incontinently my gold-headed cane, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Do I then, at last, behold the illus- 
trious Cock Robin ?”? He answered, ‘‘ You do;’’ and 
we fell into each others arms. 

But I have forgotten to tell you how I came to 
discover the venerable individual through the dis- 
guise of his changed name and lowly oceupation. In 
prosecuting my inquiries in the neighborhood of the 
‘*Robin Hood” tavern, I chanced to hear sundry 
ancient topers speak of a personage with whom they 
had, in former times, been used to tipple. Astonish- 
ing to relate, they employed, in alluding to him, the 
very name of which I was in search—they called 
him ‘that jolly old cock.’? Here was the clue at 
last! He had, in moments of confidence, in former 
and less regular days, been accustomed to allow his 
boon-companions to guess at his secret, and even to 
flatter his vanity by calling him by the proscribed 
part of his name. If he was an ‘old cock,”’ and was 
also a *‘ Robin,”’ he was irrefragibly ‘*‘ Cock-Robin,”’ 
for that last personage, if now living, would be old 
‘¢ Cock-Robin” without a doubt. When I heard 
this phrase, thus accidentally, and saw that it gave 
me the last and only link wanting to complete my 
chain of evidence, I was so overcome with joy that 
my knees trembled, and I came near falling. Morse, 
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when he first beheld his magnetic-telegraph rising, 
acompleted invention, before the ‘‘ vision and the 
faculty divine” of his colossal. mind, could not have 
felt a mightier rapture, and wilder passion and agony, 
so to speak, of delight, than I did when I recognized 
the key-stone of my hitherto unfinished arch of de- 
monstration, and viewed the sublime work finished 
already in imagination, and ‘‘ Cock-Robin’’ restored 
to his birthright. 

Every detail which I wanted to complete the tes- 
timony I found in possession of this rustic Nestor. 
He preserves with jealous care a bit of coarse wool- 
len cloth, which he remembers as forming part of a 
cowl he used to wear; and which he has a fancy, 
not unsustained by the analogies of the case, that his 
paternal progenitor may have touched while living. 
He recollects being once visited, at his humble cot- 
tage, by a certain ‘‘ Jack Robin-son,’> who walked 
all the way from Philadelphia on foot, inquiring con- 
tinually for him, and who, pronouncing himself the 
hirsute offspring of a “ John Robin, Esq.,’’ endeavored 
to beguile him, offering him some capital Nantes he 
brought in his pocket, to sign a deed he carried, which 
my friend and informant supposes to have been a re- 
nunciation of his rights. But if I were to mention all 
the evidence of this character, which my august 
exile has, I should consume volumes. As Lord Coke 
says, when concluding his knottiest chapters, ‘this 
taste sufficeth for the present.’’ 

There may be some who will say, perhaps, ‘‘ ce 
bono ??’—to what use is this investigation concerning 
““Cock-Robin” being really among us. Such per- 
sons remind me of the Turkish cadi who reproved 
Layard for his excavations at Nineveh. ‘ The thing 
you ask of me,”’ he wrote, “is both difficult and use- 
less. As tothe previous history of this city, God 
only knows the amount of dirt and confusion that in- 
fideis may have eaten before the coming of the sons 
of Islam. It were unprofitable for us to inquire into 
it. Oh! mysoul, oh! my lamb, seek not after things 
which concern thee not. Will much knowledge 
create thee a double belly ?”? But you, and I, and 
all true-thinking individuals are above this base ar- 
gument of mere utility. We aspire to something 
higher and diviner, and therefore have faith in 
** Cock-Robin.”’ 

I am an old man now, my dear Graham, and may 
never see you again in the flesh. But whether I do 
or not, may you and yours prosper. My parting 
benediction on your Magazine is, in the dying words 
of Father Paul, “‘ Esto perpetua.” 

JEREMY Sort. 





THE POSY. 


HERE, I have brought thee, sweet, a bunch of flowers, 
Such as the woodland yields ; 

Wet with the dew-drops of the dewy showers, 
Which bathe the woodland fields. 


The sun was scarcely up when I went out, 
To pluck these sweets for thee ; 

And thou wert tossing on thy bed about, 
Nor thought of them, nor me, 
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THE DOCTOR’S APPOINTMENT. 


BY MRS. O. M. P. LORD. 


‘‘ WHEN the moon is shining, dearest, 
Making tiny dew-drops bright, 

Laving farthest hill and nearest 
With a flood of gentle light, 

Wilt thou then, Louisa, dearest, 
Wilt thou walk with me to-night ?”? 


‘* Fain I ’d have thee see the river, 
Dashing o’er the rocks amain; 

How the gleeful waters shiver 
Luna’s mirror, grain by grain, 

What a mocking feint they give her, 
When she seeks her light again !”’ 


Wily man! who meant to cheat her 
Into hearing words of love; 

Waiting long a time to meet her, 
Blithest, bonniest, shyest dove! 

What on earth could e’er be sweeter, 
What on earth, or what above ? 


Well he knew she smiled upon him— 
Looks as kind his rival knew. 

Ah! they did not seek, nor shun him, 
Glances from her eyes of blue! 

In the scale that each had won him, 
Balanced hung the opposing two. 


‘Oh! the sun that gathers ever, 
Long ere this, his arrows bright, 
Will the moonbeams grant us never 
Respite from this gairish light ? 
Oh! for Archimedes’ lever! 
Soon should fall o’er us the night.’’ 


Day that ne’er at love’s repining 
Hasted on, nor waited still, 

Day at length, his crown resigning, 
Sank obscure below the hill. 


Moonbeams then, with shadows twining, 


Danced o’er flowery mead and rill. 


On a shelf the volume flinging, 
Now the impatient lover rose ; 

Vain had been the poet’s singing, 
Through the blending twilight glows. 

Hark! the office bell is ringing, 
Witless tale of human woes! 


‘* Want ye to come to old Miss Higgins.”’ 
Fast the utterance came, and thick ; 

‘*T run o’er the ‘ tater diggins,’ 
Cause I could n’t be too quick; 

For says he, says Mr. Higgins, 
‘My poor wife is very sick.’ ”’ 


Not one instant for explaining ! 
‘‘ Dearest one! canst thou forgive ? 
Ay, an angel’s heart distraining, 
Thou didst come on earth to live.”’ 
Late so full, now slowly draining, 
Hope! thou ’rt water in a sieve. 


Ere he left the humble pallet, 

Hope was there, nor quite forlorn. 
But, alas! with iron mallet, 

Time now told two hours agone. 
Through long years, in gravest ballette 

Memories moved, of that eve born. 


Roused by every stroke to frenzy, 
To the trysting place he strode. 

** Gone to walk with Mr. Denzie.”’ 
Doubtless by the river road. 

‘¢ Would that Mrs. Higgins’ quinsy’’— 
There the hasty speech abode. 


Oh! the pleasant task to follow 
Record of his hopes terrene ! 

Moonlight left the hill and hollow, 
Still his twinkling lamp was seen ; 

Morn awoke the twittering swallow, 
O’er the page looked haggard e’en. 


Ere the nightfall came another, 
‘¢ Each in kind regard allayed, 

Each had seemed so like a brother, 
Yesternoon,”’ it frankly said, 

‘“ Yesternight, as urged the other, 
Then her heart its choice betrayed.”’ 


Silver locks are Mr. Denzie’s— 
Children’s children on his knees ; 

Smiling, through her convex lenses, 
Looketh now the dear Louise. 

Ne’er again may luckless quinsies 
Doom to loneliest life M.D’s. 








I sExE it dawning in the gorgeous east; 


It beams, like angel’s light, on every clime; 


The loftiest mountains hail it, and the least, 


Catching its glories, make the scene sublime. 


The storied fields of every kingdom feel 
A happy morning gently o’er them steal, 
And the new age begins its hallowed time. 


DAY. 


Upon the breast of fruitful earth is spread 
Teeming abundance—banished now the foe— 
Thick clustered blessings in profusion shed, 
Supplant the place of ancient tears and wo; 
And summer shines serene on every land, 
With love and beauty in her liberal hand, 
And ail the nations laugh beneath the glow. 
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Historical and Critical Essays. By Thomas de Quincey, 
Author of ‘* Confessions of an English Opium Eater,”? 
etc. Boston: Ticknor, Reed § Fields. 2 vols. 16mo. 
These volumes do not yield in value or interest to any 

heretofore published in the series of De Quincey’s writ- 
ings. They exhibit more scholarship, and more sustained 
power of style, than the majority of his miscellaneous 
essiys, and bear on every page the marks of deep, original, 
and independent thought. The subjects of the essays are, 
‘* Philosophy of Roman History,’? ‘* The Essenes,”’ 
** Philosophy of Herodotus,’’ ‘* Plato’s Republic,’’ ‘“* Ho- 
mer and the Homeride,”’ ** Cicero,” ‘* Style,’? ‘“‘ Rhetoric,”’ 
and ‘‘Secret Societies.» These were originally con- 
tributed to Blackwood’s Magazine, and are among the 
ablest articles that have appeared in that world-renowned 
monthly. Though laden with knowledge and teeming 
with striking thoughts, they are, perhaps, chiefly valuable 
for their suggestiveness, their stimulating effect on the 
reader’s own power of thinking. 

De Quincey’s works, indeed, belong, to use his own 
phrase, to the literature of power as well as to the lite- 
rature of knowledge. They inspire as well as inform. 
He compels the reader to think—sometimes with him, 
sometimes against him, but, at all events, to think. And 
this effect is produced, whether the reader is naturally 
thoughtful or naturally superficial. He insinuates a sub- 
tle sting into the mind which develops its latent capacity, 
and forces it into pleased exertion. His writings are 
pervaded by the spirit and enveloped in an atmosphere of 
thoughtfulness; and this is as apparent in his statements 
as in his disquisitions and outbursts of eloquence. The 
most insignificant fact or incident has, to him, its mental 
side; and if it has become in any way connected with his 
individual experience, it is somewhat willfully detached 
from the scene of things, lifted into unwonted importance, 
made to stand as the symbol of some important spiritual 
truth, and stamped indellibly with the signature of Thomas 
de Quincey. This peculiarity lays him sometimes open 
to the charge which Coleridge brought against Words- 
worth, of indulging in mental bombust, of exalting little 
things with great ones by endowing them with the great- 
ness of the mind by which they are perceived. Indeed, 
in the case both of Wordsworth and De Quincey, it is the 
faculty working rather than the material on which it 
works which attracts and absorbs attention; but this 
peculiarity, by the very prominence it gives to the thinking 
power, tends to call out all latent mental power with which 
it comes in contact. Things cease to overwhelm the 
mind by their variety, multiplicity, and weight, so that 
reflection can operate without being bewildered by mul- 
tiplicity of objects. ‘ 

De Quincey also develops the thinking faculty of his 
readers by the peculiar raciness of his attacks on many 
established commonplaces. Nothing tends more to the 
deadening of the intellect, and to lock up the faculties in 
a state of mental torpor, than the habit of receiving those 
common truths, which are the indispensable furniture of 
the mind, in their mechanical and unfertilizing forms. 
The moment that these truths harden into truisms, the 
power and freshness of the faculty of thought is gone. 
The mind stops growing, ossifies, and certain thoughts 
are found to inhere in it like flies in amber, or fishes 
in geological strata. A man of genius like Coleridge or 





Wordsworth does ‘a great service when, by intensity of 
conception, he vitalizes these truisms into truths, tears 
away the covering that hides their deep meanings, and 
shows us the living principles that beat and burn beneath 
their shriveled crust. Such a man restores, revives, 
reést2blishes those great regal and governing laws and 


principles which lie at the foundation of svucial life, and — 


keeps them ever fresh and new, ever sweet and fructifying 
in the common heart and brain—creating ‘‘a soul under 
the ribs of death.”” De Quincey’s mode is different. He 
loves to give the mechanical dogmatist an electric shock 
by means of paradox, and has a mischievous delight in 
observing the first dumb wonder of his antagonist as he 
finds his darling truism shaking and crackling under the 
vigorous blow. He thus compels him to defend his posi- 
tion, or acknowledge himself a fool, and the very effort of 
finding reasons for a commonplace deepens it into a prin- 
ciple. Investigation, insight, combination, all come into 
play in self-defense; the sleepy eye and dull yawn of 
stupid content with accredited opinions, are changed for 
the quick glance and wide-awake air of intelligent belief; 
and the mind thinks as well as asserts. ‘ 

The present volumes are not so replete with examples 
of this peculiarity as others in the series, for we do not 
know but many of the seeming paradoxes in these his- 
torical essays are really bright glimpses of new and im- 
portant truths. Still we defy a man of ordinary culture 
to read the articles on the Philosophy of Roman History, 
and on Cicero, without being provoked into a renewed 
study of the history of Rome—or the article on “ The 
Essenes,’? without taking down Josephus, and Neander, 
and Gibbon—or the article on Plato’s Republic, without 
investigating Bohn’s edition of Plato—in the hope in each 
case, to confirm his previous view of all the matters to 
which they relate, and to be able to contest the positions 
which De Quincey assumes. We have read nothing for 
some time which cost us so great an expenditure of time 
as the article on Cicero. Its systematic depreciation of 
Pompey and exaltation of Caesar wore such an air of 
reason, and seemed based on so wide an induction of facts, 
that we could have no rest until we had reéxamined the 
history of the period. 

Another characteristic of De Quincey’s thinking is his 
mode of popularizing the most abstract themes by the 
occasional introduction of the broadest humor, a humor 
that verges continually on a kind of gigantic caricature, 
and which sometimes condescends to fix the attention of a 
lazy reader to a philosophical discussion by expressing its 
propesitions in slang phrases. Thus we recollect that he 
commences an examination of one of Kant’s subtlest 
speculations, by remarking that it may seem strange that 
he should presume to doubt the opinion of “‘so great a 
literary swell as Immanuel Kant.’’ Again, in his article 
on the Philosophy of Herodotus, he thus states the theory 
of that historian respecting the sun’s daily revolution, 
‘‘ which to him was, of course, no apparent motion, but 
a real one in the sun. It is truly amusing,’? adds De 
Quincey, ‘‘ to hear the great man’s infantile simplicity in 
describing the effects of the solar journey. The sun rises, 
it seems, in India; and these poor Indians, roasted by 
whole nations at breakfast time, are then up to their chins 
in water, whilst we thankless Westerns are ‘ tuking tea 
and toast’ at our ease. However, it is a long lane that 
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has no turning; and by noon the sun has driven so many 
stages away from India, that the poor creatures begin to 
come out of their rivers, and really find things tolerably 
comfortable. India is now cooled down ‘to a balmy 
Grecian temperature.’ ‘All right behind!’ as the mail- 
coach guards observe; but not quite right ahead, when 
the sun is racing away over the boiling brains of the 
Ethiopians, Libyans, etc., and driving Jupiter-Ammon 
perfectly distracted with his furnace. But when things 
are at their worst, the proverb assures us that they will 
mend, And for an early five o’clock dinner, Ethiopia 
finds that she has no reason to complain. All civilized 
people are now cool and happy for the rest of the day. 
But as to the woolly-headed rascals on the coast of Africa, 
they ‘catch it’? toward sunset, and ‘no mistake.’ Yet 
why trouble our heads about inconsiderable black fel- 
lows like them, who have been cool all day, whilst better 
men were melting away by pailfulls ?”? 

In his article on Style, he refers to Socrates & Co. in 
this jaunty manner. ‘‘ Confining our notice to people of 
celebrity, we may say that the House of Socrates (Domus 
Socratica is the expression of Horace,) were those who 
next attempted to popularize Greek prose, viz., the old 
gentleman himself, the founder of the concern, and his 
two apprentices, Plato and Xenophon. We acknowledge 
a sneaking hatred toward the whole household, founded 
chiefly on the intense feeling we entertain that all three 
were humbugs. Xenophon uniformly introduces 
the hen-pecked philosopher as prattling innocent nothings, 
more limpid than small-beer; whilst Plato never lets him 
condescend to any theme below those of Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, or Thomas Aquinas. One or the other must bea 


liar.’? De Quincey introduces one of those fine swelling 


passages, which he delights to interpolate in a paragraph, 
seemingly sacred to banter and horse-play. ‘‘ And the 
manner of the philosopher, under these two Boswellian 
reporters, is not less different than his matter ; with Xeno- 
phon he reminds us much of an elderly hen, superannuated 
# little, performing ‘ the hen’s march,’ and clacking voci- 
ferously ; with Plato he seems much like a deep-mouthed 
hound in a chase after some unknown but perilous game; 
much as such a hound is described by Wordsworth, rang- 
ing Over the aerial heights of Mount Righi, his voice at 
times muffled by mighty forests, and then again swelling 
as he emerges upon the Alpine breezes; whilst the vast 
intervals between the local points from which the inter- 
mitting voice ascends, proclaims the storm-like pace at 
which he travels.’’ 

Again, in remarking upon the form of dialogue in which 
the speculations of the philosopher are exhibited, he says: 
“It is always Socrates and Crito, or Socrates and Phe- 
drus, or Socrates and Ischomachus; in fact, Socrates and 
some man of straw, or good-humored nine-pin set up to 
be bowled down as a matter of course. How inevitably 
the reader feels his fingers itching to take up the cudgels 
instead of Crito for one ten minutes! Had we been fa- 
vored with an interview, we can answer for it that the 
philosopher should not have had all his own way ; there 
should have been a ‘scratch’ at least between us; and 
instead of waiting to see Crito punished without deliver- 
ing one blow that would ‘have made a dent ina pound 
of butter,’ posterity should have formed a ring about 
us, crying out—‘ Pull baker, pull devil’—according as the 
accidents of the struggle went this way or that If dia- 
Jogue must be the form, at least it should not have been 
collusive dialogue. Whereas, with Crito and the rest of 
the men who were in training for the part of disputants, it 
wus a matter of notoriety, that, if they presumed to put 
in asly thrust under the ribs of the philosopher, those 
about Socrates would kick them into the kennel.’’ 











These extracts exhibit, not only acquaintance, but in- 
timacy and a **How are you’? sort of familiarity with 
men who wrote in Greek. Even better is his treatment 
of Josephus. *‘* When first,’’ he says, ‘*‘ I read the account 
of the Essenes in Josephus, I leaned back in my seat, and 
apostrophized the writer thus: ‘ Joe, listen tome; you’ve 
been telling us a fuiry tale; and, for my part, I’ve no 
objection to a fairy tale in any situation; because, if one 
make no use of it oneself, one always knows a child that 
will be thankful for it. But this tale, Mr. Joseph, hap- 
pens also to be a lie; secondly, a fraudulent lie; thirdly, 
a malicious lie.’ ?? Wesee by Niebuhr’s correspondence, 
that he had about the same idea of Josephus as that ex- 
pressed by De Quincey. 

It woul@ be easy to enumerate other peculiarities by 
Which De Quincey fastens attention to his subject, and 
relieves the austerer qualities of his thought and style; 
but we think we have mentioned a sufficient number to 
demonstrate to the most languid readers that he exhilarates 
and amuses as well as instructs. No one should be pre- 
vented from reading an article of his by the unpromising 
nature of its title. As for examples of his breadth and 
refinement of understanding and imagination, his exhaust- 
less stores of erudition, and the imperial pomp which so 
generally characterizes the march of his periods, we are 
rather at a loss which passages to select, so rich is he in 
all these qualities. We conclude, however, by quoting a 
superb paragraph from his essxy on Rhetoric, devoted to 
Sir Thomas Brown and Jeremy Taylor. 

These, he says, ‘if not absolutely the foremost in the 
accomplishments of art, were, undoubtedly, the richest, 
the most dazzling, and, with reference to their matter, the 
most captivating of all rhetoricians. In them first, and, 
perhaps, (if we except occasional passages in the German 
John Paul Richter,) in them only, are the two opposite 
forces of eloquent passion and rhetorical fancy brought 
into an exquisite equilibrium, approaching, receding— 
attracting, repelling—blending, separating—chasing and 
chased, as in a fugue, and again lost in adelightful inter- 
fusion, so as to create a middle species of composition, 
more various and stimulating to the understanding than 
pure eloquence, mere gratifying to the affections than 
naked rhetoric. Under this one circumstance of coinci- 
dence, in other respects their minds were of the most op- 
posite temperament: Sir Thomas Browne, deep, tranquil, 
and majestic as Milton, silently premeditating and ‘ dis- 
closing his golden couplets,’ as under some genial instinct 
of incubation: Jeremy Taylor, restless, fervid, aspiring, 
scattering abroad a prodigality of life, not unfolding but 
creating, with the energy and ‘myriad-mindedness’ ot 
Shakspeare. Where, but in Sir T. B., shall one hope to 
find musie so Miltonic, an intonation of such solemn 
chords as are struck in the following opening bar of a pas- 
sage in the Urn Burial—‘ Now, since these bones have 
rested quietly in the grave, under the drums and tramp- 
lings of three conquests?’ ete, What a melodious ascent 
as of a prelude to some impassioned requiem, . breathing 
from the pomps of earth, and from the sanctities of the 
grave! What a fluctus.decumanus of rhetoric! Time 
expounded, not by generations or centuries, but by the 
vast periods of conquests and dynasties; by cycles of 
Pharaohs and Ptolemies, Antiochi and Arsacides! And 
these vast successions of time distinguished and figured by 
the uproars which revolve at their inaugurations—by the 
drums and tramplings rolling overhead upon the cham- 
bers of forgotten dead—the trepidations of time and mor- 
tality vexing, at secular intervals, the everlasting Sabbaths 
of the grave! Show us, oh! pedant, such another strain 
from the oratory of Greece or Rome !’’ 
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The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. With 
an Introductory Essay upon his Philosophical and Theo- 
logical Opinions. Edited by Professor Shedd, New 
York: Harper § Brothers. 7 vols. 12mo. 


We trust that the publishers have done wisely for their 
own interest in issuing this compact, elegant, and cheap 
edition of Coleridge’s works, as they have certainly earned 
the gratitude of all students of limited means, and done 
much to make the writings of an exquisite poet, and great 
representative thinker, available to all classes of thoughtful 
readers. The edition follows the latest English editions in 
containing the notes of Henry Nelson and Sarah Cole- 
ridge, and the admirable essay on Coleridge’s philo- 
sophical opinions by President Marsh. Professor Shedd, 
the American editor, has supplied an introductory essay, 
exhibiting a wide range of scholarship, much force and 
precision of thinking, and great clearness and vigor of 
diction. Asa philosophical disquisition, it is one of the 
ablest that has been produeed in the United States. Its 
chief fault, as compared with Dr. Marsh’s essay, and with 
Coleridge's own philosophical dissertations, is its hard ab- 
Stract character. In respect to sentiment, and all that gives 
life and vividness to metaphysics, it is comparatively bleak 
and bare. Its merits consist in its vigor of statement and 
arrangement, and its logical coherence. Close and power- 
ful as it is, however, it seems to us that it fails in rational- 
izing the mysteries of theology. One of its ablest passages 
is devoted to the Trinity, but we think there is one fatal 
crack in the argument. Professor Shedd takes the ground 
that personality implies three elements, and that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity has ‘‘ # rational necessity, 7. e. a meces- 
sity in the Divine Essence itself ;’? that God, in order to 
be persona] and self-conscious, must be Triune. Ii is 
upparent that the word necessity here is a necessity of 
human nature projected upon the Divine Nature. It is 
undoubtedly demonstrable that personality, in a finite 
being, implies three elements—subject, object, and their 
relation. These are the conditions—of human personality, 
and it is impossible in thought to conceive of a person as 
simply subject for a finite being knows—itself only in per- 
ceiving something which it is not. The life of the mind 
without objects would be as impersonal as the life of a 
tree or plant. But is it proper to impose the conditions 
of finite beings on Him who is unconditioned? Waiving 
this objection, it is still apparent that Professor Shedd has 
not reached and rationalized the Trinity of Christian faith; 
for his metaphysical deity isa Person with three elements, 
namely, Infinite Subject, Infinite Object, and the con- 
nection between the two. But the Christian Trinity is 
three persons in one God, and this would give mine ele- 
ments instead of three. The Trinity of Professor Shedd 
every Unitarian would accept, if he thought the modes of 
the Divine Existence came properly within the province 
of reason. We also think that in his comment on Kant, 
he goes too far in saying that there is no room for skep- 
ticism in his system, ‘‘ within the only sphere in which the 
philosopher and the theologian have any vital interest in 
keeping it out—the sphere of the Moral and the Spiritual. 
However subjective and relative may be our knowledge 
of the Natural, coming to us as it does through the me- 
chonism of the understanding, and shaped by it into con- 
formity with our subjective structure, as creatures of sense 
and time, our knowledge of the supernatural, as far as we 
have any at all, is absolute and unconditional.’’ This, of 
course, means that our knowledge of the material world 
is not immediate like our knowledge of spiritual truth. 
Now the great advance which later thinkers have made on 
Kant, consists in the position that perception is immediate 
in ull cases; that we perceive the thing as it objectively 








exists, not the image of the thing as it is shaped by the 
perceiving mind. Consciousness testifies just as certainly 
to the reality of a material object as to the reality of right 
and wrong. To deny the testimony of consciousness in 
one case, and to accept it in another, is to believe ina 
Known deceiver. Nothing can be plainer than that when 
we perceive a chair or a table, we believe that we perceive 
ét, and not a modification of our own minds. The mo- 
ment consciousness is detected in deceit in this simple act 
of perception, we make, as Sir William Hamilton sternly 
remarks, “the root of our being to be a lie,”’ and logically 
inaugurate skepticism in every department of thought. 

Passing from Professor Shedd’s essay to the works of © 
Coleridge, it is clearly impossible in our narrow limits to 
attempt any thing like a statement of their value and at- 
tractiveness. The poems are too well known to needany 
recommendation, even to superficial readers ; but we think 
that there are numerous classes to whom the prose works 
have been sealed books. To all who have not read and 
pondered on them, we commend this edition. They will 
find Coleridge one of the most suggestive thinkers, ard 
most eloquent and powerful writers, in the whole range 
of the higher prose literature of England. He is an edu- 
cator of the mind in philosophy, forms habits of indepen- 
dent thinking, and often leads the student to the compre- 
hension of the loftiest truths by ‘“‘a process of smoothness 
and delight.» We hope to have an early opportunity of 
speaking more at length of the peculiar claims of his prose 
works to the attention of American readers, especially to 
the young and eager minds of the present generation. 





The History of Canada, by F. X. Garneau, published 
in Quebec, is unquestionably the ablest work ever written 
upon that country. 

Much had been written concerning Canada. The 
writers were chiefly Frenchmen, but their histories were 
incomplete. They treated of different points of Canadian 
history. Many appeared shortly after the first efforts to 
colonize the countrysand gave a detail of the sufferings, 
perseverance and endurance of the first adventurers. 
Then at a later period came works on the struggles be- 
tween barbarism and civilization, or the wars of the In- 
dians with the whites. Among all the histories of Canada 
previous to the present one, none ever obtained the same 
celebrity as that written by the celebrated Jesuit Charle- 
voix. His plan was more extensive, his narration of facts 
clearer and more exact than that of any previous writer, 
yet his book does not in any degree compare with the ad- 
mirable work of M. Garneau. The latter is a most com- 
plete history of Canada, from the time of its discovery to 
the present day. A pleasant sketch is given of the voy- 
ages Of the different navigators to the American continent 
from the year 1492 to the end of the following century. 
Then of the efforts of the French to settle Canada, and of 
the successful voyages made by Jacques Cartier. His ex- 
ploring the country, discovering and naming the St. Law- 
rence river, his wintering on the St. Charles or St. Croix 
river, which, at that early day and in that climate, was a 
bold effort. An interesting account follows of those who 
succeeded him—among these Champlain figures promi- 
nently as a successful navigator. He explored various 
parts of the country, discovered the Bay of Fundy, the St. 
John, Penobscot, and Kennebec rivers, and coasted as far 
as Cape Cod—Champlain established a colony in Canada, 
built the town of Quebec, and was its first governor. M. 
Garneau writes a graphic description of Canada, its 
climate, the appearance of the country, its resources, etc., 
with an eccount of the different tribes of Indians found to 
the north of the American continent, their dress, arms, 
manner of making war, their government and religion. 
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As the civilization of the country advanced, colleges and 
institutions were established, and many missions were 
sent into Canada by the different religious orders of the 
French Catholic Church. A relation is made of the vari- 
ous improvements introduced into the new country, the 
different manufactures successfully carried on; a graphic 
narrative of the seven years war, ‘that broke out in 1754, 
between the French and the English. The French go- 
vernment left Canada to its fate, and in 1763 it passed into 
the hands of the English. Changes now occurred rapidly, 
various new laws and regulations were introduced. Then 
follows a history of the war of the English colonies south 
of Canada with the mother government. In 1791 a repre- 
sentative government was introduced into Canada, which 
led to much discussion. This interesting history is con- 
tinued up to 1840, until the union of the two Canadas. 

M. Garneau’s style as an author is remarkably lucid, as 
well as his arrangement of facts. We regard this work as 
a valuable addition to our American histories. 


Jeames’s Diary: A Tale of the Panic of 1845. A Legend 
of the Rhine. Rebecca and Rowena. By William M. 
Thackeray. New York: D. Appleton § Co. 1 vol. 
16mo. 


This is one of the most delightful volumes in the col- 
lection of Thackeray’s miscellanies. ‘‘ Jeames”’ is our old 
friend Yellowplush ; and his ‘‘ Diary” records, in inimita- 
ble spelling, the mode in which he made £30,000 in rail- 
way speculations, his introduction into aristocratic so- 
ciety, his financial ruin when the bubble burst, and his 
descent from the circles of fashion into a tavern-keeper. 
The humor of the thing is carried, of course, to the grossest 
caricature, but it is the caricature of genius. The spelling 
is wonderful. Thus the letter ‘‘ R’’ serves Jeames for the 
pathetic interjection of ‘Ah!’ and the word behalf is 
only achieved by combining arithmetic with orthography, 
the result being ‘“‘be.’? When Jeames makes an offer 
of his ** hand,’’ he indulges in the hieroglyphic of &, an 
instance of typographical expression which evinces the 
operation of analysis; hand being translated into the cock- 
ney ’and, and then further simplified by the sign of con- 
nection. Perhaps the following extract from the Diary, 
describing Jeames’ making love to Lady Angelina Bare- 
acres, will give a fair idea both of the sentiment and 
spelling : 

“ Friday.—I was sleeples all night. I gave went to 
my feelings in the folloring lines—there ’s a hair out of 
Balfe’s hopera that she’s fond of. I edapted them to that 
me lady. 

** She was in the droring-room alone with Lady B. She 
was wobbling at the pyanna as I hentered. I flung the 
conversation on mewsick; said I sung myself (I’ve ’ad 
lesns lately of Signor Twankydillo ;) and, on her rekwest- 
ing me to faver her with somethink, I bust out with my 
poim: 


‘< WHEN MooNLIKE ORE THE HazureE Seas. 


‘* When moonlike ore the hazure seas 

In soft effulgence swells, 

When silver jews and balmy breaze 
Bend down the lily’s bells ; 

When calm and deap, the rosy sleap 
Has lapt your soul in dreems, 

R Hangeline! R lady mine! 
Dost thou remember JEAMES ? 


‘‘] mark thee in the Marble ’All, 

Where England’s loveliest shine— 

I say the fairest of them hall 
{s Lady Hangeline. 

My soul in desolate eclips 
With recollection teams— 

And then I hask, with weeping lips, 
Dost thou remember JEaAMEs ? 





¢ Away I may not tell thee hall 

This soughring heart endures— 

There is a lonely sperrit-call 
That sorrow never cures ; 

There is a little, little star, 
That still above me beams; 

It is the Star of Hope—but ar ! 
Dost thou remember JEAMEs. 

‘¢ When I came to the last words, ‘ Dost thou remember 
JE-E-E-AMS,’ I threw such an igspresshn of unuttrabble 
tenderniss into the shake at the hend, that Hangelina could 
bare it no more. A bust of uncumtrollable emotium seized 
her—she put her ankercher to her face and left the room. 
1 heard heard her laffing and sobbing histerickly in the 
bedwor. 

‘‘O, Hangelina—My adord one, My Art’s joy !” 

The ‘‘ Legend of the Rhine” is a funny feudal romance, 
with some touches, in the character of Otto, of great 
beauty. ‘* Rebecca and Rowena’’ is a continuation of 
‘‘Tvanhoe,”? full of absurdities, and ending with the mar- 
riage of Ivanhoe to Rebecca, after the death of the Lady 
Rowena. According to Thackeray the latter, during her 
wedded life, made Ivanhoe very miserable. Tired of his 
home, he prepares to join King Richard in France; and, 
in describing him, as he departs on his journey, Thacke- 
ray mentions that the knight had ‘“‘a large woollen com- 
forter round his neck,’’ knit by the Lady Rowena—a 
decided addition to the usual accoutrements of a brave 
knight. The extravagancies of the story are not suffi- 
ciently humorous to save it from being a little dull. The 
idea should have been condensed into one chapter, instead 
of being expanded into seven. 


The History of the Crusades. By Joseph Francois Mi- 
chaud. Translated from the French, by W. Robson. 
New York: Redfield. 3 vols. 12mo. 


This is an excellent work, combining all the value of a 
history written from original materials with the interest 
of a charming narrative of events and delineation of cha- 
racters. The subject is one demanding the ‘combined 
powers of the historian andromancer. The facts are often 
such as would be deemed gross improbabilities in a novel, 
so much do they transcend the ordinary experience of 
mankind. Michaud’s work is probably the best that has 
been written on the stirring theme, and is especially at- 
tractive from the power of vivid representation it displays, 
and its insight into the spirit of the times it describes. 
Mr. Robson’s translation is well executed, and the book 
has every claim toa place in the most scantily furnished 
historical library. 


Yusef; or The Journey of the Frangi. A Crusade in the 


East. By J. Ross Browne, Author of “ Etchings of a 
Whale Crwize,”’ etc. etc. New York: Harper § Bro- 
thers. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Mr. Browne is a traveler of the right kind, inquisitive, 
adventurous, observing, sensible and genial. His page ex- 
hilarates as well as informs. All his thoughts and im- 
pressions are his own, and a delightful originality, verging 
at times on caprice and mischievousness, will not allow 
the sulkiest reader to pronounce the fatal judgment of 
*¢ dull’ on any of his disquisitions and descriptions. This 
freshness of spirit and elasticity of style, are seen and felt 
equally in his sketches of Sicily, of Greece, of Turkey, of 
Syria, and of Palestine. The volume has also some fifty 
wood-cut illustrations, from the author’s own sketches, 
executed in the style for which the Harpers have lately 
become famous—illustrations which seem to add but little 
to the cost of their books, though admirable in their work- 
manship and artistic in their expression. 
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Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shakspeare’s Plays, 
Srom Early Manuscript Corrections in a Copy of the 
Folio, 1632, in the Possession of J. Payne Collier, Esq. 
F.S.A. New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Weare glad to see an American. edition of this work. 
{t is well worthy the study of all who are interested in 
the text of Shakspeare. The unknown textual critic who 
made the corrections and emendations is undoubtedly 
often right, but it seems to us that Mr. Collier hus en- 
dorsed some new readings which prove him to have but 
an imperfect conception of Shakspeare’s mind, of his pro- 
cesses of imagination, and of his style of expression. The 
annotator reduces some metaphors which are especially 
characteristic of Shakspeare’s genius, into mere common- 
place statements, because they seem to him obscure or 
meaningless ; and Mr, Collier approves the change. Thus 
Imogen says— 


‘ Some jay of Italy, 
Whose mother was her painting, hath betrayed him.”? 


Mr. Collier is perfectly willing to follow his leader in 
reading it thus: 


‘ Some jay of Italy, 
Who smothers her with painting?’ — 


An emendation worthy of Rhymer or Dennis, but hardly 
to bé adopted, one would think, by a Shakspearian critic 
of the present day. The ordinary reading is perfectly 
in character with Shakspeare’s genius, and with the quick, 
darting way in which Imogen’s imagination operates inall 
the passionate scenes of the play. The first reduces the 
supposed seducer of her husband into a contemptible jay, 
and then adds that she is the mere creature or creation of 
painting, without any intrinsic excellence and beauty. 
The metaphor is perfectly clear and correct as it is, but a 
jay that, by its own act, smothers itself with painting, is 
decidedly ‘‘ mixed’? in metaphor. We have noticed many 
other emendations exhibiting a similar blindness to Shak- 
speare’s electric flashes of imaginative passion. A great 
many of the corrections, however, are ingenious and doubt- 
less hit the truth; but in almost all cases they are correc- 
tions which an acute and unimaginative mind might make. 
The fatal tendency of the emendator’s mind, however, is to 
substitute abstract for pictorial expressions. 





New Themes Condemned; or Thirty Opinions on New 
Themes and its Reviewer. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
Grambo § Co. 1 vol, 12mo. 


A Review by a Layman of a Work entitled New Themes 
Jor the Protestant Clergy. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
Grambo § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


It is our good or ill fortune not to have seen the book 
which these volumes attack, but we can guess its charac- 
ter from the strictures of the ‘* Layman,’ and from its 
own title, viz: ‘‘ Creeds without Charity, Theology with- 
out Humanity, and Protestantism without Christianity.’’ 
The present reviewer exhibits both talent and taste for 
controversy, pitches into his opponent with marvelous 
good-will, and writes with vigor, earnestness and warmth. 





Ada; a Tale. By Janvier. Philadelphia: Thomas, Cow- | 


perthwait § Co. 


This is a neat little volume of seventy-four pages, con- 
taining a story told in verse, by a young poet who has 
turned aside from graver studies to dally with the muse. 
It shows a warm fancy, considerable power of versifica- 
tion, and a mind impressed and impelled by noble pur- 
poses. The three cantos set forth a very pleasant tale of 
love, to which we invite the attention of our readers. 





= 


A Child’s History of England. By Charles Dickens. 
Vol.1. England, from the Ancient Times to the Reign 
of Henry the Fifth. New York: Harper § Brothers. 1 
vol. 16mo. 


We hope that the children both of England and Ame- 
rica, will derive their first impressions of English history 
from this genial book. It is written in a style of great 
clearness and simplicity, the narrative flows in the true 
story-telling manner so delightful to the young, and over 
all is thrown a humane spirit of peace and good will. 
History, in some compilations, is so written as to corrupt 


youthful minds, the compiler being guided in his judg- - 


ments of events and characters by mannish notions. In 
this volume a more Christian and innocent criterion is es- 
tablished, and all tyranny, priestcraft, and exclusiveness, 
no matter how accredited by great names, are properly 
reprobated. Dickens’ peculiar genius is continflally mani- 
fested, though of course it does not come out with the same 
richness as in his novels. The book might have been 
written by Esther Summerson, the sweet heroine of ‘* The 
Bleak House.’? It is dedicated by the author, ‘‘ To my 
own dear children, whom I hope it may help, by-and-by, 
to read with interest larger and better books on the same 
subject.’? 





The Poetical Works of Thomas Gray. Edited witha Life. 
By Rev. John Mitford. Boston: Little, Brown § Co. 
1 vol. 16mo. 


Pickering’s Aldine edition of the British poets, extend- 
ing to forty volumes, is probably the most beautiful of all 
the various editions of the poets. The type is large and 
clear, the paper spotlessly white, and the form compact 
and elegant. The Boston publishers intend to publish a 
fac simile of the English edition, and the present volume 
is the first of the series. Its price is seventy-five cents, 
about one-half of the English edition. It so closely re- 
sembles the latter in every repect, even to the binding and 
the lettering on the back, that it is difficult to detect the 
difference between the two. We consider it one of the 
great triumphs of American typography. Of the poems of 
Gray. it is hardly necessary to speak, They are part and 
parcel of the literature of England. The Boston edition, 
like the English, has an exquisite portrait of the poet. 





A Stray Yankee in Texas. By Philip Paxton, New York: 
Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The readers of ‘‘ The Literary World,’? and the “ De- 
mocratic Review,’’ will recognize in this volume some 
dashing and brilliant sketches of which they have pre- 
viously made the acquaintance, in connection with a good 
many others equally good, and now for the first time pub- 
lished. The descriptions of Texas life, manners and cha- 
racter, are exceedingly vigorous and vivid. The rollock- 
ing character of the style befits the scenes depicted: 
When, however, Mr. Paxton leaves description for dis- 
course, and‘builds up theories on his experience, he becomes 
a rather unsafe guide. 


A Guide for the Young to Success and Happiness. By 
Wm. W. Pell. New York: D. Appleton § Co. 1 vol. 
16mo. 


An admirable little treatise, going over the whole circle 
of the duties and responsibilities of youth, and quite re- 
markable for condensation of expression. It has none of 
the washy diffuseness which characterize too many books 
devoted to a similar purpose, and seems to us well adapted 
to serve its purpose, not only because its advice is good, 
but because the advice is embodied in an attractive form. 
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On the Lessons in Proverbs. By Richard Cherevix French, 
B.D. New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is a very readable volume by the author of the bril- 
liant little work on the ‘Study of Words.’? Proverbs 
embody the common sense of nations; and Mr. French has 
selected some of the brightest and shrewdest, and com- 
mented upon them with intelligence and acuteness. 


Harry Muir ; A Story of Scottish Life. By the Author of 
‘* Mrs. Margaret Maitland,’ etc. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Let everybody who combines brilliant social qualities 
with infirmity of will read and ponder this novel. It in- 
culcates a wholesome practical moral, at the same time it 
is a real novel, and not a tissue of moralities. ‘The style 
is beautiful, the incidents interesting, and charaeters finely 
drawn. Martha Muir, especially, is a noble creation. 


Essays and Miscellanies. Choice Cullings from the 
Manuscripts of Grace Aguilar, Author of ‘* The Women 
of Israel,’’ etc. Selected by her Mother, Sarah Aguilar, 
Philadelphia: A. Hart (late Carey § Hart ) 


Every thing from the pen of the late excellent Grace 
Aguilar, the accomplished Jewess, is read with avidity 
by all classes, and in publishing this volume of selections 
the publisher has done a good service to the public, for 
which he will meet a return in a very large sale of this 
handsome edition. 


The’ Planter: or, Thirteen Years in the South. By a 
Northern Man. Philadelphia: H. Hooker. 


This is a very vigorously written volume upon the all- 
absorbing question of slavery, taking the experience of the 
writer as the ground of argument in favor of the South; 
and designed to show that the evils of the system are 
greatly exaggerated by writers on the other side of the 
question. It is a very excellently printed volume, and 
will no doubt attract a large number of readers in these 
days of Uncle Tom excitements. 


Prismatics. By Richard Haywarde, Illustrated with 
Wood Engravings from designs by Elliott, Darley, 
Kensett, Hicks and Rossiter. New York: Appleton § 

- Co. Philadelphia: Henderson § Co. 


This is altogether the most beautiful volume of the 
month, filled with charming romance, and elegant writing 
of fun and philosophy, by one of the rarest humorists of 
the day; a very Walton in all genial thoughts and hea- 
venly imaginings. The illustrations have evidently been 
the labor of love, and are master-pieces of art, and the 
paper and typography are worthy of the house whose en- 
terprise and liberality they so fairly display. The 
volume reached us at too late an hour to enable us to dwell 
upon its merits as we should, and will, but we enjoin upon 
our readers to secure at once a copy of Prismaties. 


The Monarchist: A Novel.. By John B. Jones, Author of 
‘* Wild Western Scenes.” Philadelphia: A. Hart (late 
Carey § Hart.) 


Mr. Jones has made a very extended reputation as a de- 
lineator of the manners of the South and South-West, and 
the beautiful style in which his works are issued by Mr. 
Hart render them the most attractive of our home novels. 
The Monarchist is one of the best yet produced by the 
author. 





The Bourbon Prince, The History of the Royal Dauphin, 
Lowis XVII. of France. New York: Harper § Bro- 
thers. 1 vol. 16mo. 


To the interrogatory which has sounded in all American 
ears, ‘‘ Have we a Bourbon among us ?”’ this little volume 
gives a negative reply. It is a most affecting narrative of 
the sufferings and death of the prince, condensed from the 
larger work of De Beauchesne. Few chapters in modern 
history equal it in interest and pathos; and among the 
horrors of the French Revolution it occupies a prominent 
place. 


The Emigrant Squire. A Prize Tale. By P. Hamilton 
Meyers. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 


This is one of the most charming little stories that we 
have read for a long while, and will still further add to the 
fame of the succeesful author: Mr. Meyers has been re- 
markably fortunate in writing for the prizes offered by the 
periodical press, having taken, we think, some five or six 
of the best. This story was originally written for the 
‘¢ Dollar Newspaper,’? a weekly of great circulation, and 
of ability exceeded by none of the many popular Phila- 
delphia papers. Mr. Peterson has done good service to the 
public by issuing it in connected and complete form, and 
will realize an ample retnrn from large sales of the 
book. 

From the same publisher we have received Leibig’s Ani- 
mal Chemistry, a work of unequaled merit. Also, the Mob 
Cap, and Other Tales, by Caroline Lee Hentz; with a 
variety of the current periodicals of the day—all of which 
may be had, at the lowest prices, at his large periodical 
depot, 98 Chestnut street. 


jj> A number of volumes upon our table deserving of 
notice shall receive attention in our next. 


Gop Pens.—We have received from Messrs. Jones & 
Morgan a very superior gold pen, of a new shape and style 
of manufacture, which for flexibility exceeds any other 
metallic pen we have ever used. The under surface is 
barred so as to retain a larger quantity of ink than others, 
and the flow is as steady as from a quill. ‘We recommend 
it to accountants, writers for the press, and the public 
generally, as a most desirable article. 


Crayon.—Messrs. Walter & Winterbottom have on 
hand a most excellent article of American Crayon, which 
received the premium at the Institute—which we can 
most highly recommend to all who have use for the article. 
It is without a particle of grit in its composition, and may 
be used for the finest work. It is also a very desirable 
substance for polishing silver. Orders sent to us, can be 
filled and sent by mail, carefully packed. 


Tue VotumeE CLosrep.—The present number concludes 
the first volume for 1853, and if the letters of subscribers 
and the notices of the press of the United States are suffi- 
cient to satisfy doubters, we have ample testimony that it 


is the very best of the many volumes of Graham, For 
beauty, originality, amount and variety of literature and 
illustrations, it has never been surpassed at home or abroad. 
We have covered the whole ground of magazine enter- 
prise in the last six numbers, and trust thet our readers 
will be sufficiently satisfied with our efforts to induce 
them one and all to assist us in extending our circulation 
still further for the coming six months. Who will send us 
the name of a subscriber for the July volume ? 








SIPS OF PUNCH. 














Harriet. ’St, st, st. Dear me, now I’ve broken my comb, and all my back hair’s come down. What 

















with brushing, and dressing, and curling, and one thing and the other, what a plague one’s hair is to be sure ! 


Young Fellow. Well, Harriet, we are all bothered with something. Look at us men; we have to shave 
every morning, summer and winter! 
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Mrs. ParTineTon ‘seeing through a millstone.” 








Polite Cabman. I will smoke your cigar, sir, out- 
side, if you please. 
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A VALUABLE ANIMAL. 


acious! Oh, very! Why, he never sees an Old Gentleman, but he 
He ’ll fetch a duck off a 


Gentleman (fond of dogs). §& 
pulls off his hat and runs away with it. 























ond; and he’s such a notion of taking 


care of himself that he costs me full a guinea a-week for the legs of mutton he steals. 
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. TASES — 
Wave Peel! 





Old Gentleman. I want some shaving-soap, my 
good lad. 

Boy. Yes, sir. Here’s a harticle I can recom- 
mend, for I use it myself!’’ 


? 














Charley. Gus., isn’t it fine to be down here by 
the seashore for the holydeys? 


Gus. I must confess, Charley, I like the gaieties 
of the town. 
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